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CHAR XI. 

JUmikiitf QIary of Qrttce^^Eiumu to whom that dnMtry 
'wa$ exposed^f^FmrndoHon tmd €hm!Dth of Carthage.-^T1U 
jUmmhmg ConMHon of Magna Qrgecia^^Exdtes the Jea- 
lousy^ the Carthagman$,^^fFho enter into a League wiA 
Xerxeo* — The Mject of thu JKUance^-^Causes of the singvlar 
Frosperitif of MdffMi QraMia*^---^Hi^ory of Pythagoras^ and of 
Ms PhiUm^hy^^The Carthaginia'M invaie 8icity^^Their 
Disasters* — Glory of Qdon. — His Treaty with the Cartha* 
ginians.-^Causes of the Decay of Magna Grseda^ 

The beginning of ihe fifth century before State pf 
Christ forms the most glorious »ra in the history oiynp/ 
of Greece. While the r^vblics' of Athcire and ^'^ 
Sparta humbled the pride of Asia, the flotirtshing 
settlements on the Hellespont and the Hadriatic overawed the 
fierce Barbariims of Europe ;'*' and the southern colony of 

* Hetodot L vi. Thucydid. 1. i. 
VOL, II. 
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Cyren^ restrained, within their native limits, the savage fero- 
city of the Lybians.* The north, south, and east thus acknow- 
ledging the ascendant of the Grecian valour and genius, Rome 
still contended in the west, with the obstinacy of the Yolsci,t 
for the rude villages of Latium : yet on this side, from which 
the stream of conquest was destined, in a future age, to flow 
over the world, the Greeks had already most danger to appre- 
hend, and most laurels to acquire ; not however from Rome, 
but from the implacable^: enemy of the Roman name. 
Thefounda- ^^^ foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
tion and have been so successfully adorned by poetical fic- 
§J^.tjj3g^^ tion, are very imperfectly explained in history. It 
is known, that at least eight hundred and ninety 
yearsjl before the Christian era, a Phoenician colony settied 
on that fertile projecture of the African coast, which boldly 
advances into the Mediterranean, to meet, as it were, and to 
defy the shores of Sicily and Italy, planted in the following 
century by Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of her great Hannibal, waged many cruel and 
bloody wars. For three centuries after their establishment^ 
the Carthaginians seem to have silently, but successfully, 
availed themselves of the natural fertility of their soil, the 
conveniency of their harbours, the skill and dexterity of their 
artisans, the adventurous spirit of their mariners ; above all» 
of the profound wisdom of their government, which had been 
established on such admirable principles, that from the foun- 

• Strabo, Ixvii. f Diodor. 1. ad. 

♦ With what energy does Vir^ express the eternal enmity between Rome 
and Carthage ! 

Littora llttoribus contraria, fluctibus undas, 

Imprecor, arma armis; pug^ent ipsique nepotes. JEkeid. 1. iv. 
§ B C. 891. Petav. de Doctr. Temporum. Yet, as there is a gap in the 
Carthaginian history of several centuries, every man of taste will be desirous 
of extending the duration of this dark and unknown period, to have the plea- 
sure of believing that JEnets and Dido were contemporaries : an opinion 
more probable than that of Sir Isaac Newton, who would bring down the time 
of £neas and the acra of the Trojan war to the age of Dido and the founda- 
tion of Carthage. 
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dation of their city till the age of the philosopher Aristotle,* no 
tyrant had oppressed the freedom, no sedition had disturbed 
the tranquillity of Carthage.t 

From this peaceful and happy obscurity the ^iijch op- 
Carthaginians first emerged into notice ui conse- poses the 
quence of their opposition to the naval enterprises pri^scscf^c 
of the Asiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of Greeks, 
the sixth century before Christ, flying the oppres- 
sive domination of Persia, threw themselves on the western 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean. As a maritime and 
enterprising nation the Greeks were naturally rivals to the 
Carthaginians ; and the Phocseans, who had left the coast of 
Ionia to avoid the cruel tyranny of the satrap Harpagus, had 
landed at, or perhaps founded, Aleria in the isle of Corsica^ 
before they finally settled at Yelia:}^ in Italy, and Marseilles 
in Gaul.ll The Carthaginians, who had already formed esta- 
blishments in Corsica, regarded the whole island as a depen- 
dency of their republic, and set themselves to oppose with 
vigour the Grecian invaders. Their commercial allies,^ the 
Tuscans, reinforced their fleet; and the most ancient naval 
engagement, distinctiy recorded in history, was fought in the 
Sardinian sea, between the Phocseans with sixty sail on the 
pne side, against the Tuscans and Carthaginians with double 
that number on the other.^ The Greeks had the whole glory'* 
of the battle ; they destroyed forty of the enemy's ships, and 
compelled the rest to fly. But tiie smallness o^' their num- 
bers, greatly diminished by their desperate efforts ' 
in defending the honour of their nation against a them from 

* Aristot. de Repub. 1. ii. c. xi. 

f If Dido laid the foundation of so much prosperity and happiness, sh* 
might boast, with becoming dignity, of having secured immortal fame : 
Vizi, & quem dederat cursum fortuna peregi, 
Urbem prxclaram statui, mea mcenia vidi : 
£t nunc magna mei sub terris ibit imago. Viboix, ibid. 

t Diodor. 1. v. and Cluverius SioL Ant p. S07* 

I Thucydid. 1. i. $ Aristot. Politic. 1. iii. 

1 Id. ibid. & Herodot 1. vi. 
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•ettiingin superior force, obliged fh^u to abandon the pro- 
Corsica, ^^ ^^ settilng in Corsica. 
Power and Though the issue of this memorable sea-fight 
^lendpur tends to dispel the cloud of fiction concermng the 
Siage!' remote voyages and ancient naval powear of the 

oiymp. Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 

A. C. 500. the beginning of the following century, and before 
the invasion of Xerxes, fliey were the most power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud centre of 
their empire was surrounded by a cluster of colonies and tri- 
butary cities, which extended above a thousand miles* along 
the coast of Africa. They were masters of Sardinia and the 
northern coast of Sicily .f They had established colonies not 
only in Corsica, but in Malta and the Balearian isles. They 
often visited the Casseterides.:|: They probably first discover- 
ed the Canaries, whose equable and happy temperature enti- 
tled them to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appropriated 
the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and Mexico of the ancient 
world ;|| and all these advantages being directed by the pru- 
dent enterprise of the magistrates, consisting chiefly of mer- 
chants,$ and improved by the patient industry of the people, 

* From the western boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
Shaw reckons 1420 geo^phical miles; but this was the estent of the Car- 
thaginian dominion in the greatest splendour of the republic. Shaw's Tra* 
vels, p. 150. 

f Polyb. 1, iii. c. xxii. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. vi. c. 37. 

I Auctor, apud Hendreich Respub. Carthag. 1. i. 

§ In this respect the government of Carthage was very different from that 
of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Aristotle compares it. 
isocrates (ad Nicociem) says, that in civil affairs the Carthaginian govern-* 
ment was aristocratical; in military, royal : this probably was the ease in the 
earliest times. The chief magistrates were called Suffetes, which, in the 
Hebrew language, signifies judges (Bochart, Cannan,} and might therefore 
be naturally translated by the word JSomt^XcK) in Greek. But it appears from 
Aristotle, that these Judges or kings, two in number, were nothing niore than 
annual magistrates, who convoked the senate, and presided in that assembly, 
'When the senate and the suffetes were of one mind, the people had no vote 
in the management of public affairs; but when their opinions differed, it 
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who knew that by gaining weaKb they must attain respect, 
rendered Carthage the centre of general commerce. From 
Egypt they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coasts of th» 
Red Sea furnished them with spices, perfumes, gold, pearls^ 
and precious stones."^ The rich carpets of Persia adorned the 
palaces of the Carthaginian magistrates. From Spain they 
drew the precious metals necessary to facilitate their com- 
merce; and from Britain and other provinces of the norths 
they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, equally necessary to 
second all the eflTorts of their industry. The Carthaginian 
exports consisted partly in the produce of their fertile soil, but 
chiefly in the ingenious labours of their artificers; grains, 
fruits, honey, leather, and flax of a superior kind;f naval 
stores, particularly ropes made of a species of broom called 
spartum ; household furniture, toys, and the materials of the 
highly valued Punicean colour. Their mechanic arts had at- 
tained a degree of perfection which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies 4 but. the liberal arts, and particu- 
larly poetry and eloquence,|| seem never to have flourished or 

belonged to the people to decide. Aristotle regards this as an imperfectioa 
iii their constitution ; and time justified his opinion. In a commercial repub- 
lie, where the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, such 
a reg^ation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands. 
During the century which elapsed from Aristotle to Hannibal, the people of 
Carthage became more powerful than the senate ; at Rome the senate con* 
tinued more powerful than the people ; and to these circumstances chiefly, 
the most judicious author of antiquity ascribes the very different fortune of 
the two nations in the ever memorable wars between them. Poltb. 1. yi. 

• Pliny, Ixxxviii. c. 7, tells us that carbuncles were so common in Carthage, 
that they were generally distinguished by the epithet, Carthaginian. 

f Xenophon, de Venatione. 

t Cato de Re Rustica, ^ Val^riu^ Maximus, 1. vii. 

y The g^eat Hannibal vf9S a lover of Greek learning, and composed several 
books in that language. Cornelius Nepos in Hannibal. Silenu% another 
Carthag^an, wrote history m Greek, Cicer. de DiWnat. Sallust speaks of 
Pimic books in his histoiy of the Jugurthine war; and we know that Kago's 
Treatise of Rural OBconomy in 28 books, was translated by order of the Ro- 
man senate, although the elder Cato had previously treated that important 
subject. I menticm not the doubtful voyage of Hanno, (See Dodwell, Dis- 
sert* in Hannon. Perip. Montesq. Esprit des Loix« 1. zd. c. 8. & Bougain- 
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taken root in their republic ; a circumstance more fatal to the 
renown of Carthage than all the destructive ravages of the 
Romans, whose immortal hate would have found it more 
difficult to abolish the elegant productions of genius, than to 
extinguish the most splendid monuments of wealth and gran- 
deur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy, without abu- 
tious & jea- sing> the gifts of fortune ; and no nation ever pos- 
^usspintof sessed power, without aspiring at conquest. But 
lie. the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was 

degraded by an exclusive and jealous spirit, which 
sought to stifle the activity and improvements of every people 
that might ever become their rival. "^ In the end of the sucQi 
century before Christ, aind twenty-eight years before the in- 
vasion of Xerxes, they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently 
delivered from the tyranny of its kings, which marks the 
utmost solicitude to prevent the new republic from ever enter- 
ing into correspondence, or ever gaining acquaintance,! with 
the dependencies of Carthage. The Greek colonied in Italy 
and Sicily, which, within the course of sixty years, had (for 
reasons that vnll immediately be explained) received such 
The pros- accessions of strength and splendour as enti- 
perity of tied those countries to the appellation of Magna 
lams^the GraBcia,:|: more justly alarmed the jealousy, and 

Carthagini- provoked the envious resentment of the Cartha- 
sms 

ginian magistrates. The Greeksi were already 

masters of the eastern isles and shores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingenious and com- 
mercial nation. The naval force of the Fhocseans alone had 

viBe, Mem. de I'Acad. t. xxvi.) since better proofs of the Carthaginian litera- 
ture may be found in the second and eighteenth books of Phny. But two 
observations naturally present themselves, which justify what is said in the 
text; first, that the Carthaginians wrote rather on the useful than ornamental 
iffts; and secondly, that their greatest writers preferred the Greek to the 
Pumc language. 

• Strabo, 1. iii. p. 265. & L xviiii. p. 1154. ' 

t Polyb. 1. iii. c. xiii. f Strabo, 1. viii. p. 389. 
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defied and disgraced the united fleets. of tiie Tuscans. and 
Carthaginians. The latter therefore beheld, with the utmost 
satisfaction, ike continual sparks of hostility that flashed 
between the Greeks and Persians. They learned, with 
admiration and delight, the mighty preparations of Xerxes; 
but were still more delighted when the Great King, who had 
been accustomed to receive the presents and the adulation of 
the tributary princes of Asia, condescended to demand an equal 
alliance with tiieir republic; probably granted .j^^ ^^_ 
them subsidies to raise troops in Spain, Gaul, and thaginians 
the northern parts of Italy ; and only required ^^ ^n^ice 
them to join their eflTorts with his own, to punish, ^'^^ Xerx- 
and, if possible, to extirpate the natural enemies 
of both. The crafty Africans greedily accepted propositions, 
seemingly so favourable to their interest; and, after three 
years' preparations, had collected an armament of two thou- 
sand ships of war, and three thousand transports, to convey 
an army of three hundred^thousand men into Magna Grsecia.* 
It was determined between the confederates, that while Xerxes 
poured his millions into, the xentre of Greece and rooted out 
the original stock of the devoted nation, the Carthaginians 
should cut off its flourishing branches in Italy and Sicily. The 
terms of the agreement were carefully observed; xheirvi 
the combined attack was made at the time appoint- in adopting 
ed; and Europe is interested in knowing to what 1^4.™^*" 
particular causes must be ascribed the failure of 
expeditions, which, if successful, would have inverted her des- 
tiny, intercepted that boasted superiority which she thenceforth 
maintained over the other quarters of the world. 

Whoever has observed the desolate barbarity of The flour- 
Calabria, or reflected on the narrow extent and ^^^ ^"- 
present weakness of Sicily, cannot hear, without a Magna 
mixture of surprise and incredulity, that five cen- ^^^^ 
turies before Christ, those countries contained 
above twenty warlike conmiunities, several i)f whom could 

* Herodot. 1. vii. & Diodor. ad. 
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send into the field an hundred thousand fighting men. The 
hasty glance of impatient ignorance will confidently reject, on 
this subject, the evidence of antiquity, as contrary to proba- 
bility and experience ; the' contemplatiYe risionary will admit 
the fact, and deduce from it many gloomy reflections on the 
old age and decay of the world ; but the more practical phi- 
losopher will attempt to discoyer the causes of the ancient and 
actual state of Magna Ghr»cia, in the history and institutions 
of that country during the respective periods of time which 
are the objects of his research. 

The establishment of Eubman Cumie, the mother 
the c^oni* of Partbenop^, or Naples, and the foundation <rf a 
^^ ^- *®^ ®*®'' Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, re- 
tty. mounts, as already mentioned, to the heroic ages; 

but by tsar the greater number of Greek colonies 
in those parts were Ranted during the eighth century before the 
Christian sera,"^ and chiefly, 1. by the £ub«cans, whose princi- 
pal city, Chalcis, usually famishing the conductor of the colo- 
^Yf gstve the qiithet of Chalcidian to the new settlement | 2. by 
the Ach»ans of Peloponnesus* who wer^ of the Eolian tongue 
and lineage I and 3. by the Dorian states of that peninsula, es- 
pecially Corinth; to which city may be applied the observation 
of ancient republicans concerning the fathers of Cato fiid Bru«- 
tns, that as children often derived lustre from the merit of 
their parents, so Corinth acquired renown from the splendour 
and prosperity of its children. Besides their powerful colonies 
The Dorhm ^ Corcyra, Leucas, Anactorium, Ambraciay 
colomes whose transactions form such an important part 
erfiil m Ti- ^ ^^ history of ancient Greece, the Corinthians 
^y* founded Syracuse, which soon became waA long 

xi. 2. continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years 

A. c. 729. j^^ fjr^^Y establishment there, the inhabitants of 
Syracuse built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal distance of 
time, Camerina. Many other cities of less note owed exis- 
tence to the same metropolis; so that in the sixth century 

* Between the 10th and 30th Olympiads md the years 777 and 737 B. C. 
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before Christy the Syracusans had extended their settlements 
over all the soutiiem coast of the island."^ We had already 
an opportunity to mention on what occasion the 
Lacedaemonians founded the city of Tarentum in ^"*|/ 
Italy 5 thirty-nine years afterwards Rhegium was A. c. roT. 
built by the Messenians and Chalcidians^ the for- ^ 
liier of whom (as we have related above) had already setded 
at Messen^, on the opposite shore of Sicily. The citizens of 
Tarentum founded Heraclea, situate on the Tarentine gulf, 
and perhaps gave an accession of inhabitants to Locri, which 
though originally planted by the Eolians, seems early to have 
used the Doric dialect. The Rhodians, who were also of the 
Doric race, built tiie city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years after 
the foundation of Syracuse ;f and Gela planted the flourishing 
colony of Agrigentum, which soon surpassed the splendour of 
its metropolis, and became the second city in the island. 

By means of these powerful establishments, the The Eolian, 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an as- "^^**ly' 
cendant in Sicily ; but the Achsean colonies, who were of the 
Eolian blood and language,;}: commanded the Italian shore. 
Crotona, the most considerable city of the Achs&ans, and of 
all Italy, in ancient times, was built seven hundred and ten 
years before Christ.|| Sybaris, its rival, was founded about 
the same time, and by the same nation. The former sent 
colonies to Tirana, Caulonia, and Pandosia ; the latter built 
Laus, Metaphontum, and Posidonia, or P»stum,$ whose ad- 
mired ruins attest the ancient wealth and grandeur of the 
Greek cities of Italy. 

In this deduction, had we followed the order of ^ ^ • 

' The Ionian 

time, we ought to have mentioned first of all, the the weakest 

Ionian colonies, who came from the isle of EubcEa. ^o^triea. 

The inhabitants of that island built Naxus in 

* Scymnus, v. 293. Thucydid. 1. vi. & Herodot. 1. vii. 
t Thucydid. 1. vi. 

# Strabo, 1. viii. p. 513. assures us of the latter circumstance, which is of 
more importance than the uncertfdn genealogy of the ancient Grecian tribts. 

I Dionys. Halicam. 1. ii. § Scymnus, v. 245. 

VOL. II. 3 
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Sicily» a year before the foundation of Syracuse 5* but neither 
that nor their settlements at Gatana, Segesta, Leontium, erer 
attained considerable populousness or splendour. And it 
deserves to be particularly remarked, that, for reasons which 
will appear in the sequel of this work, the lonians, who set* 
tied chiefly upon the eastern shore of Sicily, never rivalled 
the power and fame of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours, 
but fell short of those nations in Magna Graecia, as much as 
they surpassed them on the shores and idands of Asia. 
General Instead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 

causes of with the names of less considerable states or cities, 
and popu- which had little influence on the general afllurs 
lousnesa of of the whole cduntry,t it is of more importance to 
lonies. ' examine the circumstances to which the inhabitants 
^?P- of Magna Grsecia owed their flourisMng situation 

A. c. 500. at the period of time of which we write, when (it 
may be boldly affirmed) these colonies equalled, 
and sui'passed, the wealth and power of the mother country. 
We shall not insist on the well-known physical and moral 
causes which usually contribute to the rapid growtii of newly* 
established colonies. It is evident, that amidst tiie equality 
of fortune, and simplicity of manners, which commonly pre- 
vail in such communities, men who have a wide country before 
them must naturally multiply far beyond the proportion of 
nations corrupted and weakened by the vices of wealth, luxu«> 
ry^ and above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the ^^atest 
enemy to the increase of the human species. It is sufficient 
barely to mention the natural fertility of Magna Gr^cia, and 

• Thucydid. 1. vi. 

f The Magna Grxcia, which I always use in the sense of Strabo, cited 
above, to denote the Greek settlements in Sicily as well as Italy, bemg the 
most accessible part of the Grecian dominions, has been more fiiUy described 
by the modems than any other. The immense collection of the Thesaurus 
Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. viii. and xiii. aiford useful materials, 
as well as Cluverii Sicil. Antiqua, and FazeUus de Rebus Siculis, and the ex- 
cellent work of Gio Bait Caruso, Memorie istoriche di quanto € accaduto in 
Slcilia dal tempo d^ suoi primi habitanti fino ai Normanni. 
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particularly of Sicily^ which, in the language of antiquity, 
restored an hundred fold.^ The Greeks who sailed thith^ 
from Peloponnesus, carried with them the knowledge and 
practice of agriculture, which had early attained an high de- 
gree of perfection in their peninsula ; and the exuberant soil 
of Sicily, improved by cultivation, soon exhibited a picture 
of that rich abundance, which in later times, made that beau- 
tiful island be entitled tiie granary of Rome^f 

The peculiar situation of tlie Achseans and Do- parti^^jiar 
rians, from whom chiefly, the colonies in Magna causes. 
Graecia derived their origin, had a considerable ^la^? *" 
influence in accelerating the population and gran- 
deur of these uqw establishments. The Achaeans, whose 
republic became so famous in later times, and that through 
circumstances and causes which it is necessary at present ^ 
explain, originally inhabited a long but narrow strip of ground, 
not more fertile than extensive, along the Corinthian gulf, 
w:hose rocky shores were destitute of good harbours.:|: But 
the impartial and generous spirit of the Achaean laws early 
compensated the natural defects of their territory. They 
were the first and long the only republic of Greece, who ad- 
mitted strangers into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizens«|| In their truly free country, no powerful 
capital, like Thebes in Bceotia, or Athens in Attica, domi- 
neered over the inferior towns and villages. Twelve cities, 
which had common laws and institutions, and afterwards com- 
mon weights and measures,^ sent deputies to Helic^^ which is 
distinguished by Horner^ as the most considerable ' town of 
Achaia. That place being destroyed by an earthquake** three 
hundred and seventy-three years before Christ, JEgie became 

* Strabo, 1, viii. f Diodorus, 1. xvi, 

t Plutarch, in Arato, p. 1031. | Polybius, 1. ii. p. 178. 

§ Polybius, ibid, mentions this circumstance, to show how desirous they 
were to have every thing common and equal among them. 

1 11. ii. in the catalogue. 

•• Strabo, 1, viii. p. 589. says, the earthquake happened two years before 
the battle of Leuctra» which was fought S7l years before Christ. 
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the seat of the general congress, which regulated public affairs, 
and appointed annual magistrates and generals to execute^ 
their resolutions, who were responsible to the congress, or 
council, as the members of the council themselves were ac- 
countable to the cities by which they had been named and 
constituted.* This excellent system of government, which 
checked the ambition, while it maintained the independence of 
Achaia,t defended that fortunate country against the convul- 
sions which shook and overwhelmed the most powerful repub- 
lics of Greece. It was then that the Achseans, who during 
A c 282 ^^^7 ^S^ ^^ enjoyed their equitable laws in 

silence, emerged from obscurity, and communica- 
ting their government on equal terms to the neighbouring 
cities of Peloponnesus, preserved the feeble spark of liberty, 
every where extinguished around them, for one hundred and 
thirty-six years, till they finally yielded to the power and 
A c 146 P^'^^y ®f Rome.ij: This short period of war and 

tumult has been minutely described in history, 
while the many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
casionally glanced at by ancient writers; and were it not for 
the defeats and calamities which the Achaeans suffered in later 
times, we should, perhaps, be ignorant that their ancestors 
anciently enjoyed an equitable and generous policy, which, 
being transported with them into Magna Grsecia, /could not 
fail to pro/note the happiness and prosperity of that delightful 
country. II 

The state of '^^ condition of the Dorians, at the time when 
the Dorians they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not 
^f thetremi! less worthy of remark. The Dorian states of Pelo- 
gration to ponnesus were then universally subject to the gen- 

• Polybius, 1. ii. p. 178. 

f Schook. Achaia, apud Gronov. Thes. t. v. 

♦ Polyb. Ezcerp. Legat. & Titus livius, 1. zxxviii. & zxxiz. 

I Xenophon, in his Greek history, speaks of the excellence of the Achaean 
laws, in treating a passage of history which will be related in the sequel. 
Polybius was evidently engaged to enter deeply into this subject, through 
the reason assigned in the text. 
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tie govemment of limited but hereditary princes. Magna Gne- 
or to magistrates chosen from the descendants 
of the ancient royal families,* and who, thus adorned by 
birth, were sometimes still more ennobled by wisdom and 
virtue*! It is the nature of colonies to observe with affection- 
ate respect the institutions of their mother country, which 
often improve by transplantation, and thrive and flourish in 
foreign lands, when they have withered and perished in the 
soil which originally produced and propagated them. Time 
and accident, and the various causes which have been explsuin- 
ed in the course of this history, tended to change the ancient 
constitution, and to diminish the strength of the Grecian states 
on both sides the Corinthian isthmus. While fierce ^. ^ 

Circumstan- 

and frequent wars exhausted their population, the ces favoiua. 
exclusive spirit of republican jealousy, which newsetUers 
sternly refused strangers any participation in their inthatcoun- 
government, or any protection from their laws, ^* 
naturally repressed their vigour and stunted their growth. 
The colonies in Magna Grsecia, enjoying a wide territory 
before them, had not the same interference of interest, and 
found sufficient employment in subduing the original inhabi- 
tants of that country, without commencing hostilities against 
each other. Nor were they more ambitious to subdue the 
barbarous natives, than solicitous to incorporate them into 
their own communities. The kings, or nobility, of Magna 
Grsecia, secure of their own pre-eminence, felt:^ nothing of 

• Theae were properly the only nobility in Greece; they were called 
iwta/tptSat, and long held sway in all the Grecian states. S. Petitus has col- 
lected the most important passages concerning them in his commentary on 
the ancient Athenian law, ** Tov$ EvftatpiSai yma(fxt» ta Btta^ xa* 7ia^sxet/v 

''That the Eupatridae, or nobility, administer the rites of religion, fill the 
offices of magistracy, interpret the laws, and explain all sacred and divine 
matters.*' 

fThucydidJ. i. 

^ The same policy was practised by Macedon; and as we shall have occa- 
non to show, was the primary cause of the Macedonian greatness, 
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the republican jealousies which prevailed in the mother coun- 
try. They received with pleasure new citizens^ or rather 
subjects, from whatever quarter they might come. The Bar- 
barians adopted the language and manners of the nation to 
whom they were associated ; their children received a Grecian 
education ; and the states of Italy and Sicily thus increasing 
by degrees, could soon boast, the former of Crotona, Taren- 
turn, Sybaris, Rhegium; the latter of Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Messene, Himera, and several other cities, which rivalled or 
surpassed the wealth of Athens or Corinth, and tiie populous- 
ness of Tliebes, Argos, or Sparta. 

Theoppres. The wars, conquests, or oppressions, but above 
sion of the jQi^ the civil dissensions, which in the sixth century 
Greeks before Christ disturbed and deQirmed the coast of 

5^?¥„, . Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the islands 

new iimabi- ' 

tants to ita- and Continent of Asia, brought frequent accessions 
^y an ici- ^£ inhabitants to the shores of Magna Graecia. In 
that age the Asiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the useful and in the agreeable arts, than 
any other portion of the Grecian name; but they had also 
sunk deeper in voluptuousness and luxury. Theii? poetry, 
which still remains, alike attests the refinement of their taste, 
, . and the corruption of their morals. The efifemi- 

who impro- ** r 

ved aits and uate vices, for which the lonians were thenceforth 
mannered in all ages infamous,"^ seem to have taken deep 
root in that century ; and it is probable, that along 
with their poetry, music, and painting, they communicated 
also their dissolute manners and artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted, or whether we suppose that, 
according to the ordinary course of events, the inhabitants 
of Magna Grsecia having attained opulence by industry, were 

*Motus doceri gaudet lonicoa 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artibus, 
Jam nuncy & incestos amores 
Be tenero meditiktor ungue. Hobace. 
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stimulated by riches to licence ; it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of history, that the Greek cities of Italy, 
and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had degenerated from 
their ancient maxims, and fallen a prey to the most dangerous 
errors and vices, when Pythagoras came to their relief, about 
five hundred and fifty years before the Cliristian aera. 

The philosophy of Pythagoras. forms an impor- ^hich are 
tant object in the history of the human mind : and reformed 
if we admit the concurring testimony of ancient ^^ ythago- 
authors,* the jdiilosophy, or rafher the legislation, . 
of this extraordinary man, reformed and improved the institu- 
tions and policy of Magna Graecia, and contributed in an em- 
inent degree, not only to the quiet and happiness, but to the 
industry, power, and splendour, of that celebrated country* 
Lest this influence should appear too great, and even incredi- 
ble, in a stranger who is known to have studiously declined 
all pubUc offices and authority, the occasion requires that we 
should explain the means by which such extraordinary effects 
were produced. 

Pythagoras was bom at Samos,t when Samos m^^^^ ^f 
was the richest and most flourishing of all the Pythagoras. 
Grecian isles. His father, Mnesarchus, being a ^^' 
person of distinction in his country,:}^ the promis- A. c. 600. 
ing youth was carefully instructed in the learning His educa- 
known or valued in that early age. Music, poetry ^o"- 
and the gymnastic exercises, formed the principal part of his 
education I but the young philosopher, if we may anticipate 

* Particularly Aristoxenus, the learned disciple of Aristotle (apud. Sto- 
bxum, Serm. xli. ;) various ancient authors cited by Jamblichus and Porphyiy 
as weU as by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii. ; to which add Justin, 1. zx. and Cice- 
roy Tusc. Quaest. de Amicitiay & de Oratore. '* Pythagoras ezomavit earn 
Gneciam qux Magna dicta est, & privatiim & publice, prsestantiasimis & insti- 
tutis & artibus/' Cicero de Amicitia. 

t Isocrates in Buori. Titus Livius, 1. i. c. xviii. Lucian. Lexiphanes. To 
these authorities we may add, that Pythagoras is represented on sereral Sa- 
mian coins. Fabric. Bibl. Graeca t. i. p. 455. 

^ Mnesarchus was sent irom Samos to consult the oracle of Delphi, probably 
on some public occasion. Jam. in Vit. Pythag. 
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iiiat name, was not* indifferent to the discoveries of Thales^ 
the first Grecian who nearly calculated an eclipse of the sun; 
and he early set himself to rival the Milesian sage in his fa- 
vourite studies. It is recorded, that he learned eloquence 
from Pherecydes of Syros,f who resided a considerable time 
in the isle of Samos, and who is famous in the literary history 
of Greece, as the first author in prose:}^. Pittacus of Lesbos, 
Bias of Priene, and the other sophists, or wise men (as they 
were emphatically styled by their contemporaries) who -then 
flourished in Asiatic Greece, and whose abilities and virtue 
had raised them, in troubled times, to the head of the several 
communities of which they were respectively members, excited 
the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, who appears to have been 
early animated with the desire of acquiring just renown, by 
promoting public happiness. In his eighteenth year he visited 
the continent of Greece, and gained the prize of wrestling at 
the Olympic game$,|| where his vigour, address, and beauty 
were beheld with admiration by the multitude; while the 
caning virtues of his mind were still more admired by men of 
sense and discernment. In conformity with the practice of an 
age when the feeble rays of knowledge were scattered over a 
wide surface, and much pains were requisite to collect them, 
he withdrew himself from the applauses of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was usual with the Grecian travellers* 
This circumstance gave occasion to many fables concerning 
the extent and variety of his voyages.$ But it is certain that 

* ApoUon. apud Jambtichum. 

t Diogenes apud Popph. 

i Plin. N. H. 1. \^. c. 56, | Jambl. Porph. &c. 

§ The travels of the Greek philosopher were spoken of in vague terms, and 
magnified even by great writers. UUimat terras lustr&sse Pythag^ram, De- 
mocritum» Platonem accepimus. Cicero de f^nibus, L iv. c, 19. We may weU 
believe, then, that such men as Hermippus (apud Joseph, advers. Afuonem,) 
Apollonius, Jamblichus, &c. would cany their exaggerations to the highest 
degree of extravagance on this fertile subject The chief source of these 
fables, and of the supposed learning of the Magi, Chaldxans, Indians, &c. may 
be found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander in his 
eastern expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified the learning. 
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lie resided several years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt,* 
which had been long familiarly known to the Grecian man- 
as veil as the power and wealth, of the nations conquered hj their patr^; 
thej were soticitous to persuade their countrymen, that their ancestors ha4 
leaorned their philosophy from people whose names they had never before 
heard; and their own vanity was flattered by ha^g visited, and familiarly 
known those fancied instructers of mankind. Clearchus, Onesicritui and Ca^ 
listhenes, were the most celebrated of these writers, of whom Diogenes Laer- 
Uus, or rather a far superior man whom he cites, says, AauvQcunnw d« ov«sv$ 
ta tw EMU^fwy xa/tOftBafiata 0ap«apo^ rtpooaittoiftff. **They are mislakeii 
when they refer the Grecian discoveries to the Barbarians.'^ It was natural 
for the eastern nations, when they had adopted the language and learning of 
the Greeks, to avail themselves of Grecian authorities, to prove how much 
that celebrated nati^ owed to people whom they proudly denominated Bar- 
baiiabs. Hence the fables of Berosus the Chakbean, of Manetho the Egyp- 
tian, of Sanchonithon the PhoBniciaa. We except ftom this class of fiU>ulistt 
the Jew, Josephus, the antiquity of whose nation rests on evidence which it 
would be irreverent to name in such company. Had Pythagoras or Thales been 
acquidnted with the Jewish religion, they would have learned far nobler no- 
tions of the Belty, than those which it appears they entertained. Anaxagoras, 
sumamed *o yov$, the preceptor of the g^at Pericles^ was the first Grecian 
philosopher who saw, by the light of reascMi, the natural and moral attributes of 
God, so sublimely described in the Psalms of David. Yet it never was said that 
Anaxagoras had seen the Psalms, the Books of Moses, or any part of the sa* 
cred writings ; and it may be remarked, that Josephus himself, in his first book 
(cont. Appion.) however zealous to prove, that the Greeks derived their 
knowledge from the East, can cite no author in favour of this opinion, v^o liv- 
ed before the age of Alexander. 

• There is a famous passage in Isocrates' panegyric of Busiris, wluch might 
seem to contradict what is said in the preceding note, if we did not reflect, 
that the rules of panegyric require not always a strict adherence to historical 
truth. In speaking of the ancient wisdom and piety of the Egyptians, and par- 
ticularly of the sacerdotal order, he says, that he himself is not the first who 
perceived and acknowledged their merit; that many philosophers had done 
this before him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samian. '0$ o^ixofAtvoi ccf 
Aiyvittov, XOA fiaJdfj^fjs txtvptav ytvofjLtvoc nffj^ ts aXXi^v ^vyoao^iaiv rtpweo^ c»$ 
fovf IXf^ajvoi tx6fu<Sif *o* fa fCtpi to^ Bwfias ts xat fa; oy&s'fMi; f a; cv fot^ 
'(cpw; c^t^oi^es'spcw fuv oMuoi' tdftov^aat^ ^wfitvoi, c» xai f/uijdtv anftu Bta 
fcwf a rtkitov yuyvmto fta^ tuif Bttop^ oAXa ttofa ye totf wSfmftoii sx toututf 
fuO^Ok <Uf evSoxQiftijtStur wttp ovf m jkk (fwt^, To^ovtov yop cv6o|u» f ov$ 
odLXov; 'aauuftoi wttpSaXtPy *»$'< xa» tovi vtc^tpooi *aftwtai tftv$vf».6w aivtoi* 
IM^fjtas «MW, xoc Toi;« rtpecfft>f«poi>$ 'fly^tov 'ofxw riai6ai anytunf tx$uf» 
avyyv/vofuvavi 9j tfof oixtMP trtvfM%jot>iiuvovi* *' Who coming to Egypty ^^d 
VOL. II. 4 
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nerSy and wh6re the son of Mnesarchus miglit probably enjoy 
the protection of many hereditary friends. In that country he 
probably made some additions to his knowledge in arithmetic 
and geometry ; he certainly learned many traditions concern- 
ing the gods, and the human soul ; but what particularly de- 
served his attention was, the secret symbolic writing of the 
priests, and the singular institutions and policy of the sacer- 
dotal order, by which that body of men had long been enabled 
to govern prince and people** At his return from Egypt and 
the east, Pythagoras found his country governed, or rather 
insulted, by the artful and long fortunate Polycrates; a tyrant 
whose power seemed so firmly established, that there remained 
no hopes of subverting it, and under whq3^jea]pu^,eye the son 
of Mnesarchus could neither display hi»^£Uento, 'nOt^Q^joy 
personal security : he therefore returned to European (jtreece, 
and again assisted at the Olympic games; where, being salu- 
ted by the then honoured name of Sophist, he modestly de- 
clined that distinction for the humbler title of Philosopher; 
and when asked what he precisely meant by this new appella- 
tion, he is said to have replied, ^^That, in the same manner 
as at the Olympic assembly, some men came to contend for 
crowns and honours, others to sell their merchandise, and a 
third class merely to see and examine every thing which passed 
in that celebrated convention ; so, on the greater theatre of the 
world, while many struggled for tiie glory of a name, and 

being instructed by ihe priests of that country, first introduced other kinds of 
leanung into Greece, and particularly a more accurate knowledge of religious 
rites and ceremomes/' (I have generalized the expression ewsta^ xw 'ay«$'£ias 
ip <0K *wpoK) *'of which he was a careful observer, tlunking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favour on that account from the gods, he would 
thereby at least procure esteem among men, which also happened to him ; for 
he so far eclipsed the gloty of all other philosophers, that all the young 
desired to become his disciples, and the old were better pleased to see their 
sons in the company of Pythagoras, than engaged in the most lucrative pur' 
suits." If what is said in my account of the life and writings of Isocrates be 
considered with attention, this passage will only serve to confirm the observa- 
tions in the text. 

* Herodotus and Diodorous Siculus, passim ; and Strabo, 1. x. p. 482. 
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many for the advantages ci fortane ; a few, and but a few, 
neither covetous of money, nor ambitious of fame, were con- 
tented with beholding the wonders of so magnificent a specta- 
cle."* This definition has been often cited, because it well 
agrees with the contemplative notions generally ascribed to the 
Pythagorean school; but it will appear in Ihe sequel, that the 
philosophy of Pythagoras was of a more practical kind. 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he travelled to the 
neighbouring territory of 8parta,f and spent a considerable 
time in that capital, diligently studying the laws of Lycurgus, 
and observing the manners and genius of the best governed, 
most virtuous, and most prosperous of all the Grecian states. 
Here he beheld a constitution of government (the wisdom of 
which had been long approved by experience) founded on a 
system of education: and combining, in his clear capacious 
mind, the Spartan laws and discipline with a mixture of the 
Egyptian craft and policy, he framed that sublime plan of le- 
gislation, which was to be far more extensive than the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus $ and which, at first fixing its root in a small 
sect at Crotona, was destined, in twenty or thirty year&, to 
diffuse its flourishing branches over Italy and Sicily. 

Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian q^^^^ ^ 
Greece in his fortieth year, in the full vigour of his authori- 
mind and body4 His fame, doubtless, preceded ^^ "^ ^ ^' 
him; since, whoever had honourably distinguished himself in 
the general convention at Olympia, was speedily known and 
celebrated in the remotest provinces of Greece. His personal 
acquaintances among the Italian Greeks, whose esteem, or 
ratiier respect, he had acquired in that august assembly, 
would naturally be loud in his praises; and the manners of 
the age, in which men lived together in crowds, and enjoyed 
their pastimes, or transacted their serious business widi un- 

* Cicero (Tuac. Quaest. v. 3.) has translated a passage to this purpose from 
Heraclides Ponticus, the scholar of Plato; and the original passage of Hera- 
clitiis is still preserved in Jamblichus. 

f Porphy. Jambli. & Justin, !• zz. 

i Aristoxen apud Jambl. 
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disguised freedom^ in temples and gymnasia^ contributed to 
^ the rapid increase of his friends and admirers* 

talentf.^"^' Upon his arrival at Crotona, he appeared in the 
public places, displaying his dexterity in those ex- 
ercises and accomplishments, which were the fashionable ob- 
jects of pursuit, and the principal sources of honour. His 
skill in music and medicine, sciences which were far better 
understood in his native country than in Magna Greda, pro- 
cured him particular regard; nor can we hesitate to beUeve, 
that his mathematical and natural knowledge would be highly 
admired by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently received 
the first tincture of arts and sciences from the Asiatics, culti- 
vated them with that ardour which novelty inspires ; and who 
seem hitherto to have gained in point of knowledge and civili- 
ty, in proportion as they had lost in purity of life and manners, 
by an acquaintance with their Eastern brethren. 
^ Neither the voluptuousness nor the refinement 

His maimer * 

of life. of the inhabitants of Magna Grsecia, were incom- 

patible with the hopes and fears of the most puerile 
superstition; and Pythagoras, who had seen and examined 
the rites and ceremonies employed by remote nations, celebra- 
ted for their antiquity and their wisdom, to avert the displea- 
sure, or to gaini the good will of their invisible protectors, 
called forth the whole force of this powerful, yet dangerous 
instrument of policy, to excite respect for his person and reve- 
rence for his instructions. He carefully frequented, at an early 
hour, the temples of the gods; his regular purifications and 
sacrifices announced superior sanctity of character; his food 
was of the purest kind, that no corporeal stain might interrupt 
the fancied communication with his celestial friends; and he 
was clothed in the linen of Egypt, which formed the dress* of 
the sacerdotal order in that native land of superstition, as well 
as of the Athenian magistrates and nobles, in the early and pious 
times of their republicf The respect excited by such artifices 
(if we may degrade by that name the means used to deceive 

"^Diodorus. f Thucydid. 1. i. 
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men into their duty and happiness) was enhanced by the high 
renown^ the long travels, the venerable aspect, the harmonious 
voice, the animated and affecting eloquence, of the Samian 
philosopher. His hearers sometimes amounted to 
two thousand of the principal citizens of Crotona: revolatfon^ 
and the magistrates of that republic erected, soon ^^^ ^| 
afber his arrival among them, an elegant and spa- Crotona. 
cious edifice, which was appropriated to the virtu- 
ous lessons of this admired stranger, who pleased their taste, 
and gratified their fancy, while he condemned their manners^ 
and reproached their vices. Equally rapid and astonishing, 
and not more astonishing than advantageous, if we may credit 
the general voice of antiquity, was the reformation produced 
at Crotona in persons of every age, and of eitiier sex, by this 
singular man. The women laid aside their ornaments, and 
resumed their modesty; the youth preferred their duty to their 
pleasures ; the old improved their understanding, and almost 
neglected to improve their fortunes; 

Yet this revolution of manners was not surely so ^ , . 
instantaneous, as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to represent it. 
The same writers, who would thus magnify the fame of Py- 
thagoras, acknowledge, that soon after coming to Crotona, 
he chose a select number of his most assiduous disciples, and 
those chiefly persons of weight in the republic, whose temper, 
oharacter, and views best suited his own. These were formed 
into a distinct association or brotherhood, into which none 
were admitted who possessed not qualities and endowments 
worthy of that honour. In order to confirm this association, 
as well as to obtain the purposes for which it had been in- 
stituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, or symbolic writ- 
ing, and other secrets, which he had learned from the wisdom, 
or rather cunning, of the Egyptian priests: his scholars were 
taught certain signs or words^ by which they might know 
each other; they could correspond, when s^arated by place, 
in an unktiown character; and strangers of all countries, 
Greeks and Barbarians, were promiscuously admitted into the 
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society, after undergoing a due probation as to their disposi- 
itoinflu- ^^"^ ^^^ understanding. In a few years, three 
enceon hundred men, all Pythagoreans, held tiie sove* 
sSS* ^^ reignty of Crotona; the influence of the new sect 
Olymp. extended with rapidity over Locri, Rheglum, Ca- 

A. c. 550. tana, and other cities of Italy and Sicily ; the dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras were diffkised over ancient 
^w?^^ Greece, and the isles of the JEgsean sea; and it 
seemed as if the sage of Samos, whose nobler am- 
bition declined and disdained any particular office of power 
and dignity, had conceived the sublime idea of forming a school 
of enlightened statesmen, who might govern the world, while 
they were themselves governed by wisdom and virtue. 
Hi rti Pythagoras was deeply persuaded, that the hap- 

piness of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live ; and the experience of his own 
times, and of his own island in particular, might teach him 
the dangerous tendency of democratic turbulence on the one 
hand, and jealous tyranny on the other.* He preferred there- 

* A striking example of this appeared at that time in Sicily, if we credit 
Jamblichus, who places the reign of Phalaris, at Agrigentum, in the age of 
Pythagoras. The doubtful, or rather incredible, history of this tyrant, may 
be comprised in few words. His reign, of about sixteen years, was distin- 
g^shed by intolerable atrocities. He burned his enexmes in a brazen bull ; 
and, as lust or cruelty happened to direct, sometimes abused, and sometimes 
eat, boys. Phalaris^ together with his mother and fnends^ (could such a 
monster have friends ?) were burned by the long-injured Agrigentines in his 
own bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whose spurious letters furnished an 
opportunity for Dr. Bentley to display his profound erudition (see his Dissert 
upon Phalaris.) But that very learned man seems not to suspect^ that the 
popular history of Phalaris is as spurious as his epistles. It was a common 
artifice among the Greek poets and orators (see, in voL i. p. 272, the speech 
of Sosicles the Corinthian,) to exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this 
we shall find many examples in the following parts of this work. This prac- 
tice began early : for Pindar says^ 

ToF Bs ta^ffM xQXxt^ xavtiipa i^a'yooir 

Pytb. i. Eko^ so9U tu 
Aristotle mentions To ftifn ^oOMfutf Xiyo/KtMr, the hearsay about Pha]ari% 
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fore, to all governments, a moderate aristocracy; which seems, 
without exception, to have been the well founded opinion of the 
greatest men of antiquity, since, under the administration of 
senates, the republics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained their highest prosperity and splendour. Yet he was 
extremely averse to arbitrary power, whatever shape it might 
assume; and the main aim of his institution was, to prevent 
oppression in the magistrates and licentiousness in the people. 
The dead letter of the law could never, he thought, eflfect that 
salutary purpose, until men were so trained by education and 
discipline, as to regard the great duties of life as its most 
agreeable amusement, and to consider the esteem of their 
fellow-citizens, and their own, as the chief source of their en- 
joyment. Magistrates, thus formed, would command a willing 
obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna Grsecia must soon 
attain the most perfect state of which political society is sus- 
ceptible. 

which Aspanus explains, *0 Bs ^<iJbapt$ Xtyttai ^aXsw tw 'eantov itowdou 
Phalaris b said to have eaten his own son. In the same chapter (c. y. 1. 6. 
Ethic. Nicum.) speaking of brutal passions, Aristotle instances Phalaris some- 
times devouring boys, sometimes using them as the instruments of an absurd 
venereal pleasure : npo$ of podttfudv atottw ^tfiotnjv. The philosopher does 
not say, that he believes these monstrous fictions^ any more than Cicero, 
" nie nobilis taurus, quem crudelissimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris habuUae 
dicitur ;" 1. iv. in Yerrem, c. 33. Timzus, the historian of Sicily, who was 
more likely than any other writer to be well informed concerning the trans- 
actions in his own island, represents the story of Phalaris' bull as a mere 
&ble. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47. Polybius, indeed, attempts to refute 
Timseus, but I think, as to the main pointy with Uttle success. Nor is it sur- 
priung that this judicious writer should be carried along by the torrent. The 
republicans of Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of 
tyrants; T^a/yaBowtei Bs tfjv *ofiottjta ttap fpoytwv, mu ttjv <k(tt6ita4> t<a$> 
9tpaiscMt ; ** exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians, the fierceness of 
their manners, and the impiety of their actions." 'For this reason, the absurd 
fictions concerning Dionysius of Syracuse, Alexander of Pherx, &c. are re- 
lated by many respectable writers. For this reason Hieronymus was described 
in the blackest colours, vide Excerp. ex. Polyb. 1. vii. p. 10. And for this 
reason the enormous cruellies of Phalaris, wl)ich no nation, and far less the 
Sicilians in that age, could have tolerated, received countenance from some 
of the highest nuthorities of antiquity. 
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To explain at large the system of Pythagorasy 
would be to write a treatise of sublime, yet practi- 
cal morality since his conclusions are strictly founded on the 
nature of man. Besides the propensities common to us with 
inferior natures, and besides the selfish and artificial passions 
of avarice and ambition, he found in the human breast the 
seeds of nobler faculties, fitted to yield an incomparably more 
durable, more perfect, and more certain gratification. The 
chief happiness of the mind must be sought in itself, in the en- 
joyment of intellectual and moral pleasure. Our reflex thoughts 
are ever, and intimately present with us; and although the 
bustle of external objects, and the tumult of passion may 
sometimes divert their current, they can never exhaust their 
source. The r^ections on our own conduct will be continual- 
ly occurring to our fancy, whatever pains we may take to 
exclude them; nor can voluptuous enjoyitnent, or ambitious 
activity, ever sor totally occupy the mind of a Persian satrap, 
or a Grecian demagogue, but that their principal happiness or 
misery, in the whole course of life, must chiefly depend upon 
their contemplations of the past, and upon their hopes and 
fears about futurity. To strengthen this great ground-work 
of morality, Pythagoras employed the whole force of education 
and habit. Rules were laid down, to which the members of 
his respected order bound themselves to conform, and from 
which none could swerve, without exclusion from a society of 
Which they proved themselves unworthy. The different periods 
of life had each its appropriated employment. The youth were 
carefully instructed in the gymnastic exercises, in literature,* 

* So I have translated Ev ypa/t/uacrfc xat toii oXKms fM$fjiAa9h of Arisl' 
toxenus apud Stobseuniy Serm. xli. The learned reader will perceive, that I 
comprehend under the name of youth, the two different periods of life c r 
'f^Uxiw^f which the Greeks denoted by the words ftcuf and vewiaxosy boy, an(H 
young man. I have done this, because it was not the intention of Aris4 
toxenus, to say that the young men were not still to be employed in literaA 
ture and science, or that the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and 
constitution. The rules of the Pythagorean school, and the laws of Lycurgus, 
often explain each other. See vol. i. p, 100, & seq. It may be worthy of re- 
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and in science^ and especially in the laws and constitution of 
their country. Their time was so diversified by successive 
study, exercise, and repose, that no leisure remained for the 
premature growth of dangerous passions i and it was an im- 
portant maxim of the Pythagorean school that many things 
were^best learned late,"^ especially love ; from which, if possi- 
ble, the youth should be restrained till their twentieth year, 
and after that period should rarely, and with many precau- 
tions, indulge a passion, always hurtful to the weak, and. 
which, when intemperately indulged, enfeebled the most vi- 
gorous. He required in those who had attained the age of 
manhood^ that they should no longer live for themselves, but 
for the business of the community of which they were mem- 
bers. They were to employ the greatest part of the day in 
the duties of public spirit and patriotism; in the laborious 
or dangerous offices committed to their charge; and to derive 
their chief reward from reading in the eyes of their admiring 
countrymen, the history of their generous exploits; and from 
beholding all around them, the happy effects of their probity, 
beneficence, and fortitude. 

The Pythagoreans were strictly enjoined, as puiegfor 
their earliest and latest work, to review the actions the conduct 
of the past, and, if time permitted, of many pre- ciples, 
ceding days. In the morning they repaired alone 
to the temples, to solitary mountains and forests ; and after 
there conversing with themselves, joined in the conversation 
of their friends, with whom they assembled, in small compa- 
nies, to an early and frugal meal, discussed different subjects 
of philosophy or politics, regulated their conduct for the ensu- 
ing day, and by the mutual strength and encouragement ac- 
quired in this select society, prepared for the tumultuous bustle 

mark, that Jean Jaques Rousseau has borrowed what is rational and practice 
in his system <rf education from these two great sources, as illustrated by 
Plutarch's tract on the subject. 

• Aristoxen. apud Stobxum, Serm. Ixix. This is the great principle of 
Rousseau in his Endle, The passage of Aristoxenus concerning love, is al- 
most literaUy translated in that ingenious but fanciful work. 
VOL, II. 5 
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oi the worlds and Ihe coatentioiis of active life. The ieyening 
was spent as the mornings witii this diffS^rence, that they flien 
indulged in flie moderate nse of flesh and wine, from which 
they rigidly abstained daring the day; and the whole con- 
eluded with that self-examination which was the fundamental 
maxim of the Pythagorean school. 

wluch CO- ^^ ®"**** "*®^ ^^^^y ^^^ ^® principles of this 

Incide with association, would be repeating what has been for* 
tioM^of ^^ merly observed concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 
Lyeuigus. It is sufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- 
gislator of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the highest respect for 
age ; that, like him, he raised the weaker sex from that state 
of inferiority in which they were ungenerously kept in all 
other countries of Greece ; that he inured his disciples to tem- 
perance and sobriety through tlie same means employed by 
Lycurgus : and that botii these great men regarded healfli and 
vigour of body as the main principle and spring of mental 
energy ; that the probationary sUence of the Pythagoreans, 
which credulity has so much exaggerated, was nothing more 
than that prudent, recollected behaviour^ required by Lyciur- 
gus, who prized higher the caution of sUence tiian flie readi- 
ness* of speech ; and that the intimacy of the Spartan and 
Pythagorean friendships, and almost the community of goods, 
naturally flowed from the general spirit and genius of their 
respective systems;! so that the rules of Uie Pythagorean 
order were little more than a transcript of the Spartan laws, 
as these laws themselves were only a refinement on the gene- 
rous and manly institutions of the heroic ages4 
Origin of '^ ^^ history of a man who entertained such 

the fictions just notions of human life, as did the founder of the 
pj^^wis. Pythagorean sect, we may at once reject, as fa- 
bulous, the tales related by the vain, lying Greeks, 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when their na- 
tion seems to have lost the love of truth along with its liberty, 

• Plut. in Lycurg, f See vol. i. p. .104. 

i Diodor. 1. xii. p. 77 » &c. 
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as well as ihe ridicnloiis wonders of the later Platonists^ those 
conteodplative visionaries^ who, during tiie first centuries of 
the Christian nra, degraded ancient philosophers, by describ- 
ing their active and useful lives, as if they had resembled their 
own scholastic tranquillity. Yet, after all, should the least ex- 
traordinary account of the Pythagorean order still seem incre- 
dible, it need cmly be observed, that modem histinry, and even 
our own (Aservation, may have made us acquainted with 
orders, of another kind, of which the.mles are more difficult 
to be observed than those of the Pythagoreans $ and it is equally 
unreasonable and ungenerous to suppose, that what our own 
experience teaches us may be done by the illiberal spirit oi 
superstition, could not in a happier age, be efibcted by the love 
of glory, of virtue^ and of mankind. 

The concurring testimony of historians assures ^„ ^^ 
us, that the school of Pythagoras had flourished tweenCro- 
above forty years, to the unspeakable benefit of ^baris. 
Magna Grsecia, when a war arose between Cro- 
tona and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever contemptuously 
rejected the Pythagorean institutions. The city of Sybaris 
was foimded (as above mentioned) by the Achieans, on the 
confluence of the river Sybaris, from which the city derives its 
name, and the winding stream of Crathis, which descends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the soil, the happy 
temperature of the climate, the resources of fishing, navigation, 
manufactures, and commerce, conspired, with the salutary ef- 
fects of the Achsean laws, wonderfully to augment, in the 
course of two centuries, the strength and populousness of Sy- 
baris, which was surrounded by walls nine miles in extend 
commanded twenty-five subordinate cities, and, could we 
credit the evidence of writers often prone to exaggeration, 
brought three hundred thousand men into the fidd.* Riches 
and luxury proved fatal to the Sybarites, whose The Syba* 
efleminacy passed into a proverb,! which has been "Jj^jed^bV 

• Straboy 1. n. p. 363. Diodor. ibid, 
t Athea«u% 1, sdi. p, 518. 
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Milo the transmitted to modem times. In a decisive battk^ 
rean. ^^ *ey were defeated by the citizens of Crotona 
oi^rmp. under the command of MUo» a favourite disciple of 

A. c. 509. Pythagoras, who had already obtained universal 

renown by his Olympic victories.* 
Sedition in ®"* ^^ destruction of Sybaiis was almost alike 
Crotona. fatal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in 
S^to^Uie' ^^^ ^**y> intoxicated with prosperity, and insti- 
Pythago- gated by th^ artful and ambitious Cylon, whose 
ans ere. ^J^p^J^^g,^^ manners had excluded him from the order 
of Pythagoras, into which he had repeatedly attempted to en- 
ter, became clamorous for an equal partition of the conquered 
territory of Sybaris ; which being denied as inconsistent with 
the nature of aristocratical government, they secretly con- 
spired against their magistrates, attacked them by surprise in 
the senate-house, put many to death, and drove the rest from 
their country. Pythagoras himself died soon afterwards, in 
extreme old age, at Metapontum in Lucania*t His disciples 
were scattered over Magna Grsecia, and particularly Sicily, 
which, at the time of the Carthaginian invasion, was govern- 
ed by men who had imbibed the sublime spirit of their illus- 
trious master. 

The Cartha- Gdon, who eleven years before that event, had 
ginians in- mounted the throne of Syracuse, was entitled, by 
Symp.^^ ^' ^^^ unanimous suffrage of his subjects, to the glo- 
Ixxv. I. rious, though often prostituted appellation of Fa- 

ther of his country.:}: The mildness of his govern- 
ment restored the felicity of the heroic ages, whose equitable 
institutions had much affinity (as above observed) with the 
political system of Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had ce- 
mented an alliance with Theron, lung of Agrigentum, by 
taking his daughter in marriage $ and the confederacy of the 
two principal states of Sicily seemed to have diffused security 
and happiness over the whole island, when the immense arma- 

* Straboy ibid. Pausanias, 1. vi. p. 369. I Aristozenus. 

# iEIian. Yar. Hist. 1. ziiL c. xzxvU. Flut. in Timol. 
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meat of Carthage was beheld off the northern coast. Though 
not absolutely destitute of naval strength, the Sicilians had no- 
thing by which they could oppose a fleet of two thousand 
galleys. The enemy landed witliout opposition in the spacious 
harbour, or rather bay, of Fanormus, whose name may be 
still recognised in the modem capital of Palermo, where the 
Carthaginians had planted one of their most ancient colonies. 
Their forces were commanded by Hamilcar, who was deemed 
a brave and experienced leader. The first care of this general 
was to fortify two camps ; the one destined for his fleet which, 
according to the practice of that age, was drawn on shore ; the 
other intended as a safe retreat for his arlkiy, which immedi- 
ately prepared to form the siege of Himera. Theron used pro- 
per measures to defend the second city in his dominions, until 
his son-in-law, the intrepid Gelon, should arrive to his assist- 
ance at the head of an army of fifty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse. While this numerous army advanced by rapid 
marches, towards Himera, they rencountered a foraging party 
of the enemy, and made ten thousand prisoners. But what 
appeared a still more important booty to the discernment of 
Geloxkf they seized a messenger from Selinus, a city in the 
neighbourhood of Agrigentum, which had entered into a trea- 
cherous correspondence with the Carthaginians. The prisoner 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him that the Seli- 
nuntines would not fail to send the cavalry demanded from 
them at the appointed time, which was likewise particularly 
specified. Upon this discovery, 6elon founded a stratagem, 
not more daring than successful. He commanded a chosen 
body of troops to advance in the night towards the Carthagi- 
nian camp, and by day-break to present themselves to Ha- 
milcar, as his Selinuntine auxiliaries; and when admitted by. 
this artifice, within the rampart^ to assassinate the general and 
set fire to the fleet.* 

* Diodor. 1. is. sect. 25, & seq. Polyaen. 1. i. c. xxvli. 
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Defeated It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar 9I* 

g^Qi. fered a solemn sacrifice to the cruel divinity of 

Carthage^ who delighted in human victinnu While 
he performed this abominable rite^ the soldiers surrounded him 
unarmed, in the gloomy silence of their detested superstition, 
mth whidi their minds were totally penetrated. The Sicilian 
cavalry, being admitted without suspicioay thus found no dif- 
ficulty to execute their audacious design. Hamilcar, while he 
sacrificed an innocent and noble youth to his blood-thirsty 
god, was himself despatched with a dagger ; and, next moment^ 
the Carthaginian ships were in a blaze* A chain of Sicilian 
sentinels, posted on tiie neighbouring eminences, intimated to 
Gelon the happy success of his stratagem ; of which, in order 
fully to avail himself, that gsdlant commander immediately 
conducted the main body of his troops to the Carthaginian 
army, while it was yet agitated by surprise and terror at the 
Their dis- sudden Conflagration. The furious onset of the 
asters. Sicilians made a dreadful havoc among tiie asto- 

nished Barbarians, who recovering, however, their faculties, 
began to defend themselves with vigour ; when the melancholy 
tidings that tiieir ships were all burnt, and their general slain, 
drove them to despair and flight. Gelon commanded his troops 
not to give quarter to an enemy, who, though defeated, still 
seemed formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that an 
hundred and fifty thousand perished in the battie, and the pur- 
suit. The remainder seized an eminence, where they could 
not long maintain themselves, for want of water and pro- 
visions. In the language of an ancient historian, all Africa 
seemed to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon distributed the 
prisoners among the Sicilian cities, in proportion to the con- 
tingents of troops which they had respectively raised for this 
memorable service. The greater part falling to the share of 
Syracuse and Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging those capitals,'^' whose magnificent monuments, still 

* Cicero, Orat. iv. in Verrem. 
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conspicuous in their ruins, are supposed, with great proba- 
bilitjr, to be productions of Carthaginian labour. 

Tlie melancht^ tidings affected Carthage with Treaty of 
consternation and despair. The inhabitants of that ^^noL'- 
city, ever lAamefiilly depressed by bad fortune in Ion and the 
proportion as ftey were immoderately elated by ^2!**'**^"*" 
the deceitful gifts of prosperity, dreaded every 
momrait to behold the victorious enemy in their harbour. To 
ward off thia calamity, their ambassadors were sent to crave 
a suspension of hostilities on any terms the victorious Greeks 
might think proper to impose. Gelon received them with 
such moderation as marked the superiority of his character, 
and told them, that he would desist from every purpose of re-* 
venge, on condition that the Carthaginians paid two thousand 
talents of silver, to be distributed among the cities of Sicily, 
which had incurred trouble and expense by the war; tiiat 
they hencefortti abstained from the abominable practice of 
insulting the. gods by human victims; that they erected two 
templto, one in Carthage, another in Syracuse, to preserve 
the memory of the war, and the articles of tii^ peace.* 

This honourable treaty was a prelude to tiiat oiymp. 
still more famous, concluded thirty years after- ixzxii. 
wards between the Athenians and Persians. It 
marked a nation superior to its enemies not . only in valour 
but in humanity, and conferred more true glory than could 
be acquired by the most splendid series of victories. It might 
be expected, however, and seems much to have been desired, 
tkat a people so advantageously distinguished as were the 
Greeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people who had 
repelled, defeated, and disgraced the most populous and 
powerftil nations, and who were alike prompted by ambition 
and revenge, to the attainment of distant conquest, should 
have united their eflbrts against the enemies who still made 
war on them, and, advancing in s|. rapid career of victory, 

* Diodor. Sicul. ibid. 
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have diffused, along with their dominion, their manners, 
knowledge, and civility over the eastern world. But various 
events and causes, which we shall have occasion afterwards 
to explain, tended to detach the colonies of Magna Graecia 
from the interests of the mother country, as well as to disunite 
the two most powerful republics of that country by intestine 
discord. 

While the fortune of Athens raised her to such power as 
threatened the liberty of Sicily and Greece, the kings of 
Syracuse and Agrigentum contented themselves with the hum- 
bler glory of embellishing their capitals with barbaric spoils, 
and producing those wonders of art, which,* in the time of 
^ Cicero and Yerres, were esteemed among the most precious 
monuments of antiquity.^^ The golden medals of Gelon, still 
preserved, and of the highest beauty,! justify the glowing ex- 
pressions of the Roman orator. 
^ , In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too soon 

Decay of ^ , . ., . . 

Magna Grx. cause to lament their insurrection against their 
^ructoi^of "magistrates, and their dereliction of the discipline 
the Pytha- of Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated 
goreans. superior numbers, who had furnished so many 
victors in the Olympic contest, and whose country was distin- 
guished by the epithet of healthy, on a supposition that the 
vigorous bodies of its inhabitants proceeded fropi an eff*ect of 
the climate, were now totally routed and put to flight at the 
river Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty thousand 
men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, whose forces were far 
less numerous. The other Greek cities of Italy, which are 
said to have imitated the fatal example of Crotona, were ha- 
rassed by wars against each other, or against their barbarous 
neighbours. In consequence of these misfortunes, the Pytiiago- 
reans again recovered their credit; and about sixty years after 
the death of the great founder of their order, Zaleucus and 

* Cicero in Verreniy passim. 

t Mem. de Trevoux, Tan 1727, p. 1449. 
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Charondas, the first in Locri, the second in Thurium endea- 
voured to revive the Pythagorean institutions^ which, perhaps, 
were too perfect for the condition of the times. In less than 
forty years a ifew persecution entirely drove the Pythagoreans 
from Italy, and completed, according to Polybius, the confu- 
sion and misery of that once happy country.* 

♦Polybius, i. 203. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Olory of Mhens.— Military Success of the Confederates. — 
Mhens Rebuilt and Fortified. — Extent of its Wails and Bar- 
bours.'^The Confederates take Byzantiunu-^Conspiracy of 
Pausanias.'-^Banishment of Themistodes. — Virtue of Aristi- 
des. — Ciimm assumes the Command.-^Ms iUustrums Merits 
and Success. — Revolt of Egypt. — War in Cyprus. — Peace 
with Persia. — Domestic transactions of Greece. — The Athe- 
nian Greatness. — Envy of Sparta, Thebes, and Argos.--^ 
Earthquake in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots. — War between 
the Elians and Pisans. — The Temple and Statue of Olympian 
Jupiter.'^Bissensions in Argolis. — Revolt in Boeotia. — Truce 
of Thirty Fears. — Character of Pericles.^^8vIgeetion of the 
Athenian Allies and Colonies. — Spirit of the Athenian Govern- 
ment. 

From the battles of Mycale and Plataea, to the 
of Atheiw memorable war of Peloponnesus, elapsed half a 
in arms. century, the most illustrious in the Grecian annals. 

A* C. 479 

.-431. ' A single republic, one of sixteen states whose uni- 
ted possessions hardly equalled the extent of Scot- 
land, and whose particular territory is scarcely visible in a 
map of *the world, carried on an offensive war against the 
Persian empire, and, though surrounded by jealous allies or 
open enemies, prosecuted this extraordinary enterprise with 
unexampled success; at length, granting such conditions of 
peace as the pride of victory may dictate, and the weight of 
accumulated disasters condescend to solicit or accept. In 
that narrow space of time the same republic erected, on the 
feeble basis of her scanty populatio^ and diminutive territo- 
ry, a mighty mass of empire; established and confirmed her 
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authority over the extent of a thousand miles of the Asi- 
atic coast, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bosphorus; took 
possession of forty intermediate islands,* together with the 
important straits which join the Euxine and the jGgaean; 
conquered and colonised the winding. shores of Macedon and 
Thrace, commanded the coast of the Euxine from Pontus to 
the Chersonesus Taurica^ or Crim Tartary ; and overawing 
the barbarous natives by the experienced terrors of her fleetyf 
protected against thdr injustice and violence, but at the same 
time converted to the. purposes of her own ambition and inte- 
rest, the numerous but scattered colonies which Miletus, and 
other Greek cities of Asia, had at various times established in 
those remote regions.:): Our wonder will be justly increased, 
if we consider that Athens obtained those immortal trophies, 
not over ignorant savages or effeminate slaves, but over men 
who had the same language and laws, the same blood and li- 
neage, the same arts and arms, in short, every thing common 
with the victors but their audacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians ^^ .^^^ 
that, during this rapid career of military and pf Auiens 

in 3Tts 

naval triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous 
enthusiasm, the arts which adorn alike war and peace, and 
improved those decorations of polished life into such perfec- 
tion as few nations have attempted to imitate, and none aspir- 
ed to surpass^ During the administration of a single mair, 
more works of elegance and splendour, more magnificent 
temples, theatres, porticos, and gymnasia were erected within 
the walls of Athens, than could be raised during many centu- 
ries in Rome, though mistress of tiie world, by the wealth 
and labour of tributary provinces. || In the same period of 
time sculpture attained a sublimity, from which that noble 

* Several of these isknds had been foimerly conquered by Athenian com- 
manders, particularly Ifiltiades, as we have related above j but having rebelled 
against the severe government of Athens, they were finaUy subdued by Pe- 
ricles. 

t Plut. in Ppricle. t Strabo, Geograph. passim. 

I Plutarch, in Pericle. 
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art could never afterwards but descend and degenerate i and a 
republic hitherto inferior in works of invention and genius to 
several of her neighbours, and even of her own colonies, pro- 
duced, in the single lifetime of Pericles, those inestimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, and philosophy,* which, in every 
succeeding age, the enlightened portion of mankind bafli inva- 
riably regarded as the best standards, not merely of composi- 
tion and style, but of taste and reason. The name of Greek 
seemed thenceforth to be lost into that of Athenian ; Athenian 
writers are our surest and almost only guides in relating the 
subsequent transactions of the whole nation ;f and from them 
we learn what is yet the most extraordinary circumstance re- 
specting the Athenian empire, that it had been built on such 
stable foundations, and reared with such art and skill, as 
might have long defied the hostile jealousy of Greece and Per- 
sia, confederate in arms and resentment, if various causes, 
which human prudence could neither foresee nor prevent, had 
not shaken its firmness, and precipitated its downfal.:!^ 

Such is the.subject which I have undertaken to treat in this 
and the two following Chapters ; a subject worthy to animate 
the diligence, and call forth the vigour of an historian: but, if 
he truly deserves that respected name, he will remember that 
it is less his duty to amuse the fancy by general description, 
than to explain, with precision and perspicuity, the various 
transactions of this interesting and splendid theme ^ to give 
the reader a full and distinct view of the complicated matter 
which it involves ; and to remove every adventitious circum- 
stance that might distract or dazzle the attention, b!b astrono- 
mers, in viewing the sun, are careful to ward ofi* its surround- 
ing splendour. 

• Pericles may be considered as the contemporary of Socrates, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Thucydides, &c. since, although he died before them of the plague, 
these and other great men flourished during his administration. 

f I mean ThucycUdes and Xenophon, together with the Athenian orators, 
philosophers, and poets. 

^ Thucydid. L vii. & viii, passim. 
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iTie military success of the Atiienians* (which T^\^xtiTy 
naturally forms the first branch of the subject^ be- success of 
cause it not only sup})lied the materials of future pu^^l^ef 
improvements, but awakened that energy requisite 
to cultivate and complete them) includes three separate actions 
which were carried on at the same time, and conspired to tiie 
^ame end, yet cannot be related in one perpetual narrative, 
without occasioning some confusion of ideas, alike destructive 
of the pleasure and of the use, of history. While wa endeavour 
to keep each series of events unbroken and distinct, we must 
be careful to point out its influence on the simultaneous or suc- 
ceeding transactions of the times, th^,t our relation may be at 
once satisfactory and faithful. In such a delinea- Diyigi^n ^f 
tion the trophies of the Persian war justiy claim the subject, 
the first and most conspicuous place ; the hostile animosity of 
rival states, which continually envied and opposed, but for 
reasons that will be fully explained, could neither prevent nor 
retard the growing superiority of Athens, shall occupy the 
middle of the picture 5 and we shall throw into the back 
ground' the successive usurpations of that fortunate republic 
over her allies, colonies, and neighbours* 

The common fears which, notwithstanding innu- ^j^^ ^^^ 
merable sources of animosity, had formed, ^id nianstake 
hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, oiymp. 
were removed by the decisive victories of Platsea l^xv. 2. 
and Mycale. After these memorable events,tt was • • • 
the first care of the Athenians to bring home their wives, 
children, and most valuable effects from the isles of ^gina 
and Salamis. In the latter island they celebrated their good 
fortune by a national solemnity. The sublime Sophocles joined 
in the chorus of boys which danced in exultation, around the 

* The chief materials for this portion of history conast in the first and se- 
cond books of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Diodorus Siciilus ; 
Plutarch's lives of Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pericles ; Pausanias' De- 
scription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural History : scattered facts are supplied 
by other ancient writers, whose works will be carefully cited. 
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Barbarian spoils;"*^ the valour of his predecessor, ^schylus, 
had contributed to the victories by which they were obtained ; 
and his rival, the tender Euripides, w^ bom in the isle of 
Salamis,! on that important day, which proved alike glorious 
to Greece, and fatal to Persia. But an attention to domestic 
concerns prevented not the Athenians from pushing the war 
with vigour, though deserted by the Spartans and other Pelo- 
ponnesians, who sailed home before winter. The Asiatic co- 
lonies, animated by the recent recovery of freedom, seconded 
the Athenian ardour; and the confederates, having successful- 
ly infested the territories of the Great Ring, besieged and 
took the rich city of Sestos in the Chersonesus of Thrace, the 
only place of strength which adhered to the Persian interest in 
that fertile peninsula.:j: 

Athens re- Buring the two following years tl^e war lan- 
builtand guished abroad, while the symptoms of jealousy 
oiymp. ^"^ discord, which had already appeared in the se- 

ixxv. 3,4. paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke 
& 477. ' ^^^ with more virulence at home. The Athenians 
began the laborious task of rebuilding their ruined 
city, wliicb the Persian spoils might contribute to enrich with 
uncommon magnificence, and which an acquaintance gained 
in the course of the war with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Doric architecture, might enable them to adorn with more 
beauty and elegance than had yet been displayed in Europe. 
But the weighty Advice of Themistocles prevailed on them to 
suspend this noble undertaking, and engaged tliem, instead of 
decorating their capital with temples, theatres, and gymnasia, 
to fortify it by walls of such strengtli and solidity as might 
thenceforth bid defiance to every enemy, whether foreign or 
domestic. In an age when the art of attack was so rude and 
imperfect, that the smallest fortress formed an object of im- 
portance, such a design could not fail of exciting jealousy in 
Jealousy of *^® neighbouring republics. The measure was 
Sparta, scarcely determined when an embassy arrived 

* Athenxus, 1. i. f Vitac Euripid. 

t Herodot. 1. ix. c. cvi. Diodor. 1. xi. c. xxxvii. 
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from Sparta, remonstrating against a design peculiarly dan- 
gerous and alarming to those who owed their safety to the 
weakness of their cities. " If the Greeks/' it was said^ " had 
possessed any town of impregnable strength, they must have 
found it impossible to expel the Barbarians from their country. 
The Athenians therefore, who had hitherto so generously 
maintained tilie cause of the confederacy, ought not only to 
desist from raising walls and fortifications, but even to inter- 
rupt a similar design in any republic beyond the isthmus ; the 
Peloponnesus was alone sufficient to afford, in time of danger, 
a secure refuge to the whole Grecian name." 

Themistocles easily unveiled the suspicion and digcovered 
hatred concealed under this specious mask of pub- by Themis- 
lie utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude^ ^ ^^ 
the Spartan artifice by similar address* The senate of the 
five hundred, who gave audience to foreign ambassadors, de- 
clared that Athens would adopt no measure inconsistent with 
the public interest, and promised speedily to send an embassy, 
in their turn, which should remove all groundless apprehen- 
sions entertained on that subject. The !|iaced»monians having 
returned with this temporising answer, Themistocles was im- 
mediately despatched to Sparta, and expected, as he had previ- 
ously concerted matters with his countrymen,"**" to be followed, 
at a proper time, by Aristides, the most respected charac- 
ter of his age ; and by Lisicles, an able orator in the senate 
and assembly. Meanwhile the Athenian walls arose with un- 
exampled celerity. Not only slaves, professed artificers, and 
the poorer classes of citizens, but magistrates of the first 
rank, the venerable fathers of the republic, wrought with their 
own hands, and with unceasing industry. The feeble efforts 
of women and children contributed to the useful labour. The 
most superstitious of men neglected their accustomed solemni- 
ties, and no longer acknowledged the distinction of days or 
seasons ; nor did even the silent tranquillity of night abate the 
ardour of their diligence. The ruins of their city happily 

* Idem. ibid. & in Themist, Lysias Orat. Funeb. & cont. Alcib. 
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♦K a rich variety of materials ; no edifice was 
supplied tfiem with a n^ vmety ^^ ^^^ ^^,p. 

spared, V^'^'^'^llX'eZZ mlated tombs of their an- 
towof a«"ent temples, even ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

safficient reason for delay. »"** ''?"JrL_^ of the extra- 
' had recently visited Athens, F'2"'^^'''Zsi.fom..iion, 

ordinary works cyy-S «" ^tswMd. it occasioned, must 
and the resentment of the Spartans v boldness than 

have disconcerted a man who l«««*f '^.^^fj gut Themisto- 
the commander at Salamis and ^^^^^^^,^ verted, 
cles, with «.e address «>«S«™'^^^^J^'g^^to iegard the 
that it was unworthy Ae S^^"^^ fJ'^'T.^ ..^Hy sus- 
vague rumours of obscure men; and that, '>«Jf J^fhtiy^ 
pISng the appn.ved fi^eHty of t^^^-, ^^ ^^ J^^^„ 

stow some pains in ^.f;7-J„*;,:;^esrSe most popu- 
was enforced, it is said, by seasonaoie miu ^^^„,«tp^l 

lar of the Epiori,- so that the Spartans, deluded or co^pted 
agreed to dc^pateh a second embassy to Athens, consistang ot 
some of their most respectable citizens. These "len had no 
sooner arrived at their destination, than they were taken imo 
custody, as pledges for the safe return of Themistocles and his 
colleagues, who by this time had brought him the welcome 
news, that the walls were completed. The Athenian ambassa- 
dors were now prepared t» throw off the mask. 1 hey ap- 
peared in the LacedasDionian assembly 5 and Themistocles, 
faking for the rest, declared, that his countrymen neeaea 

• Thucy »lia. 1. i. c. Uxrix. & seq. 
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not to learn from their confederates, what me^ures were 
honourable to themselves, and beneficial to the common cause; 
that, by his advice, they had firmly defended their city against 
the assaults of open enemies and jealous friends; and that if 
Sparta entertained any resentment of this measure, which was 
evidently not less conducive to the public interest, than, per- 
haps, displeasing to private ambition, her anger would be 
equally unjust and impotent, since her own citizens must re* 
main as hostages at Athens till his colleagues and himself 
should be restored in safety to their country.* Whatever 
secret indignation this speech might • excite, the Spartans 
thought proper to disguise their animosity. They allowed 
the ambassadors to return home; but the conduct of Themis- 
tocles laid the foundation of that relentless hatred willi which 
he was persecuted by Sparta, whose intrigues engaged all 
Greece, not excepting Athena herself, in the destruction of this 
illustrious citizen. Yet his eminent services, before they were 
interrupted by this storm of persecution, aggravates the shame 
of his country, and displays more fully her signal ingrati- 
tude.! 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themisto- 
was small, narrow, and inconvenient. To suppjy cies bttfldfi * 
its Refects, Themistocles, even before the ^ersiall gi^p*^* 
invasion, had recommended the Pirseus, a pUce ixxv. 4. 

AC 477 

five miles distant from the citadel, furnished with 
three natural basons, which, if properly fortified, might form 
a far more commodious and secure station for the Athenian 
navy. The foundations were laid, and the waJIs began to 
rise, when the cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the 
undertaking* Having in the preceding year fortified the city, 
Themistocles thought the present a proper time, to finish :^he/ 
new harbour.:): His address, his eloquence, and his bribes,'* 
were seasonably applied to divert the resentment of Spart% \ 

* Plttt &c, ibid. t Diodor. 1. xi. p. 437. 

t Thucydid. 1. i. c. xciii. Plut. in Themist. Diodor. xi. 436. 
vol. II. 7 
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\eho^ though thenceforth less jealous of the naval than military 
power of her rival, threatened, on this occasion, to enter At- 
tica with an armed force. But the artful Athenian found 
means to convince the Spartans and their allies, that the con- 
struction of a strong and capacious harhour was a matter essen- 
tially requisite to the common interest of the Grecian con- 
federacy. The work, meantime, was carried on at Athens 
with much spirit and activity, and, in less than a twelvemonth, 
brought to such a prosperous conclusion as could scarcely be 
credited, but on the testimony of a contemporary historian of 
the most approved diligence and fidelity."^ The new walls 
were sufficientiy broad to admit two carriages abreast i the 
stones composing them were of an immense size, strongly 
united py bars of iron, which were fastened by melted lead. 
The Piraeus soon grew into a town, containing many thousand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls begun by Ci- 
mon but finished by Pericles, twenty years after the harbour 
itself had been constructed. The new buildings 
'of Cimon and Pericles are often mentioned in his- 
tory under the name of the Long Walls. They extended forty 
stadia on eitiier side $ and when added to the circumference of 
the ancient city (about sixty stadia,) give us for the whole cir- 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent of nearly eighteen 
English miles.! 

The war ^^^ altercations and animosities excited by such 

aje^stPer- undertakings among the confederates at home^ 
tinued'by prevented not their united arms from assaulting 
tiieconfe- the dominions of the Great King. Thirty Athe- 
nian, and fifty Peloponnesian ships had been em- 
ployed to expel the Persian garrison from the sea-ports which 
they still occupied in the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the 
JEgsean isles. The European fleet, being seasonably joined 
by vai*ious squadrons from the Gree^ cities of Asia, scoured 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and delivered from 

* Thucydid. ubi supra. 

f Pausanias, p. 30, & seq. Strabo, p. 391, & seq. Plut. in Cimon. 
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T oppression the long endaved island of Cyprus. Their next 
operation must have been at a considerable dis- ^i^^ ^^^ 

' tance of time, since they had to retam near two Byzantium. 

»- hundred leagues westward, and then to proceed ix^.^i. * 

>' almost as far towards the north and the Bosphorus A. c. 476. 

t of Thrace. At the entrance of tiiis celebrated canal, which 
joins the Euxine and Proponlis, the city of Byzantium, des- 
tined in future ages to become the seat of empire, and long to 

'^- remain the chief emporium of Europe and of Asia, had been 
first founded by a feeble colony of Megareans, which had ^ 
gradually become populous, flourishing, and independent, but 
^rtiich was actually commanded and insulted by armed Bar- 
barians. It is not probable that Xerxes, or his ministers, p^- 
ceived the peculiar security of Byzantium, situate between the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, two straits, which it might 
occasionally shut to an hostile nayy, or open to the fleets of 
commerce. But had they been sensible of tliis advantage, the 
misfortunes hitherto attending all their maritime enterprises, 
must have rendered it impossible to encourage their seamen 
to resist a victopous enemy. They discoyered, however, more 
than their usual vigour, in defending by land, a place which 
they regarded as the centre of very valuable possessions. The 
adjacent coast of Thrace forms a striking contrast with the 
inland parts of that country. Instead of bleak heaths and 
and snowy mountains, which deform the inhospitable regions 
of Hsemus and Rhodop^, the maritime provinces produce in 
abundance, vines, olives, the most necessary grains, and the 
most delicious fruits. The climate vies with the delightful 
softness of the Asiatic plains; and the soil had been long cul- 
tivated by Greek colonies, who had widely extended them- 
selves on both sides of Byzantium. The Barbarians strength- 

I ened the garrison of the place, which was well supplied with 
provisions, and commanded by Persians of the first distinction, 
among whom were several kinsmen of the Great King. The 
siege was obstinate, but the events of it are not described in 
history. It is only known, that the walls were stormed, and 
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that an immense booty, together with many Persian princes 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the victors.")^ 
Theconspi- ^^^ ©^ds the glory of Pausanias, who -still 
mc^ofPau- commanded the forces of the confederacy; a man 
^^'^^ ' whose fame would rival, the most illustrious names 

of antiquity, had he fallen in the siege of Byzantium. The 
rich spoils of Plataea, of which the tenth was allotted to him 
as general, raised him above the equality required by the re- 
publican institutions of his country. * His recent conquest 
still farther augmented his wealth and inflamed his ambition: 
a continual flow of prosperity, which is apt to stagger the 
best regulated minds, overset the towering pride of Pausanias. 
As he conceived himself too great to remain a subject, he was 
willing to become a sovereign, through the assistance of 
Xerxes, the inveterate enemy of his country. To this prince 
he made application, by means of Gongylus the Eretrian, a 
fit instrument for any kind of villany. To such an associate 
Fausanias had intrusted tlie noble Persians taken in Byzan- 
tium. This man escaped with his prisoners across the Bos- 
phorus, and conveyed a letter to the Great King^ in which the 
Spartaii general having mentioned, as an indubitable proof of 
his sincerity, the restoring his captive kinsmen, proposed to 
enter into strict amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter in 
msuriage, to second his efforts in conquering Greece, and to 
hold that country as a dependent province of the Persian em- 
pire. The Persian is said to have highly relished these pro- 
posals, the subjugation of Gneece being the great object of his 
reign. It is certain that he speedily sent Artabazus, a noble- 
man of confidence, to confer and co-operate with the traitor. 
But Pausanias himself acted with -the precipi- 
m conduct- ^jgjj^y jm J inconsistency of a man, who had either 
been deluded into treason by bad advice, or totally 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of ambition tiiat> float- 
ed in his distempered brain. Instead of dissembling his de- 

* Plut in Aiistld. Thucjrdid*. 1. i. 95, & seqq. Diodor. 1. xi, 44—46, 
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signs until they were ripe for execution^ he assumed at once the 
tone of a master and the manners of a tyruit. He became 
difficult of access to his colleagues in command, disdained 
their advice in concerting measures which they were ordered 
to execute; he was surrounded by guards, chosen from the 
conquered Barbarians; and he punished the slightest offenoe 
in, the allied troops with a rigour hitherto unknown to the 
Grecian discipline. He still managed, indeed, the fierce 
spirits of the Spartans, but without any degree of prudence, 
since the distinctions which he demanded for fAem, tended 
. only to irritate and inflanie their confederates, who were not 
allowed to forage, to di'aw watery to cut down straw for their 
beds, until the countrymen of Paui^nias had been previously 
furnished with all th^Qe artid^.. . 

This intolerable -insolence disgusted- and pro- The ^lies 
Yoked the army in general, but especially the rekct his 
lonians, who lamented that jthey had been no soon- oiymp. 
er delivered from the shackles, of Persian des- ^P^- ^- - 

. ; A. C .47o. 

potism, than they were bent under the severer and 
more odious yoke of Sparta. By common consent, they re- 
paired to the Athenian Aristides, and his colleague Cimon, 
the sot^ of Miltiades, a youth of the fairest hopes, who had 
signaIized!1iii|*patriotism and valour in all the glorious scenes 
of the war. ' Their designs being approved by these Athenian 
commanders, Uliades and Antagoras, respectively intrusted 
with the fleets of Samos and Chios, the bravest of all the mari- 
time, allies, seized the first opportunity to insult the galley of 
Pausanias: and when reproached and threatened by the Spar- 
tan, they desired him to thank Fortune, _who had favoured 
him at Plataea, the memory of which victiiry alone saved him 
from the immediate punishment of his arrogance and cruel- 
ty. These words speedily re-echoed through the whole fleet, 
and served, as soon as they were heard, for the signal of gene- 
ral" revolt. The difi*^ent squadrons of Asia and ^^ submit 
the Hellespont sailed from their stations, joined totheAthe- 
the^ ships of Uliades and Antagoras, loudly de- "^*"^' 
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Glared against the insolent ambition of Pausanias^ abjured the 
proud tyranny of Sparta^ and for ever ranged themselyes 
under the victorious colours of Athens, whose generous mag- 
nanimity seemed best fitted to command the willing obedience 
of freemen.* 

Pausanias '^*® revolution had immediate and important 

recaUed by effects, which we shall proceed to explain, when 
^ P^' yfQ -have punished and dismissed the unworthy 
oiymp. Pausanias. Apprised of his malversation and 

A.C.475. treachery, the SpaHan senate recalled him, to 

stand trial for his life. But his immense wealth 
enabling him to corrupt the integrity of his judges, he escaped 
without farther punishment than degradation from his office, 
and paying a heavy fine. In his stead, the Spartans, substi- 
tuted not one admiral, but several captains, wifli divided au- 
thority, thereby to remove the odium and resentment which 
the insolence of unlimited command had excited among their 
confederates. Pausanias, though divested of his public char- 
acter, having accompanied these officers to the Hellespont, in 

a vessel fitted out at his private expense, began t6 
the east; display more arrogance than ever. He disdained 

not only the manners and behaviour, but the dress 
and appearance of a Greek; carried on, almost openly, hi^ 
treacherous correspondence with Artabazus; increased tb^ 
number of his Barbarian guards and attendants ^ trampled 
with contempt on the most revered institutions of his countr/i 
and displayed that provoking pomp of power, and that offen- 
sive ostentation of vice, which disgraced the profligate liveb 
of the Persian satraps.f * 

recalled b When the Spartan magistrates received a lull 
thcscytal6; account of his pride and folly, they were appre'-* 

hensive lest he- might refuse to return home on ah 
ordinary summons, and therefore employed the form of the 
scytale, a form reserved for the most solemn occasions. The 

* Nepos in Pausan. Plutarch, in Arlstid. 
t Thucydid. i. 95, & 128. 
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scytal^^ (for opinion can give importance to any thing) was 
only a narrow scroll of parchment^ wliich had been rolled on 
a piece of wood, and then stamped with the decree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan invested with authority at home or 
abroad^ possessed a tally exactly corresponding to the rod on 
which the parchment had been first rolled. By applying his 
tally, the words of the scytale necessarily arranged themselves 
in their original form, and attested the authentic command of 
the magistrate. As tutor to the infant King of Sparta, Pausa- 
nias had been furnished with an instrument of tiiis kind ; and 
such is the effect of legal formality, that a man who would 
probably have' despised the injunction of a simple letter, re- 
turned withd&t delay to a country which he had betrayed, when 
his recall was accompanied with this frivolous, but respected 
ceremony. 

The external professions, and byxmcritital pe- , , , 
dantry of Spartan virtue, were most shamefully ed. 
detected and exposed in the whole affair of Pausa- 
nias. Though convicted of the most odious tyranny, extortion, 
and profligacy, he was still allowed to enjoy the benefit of 
personal freedom; to correspond by frequent messages with 
his accomplice Artabazus, and, at length, to tamper with the 
Helots and Messenians, those oppressed slaves, who were ever 
ready to rebel against imperious and cruel masters. But as 
it exceeded even the opulence and effrontery of Pausanias, to 
corrupt and influence the whole republic, those who had either 
escaped the general contagion of venality, or who were offend- 
ed at not sharing his bribes, accused him, a third time, of 
treason to Greece, in consequence of an event wmch enabled 
them in the fullest manner to make good the charge. An un- 
happy youth, who iived with Pausanias as the wretched in- 
strument of his pleasure, was destined by that monster to 
become the victim of his ambition. He was charged with a 
letter from his master to Artabazus, in which, after explaining 
the actual state of his affairs, Pausanias hinted to him, as had 
been his usual practice, to destroy the bearer. The suspicious 
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youth, who had observed that none of those sent on such er- 
rands ever returned to their country, broke open the letter, 
and re^d his own fate. Fired with resentment, he instantly 
carried the writing to the enemies of Pausanias, who prudent- 
ly advised the messenger to talce refuge in the temple of Nep- 
tune, expecting that his master would soon follow him. 
Meanwhile they practised a concealment in the wall of the 
temple, and having acquainted the Ephori, and other chief 
magistrates, with their contrivance for convicting the traitor 
by his own words, they obtained a deputation to accompany 
them, to remain concealed with them in the temple, and to 
overhear the mutual reproaches between Pausanias and his 
messenger. Yet the superstition of the Spartans permitted 
them not to seize the criminal in that sacred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in safety ; and when the senate had at length 
determined to lay hold of him, he was privately admonished of 
his danger by some members of that venal assembly. Upon this 
intelligence, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, from 
which it being unlawful to drag him, that asylum was sur- 
i*ounded by guards ; all necessaries were denied the prisoner, 
and he thus perished by hunger. "^^ 

Aristides "^^^ ^^^ punishment of this detestable traitor 

intrusted could not repair the ruinous effects of his miscon- 
fin^c^s^of *"<^* ^^^ villany. Not only the lonians, who had 
the confed- first begun the revolt, but the foreign confederates 
Symp. in general, loudly rejected the pretensions of Dor- 

A^c 475 ^*^ ^"* other captains whom the Spartans appoint- 
ed to command them. A few communities of 
Peloponnesib still followed the Lacedaemonian standard ; but 
the islanders and Asiatics unanimously applied to Aristides, 
to whose approved wisdom and virtue they not only intrusted 
the operations of the combined armament, but voluntarily 
submitted their more particular concerns: and experience 
soon justified their prudent choice. Pay^ was not yet intro- 

* Thucyd. 1. i. c. cxxviii. & seq. Diodor. l.xi, c. xliv. & Nepos in Pausan. 
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dttced inta the Gi«cian service, because the character of sol* 
iter was not separated from that of dtisieiu It bad been usual> 
however, to raise annually a certain proportion of supplies 
among the several confederates, in order to purchase arms, to 
equip and victual the galleys, and to provide sudi engines of 
war as seemed requisite in storming the fortiited towns belong- 
ing to tiie common enemy."^ By unanimous suffrage, Aristides 
waB appointed to new model and aj^ly this necessary tax, 
which had been imposed and exacted by the Spartans, without 
sufficient attention to the respective faculties of the contribu- 
taries« The Jionest Athenian executed this delicate office with 
no less jlidgment than equity. The whole annual , . 
imposition amounted to four hundred and sixty mount. 
talents, about ninety thousand pounds sterling; 
which was proportioned with such nice accuracy, that no state 
found the smallest reason ta complain of any unjust partiality. 
The common tre.asure was kept in the central and sacred 
island of Delos $ and, though intrusted to the personal discre- 
tion of the Athenian commandjsr, was soon conceived to lie 
at the disposition of his republicf - 

While the merit of Aristidea thus procured his ^^^^ ^^^ 
countrymen the management of the national trea- persecution 
sure of Greece, Themistocles was equally success- tocles!""^ 
ful in improving the internal resources of the state. 
By yielding more protection to strangers than they enjoyed 
in neighbouring cities, he augmented not only the populoua- 
nesSjT but the wealth of Athens, as^ that description of men paid 
an annual contribution in return for their security.:^ This, 
together with other branches of the revpniie, he employed in 
building aimually about sixty galleys, the addition of wliich to- 
the Athenian navy abundantly compensated such losses as 
were sustained by the accidents, of the sea in foreign parts. 
Notwithstanding the envy and malice of worthless dema- 

* Plut. in Aristid. p, 532, and seqq. 

t Ibid. p. 534. Thucyd. 1. i. c. xcvi. Diodor. p. 448, 

t Lysias adv. Philon. . 

vol. II. 8 
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gpgaes, who in&Bted the Athenian naatmkly and Gourts of jns- 
tice, Themistodes was &8t advancing to the attainment of the 
same authority at home, which Aristides enjoyed abroad^ 
wiien eomidaints amred from Sjiarta^ that he had conspired 
with Pausanias to betray the public liberty* The known re- 
sentment of the* Spartans against this extraordinary man, 
sufficiently explains the reason why they, who were so dilato- 
ry in their proceedings against Paasanins himself, should be 
so eager to bring to punishment his supposed accomplice. Bot 
it is not easy to conceive, how the Athenians could admit such 
an accusation against a citizen, whose singular valour and 
conduct had gained the decisive victory at Salamis } whose 
counsels and address had fortified their city with impregnable 
strength ; whose foresight and activity had procured them a 
ieet which no nation In the world could resist; and whose 
abilities and patriotism had not imly saved his country from 
tiie most formidable invasion recorded in hk^ry, and which 
was principally directed against Athens, b«t amidst the ter- 
rors of this invasion, the treachery of fsdse frimids, and the 
violence of open enemies, had so eminently contributed to 
raise his republic to the first rank in the Grecian confederacy. 
Yet such, on the one hand, was the effect of that envj which 
in republics, always accompanies excellence ; and such, on the 
other, the influence of Spartan bribery and intrignes, tbat 
Theraistocles was banished by the ostracism, a punishment 
inflicted on men whose aspiring ambition seemed dangerous to 
freedom, which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had effect only during a term of years.* 
His death '^ ^^ prpbable, that the illustrious exile would 

^nd cha- have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- 
oiymp. pointed time ; but the p«*secution of Sparta allowed 
^x^.^ not his countrymen leisure to repent of their seve- 
rity. Having punished Pausanias, they acquainted 
the Athenians, ".That from the psqiers of this notorious trai- 
tor, complete evidence appeared of the guUt of Themistocles ; 

* Diodor. p. 445, and seqq. Plut. ibid. 
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that it was not sufficieiit, therefore, to have expelled him for a 
few years firon Athens, by an indulgent decree which the as- 
sembly might revoke at pleasure $ that crimes against the 
general confederacy o£ Greece ought to be judged by the Am- 
{rtilctjronic council, and punished by death, or perpetual banish- 
ment." The Athenians shamefully complied with this demand* 
It appeared, indeed, that Themistocles had corresponded with 
Pausanias, and been privy to his designs $ but he persisted in 
affirming that he never had approved them* The rivalship 
and enmity subsisting between Sparta, and Argos, had induced 
him to choose the latter as the place of his retreat. There he 
received the news of his condemnation ; after which, not think- 
ing himself secure in any city of Peloponnesus, he sailed to 
Corcyra. But his enemies still cmitinuing to persecute blkn, 
lie fled to the o^iosite coast of Epirus, and sought refuge 
among tite barbarous Molossians. Soon afterwards he escaped 
into P^iua, where his wmiderful versatUity of genius, in ac- 
quiring the language and manners of that country, recom- 
mended him to the new king Artaxerxes, who had lately 
succeeded the unfortunate invader of Greece. The suspicion 
of treason thi^ws a dark shade on the eminent oiymp. 
lustre of his abilities; nor does the disinterested- ixxvU. i. 
ness of his private character tend to remove the 
imputation. Though he carried with him to Persia his most 
valuable effects, yet the estimate of the property which he left 
behind in Athens, amounted to an hundred talents (above 
twenty thousand pounds sterling), an immense sum, when 
estimated by the value of money in that age. The whole was 
confiscated to the exchequer; and the eagerness of the popu- 
lace to seize this rich booty, serves to explain the alacrity 
with which all parties concurred in his destruction. A report 
prevailed in Greece that Themistocles could never forgive the 
ingratitude of the Athenians, which he had determined to re- 
venge at the head of a powerful army, raised by Artaxerxes. 
But perceiving the unexampled success of Cimon on the 
Asiatic coast, he despaired of being able to accomplish his 
design ; and, in a miclancholy hour» ended his life by poison 
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at the age of sixty-five^ in Magnesia^ a town of Lydia^ wUch 
had been bestowed on him by the liberality of the Persiaii 
monarch."^ 

Death of I* 18 worthy of observation, that the three great 

^istides. commanders who had resisted and disgraced the 
ixxvii. 2. arms of Xerxes, quitted the scene almost at the 
A.C. 471. gi^ii^ ^m^ While Pausaniafl and Themistocles 
suffered the punishment of their real or pretended crimes, 
Aristides died of old age, universally regretted by the affec- 
His charac- tionate admiration of his country. He, who had 
^^' long managed the common treasury of Greece, 

left not a sujQIcient.sum to defray the expense of his funeral. 
His son Lysimachus received a present of three hundred 
podhds from the public, to enable him to pursue and .finish his 
education. His daughters were maintained and portioned at 
the expense of the treasury. This honourable poverty well 
corresponded with the manly elevation of his character, whose 
pure and unsullied splendour, in tiie opinion of a gopd judge 
of merit,! ^^ eclipses tiie doubtful fame of his dazzling, but 
unfortunate rival. 

Elevation of ^^ ***® death <rf Aristides, the conduct of the 
cimon to Persian war devolved on his colleague Cimon> who 
js^d!^' united the integrity of that great man to the valour 
of Miltiades and the decisive boldness of Themis- 
tocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence which dis- 
dains bare imitation, he not only reflected the most dis- 
tinguished excellences of hid predecessors, but improved and 
adorned them by an elegant liberality of manners, an indul- 
gent humanity, and candid condescension ; virtues which long 
secured him the affections of his fellow-citizens, while his 
military talents and authority, alwjtys directed by moderation 
and justice, maintained an absolute ascendant over the allies 
He reduces of the republic. His first operations were employ^ 
the coast of ed against the coast of Thrace, which the taking 

• Plut. & Nepos in Themist. Diodor. 1. xi. c. liv— lix. Thucyd. i. 135, 
&8eq. 
t Pkto apud Flutardi. in Amtid. 
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of Byzantium seemed to render an easy conquest. Tbnce, 
The only places in that country fitted to make an ij^/^, 
obstinate resistance were the towns of Eion and ^' ^' ^'^^' 
Amphipolis, both situate on the river Strymon; the former 
near its junction with the Strymonic gulf^ the latter more 
remote from the shore, but entirely surrounded by an arm of 
the gulf, and the principal branches of that copious river. 
Amphipolisy however, was taken, and planted by a numerous 
colony of Athenians. But Eion still opposed a vigorous re- 
sistance; Boges the Persian governor, having determined 
rather to perish tiian surrender. After long baffling the efforts 
of the besi^ers, by such persevering courage and activity as 
none oi his countrymen had displayed in the course of the war, 
this fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed, but exasperated 
by hunges> ffis companions and attendants, equally desperate 
with their leader, followed his* intrepid example ; and mount- 
ing the ramparts with one accord, threw into the middle 
stream of the Strymon their gold, silver, and other pre- 
cious effects. After thus attesting tiieir implacable hatred to 
the assailants, they calmly descended, lighted a funeral pile, 
butchered their wives and children, and again mounting the 
walls, precipitated themselves with fiiry into the tiiickest of 
the flames.""^ 

With this signal act of despair ended flie Per- pursues the 
sian dominion over the coast of Europe, which enemy into 
finally submitted to the victorious arms of Cimon ; oiyinp. 
a general, who knew alike how to conquer and l^^ii. 3. 
how to use the victory. The AtheniaQs were eager 
ta prolong the authority of a man, who: seemed ambitious to 
acquire wealth by valour, only that by wesdtfa he might pur- 
chase the public esteem; and whose affable kindness, and 
winning liberality, continually increased his fame and his 
influence botii at home and abroad. The reinforcements with 
which he was speedily furnished by the republic, enabled him 
to pursue the enemy into Asia, without allowing them time to 

* Plttt. in Cimon. Diodor. 2. zL 
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breathe, or recover strength, after their repeated defeats. The 
intermediate islands ambitioasly courted lus protection and 
friendship ; and their feeble aid, together with the more povcar- 
ful assistance of the Ionian coast, speedily increased his fleet 
to the number of three hundred sail. 

Hb rapid ^^^ ^'^ formidable armament he stretched 

flttcceMin towards the coast of Caria, where his approach 
JL^,"* served for the signal of liberty to the numerous 
Greek cities in that rich province. Seconded by 
the ardour of the native^, he successively besieged and reduced 
the walled towns and fortresses, several of which were defend- 
ed with powerful garrisons $ and, in the coarse of a few months, 
totally expelled the Persians from all their strong holds in 
Caria. The victorious armament then proceeded eastward to 
Lycia, and received the submission of that valuable coast. 
He takes 1^ citizens of Phaselis alone, defended by strong 
PhaseBs. walls, and a numerous garrison, refused to admit 
the Grecian fleet, or to betray tiieir Persian mast^. Their 
resistance was the more formidable, because their ancient 
connexion with the Chians, who actually served under the 
colours of Cimon, enabled them to eator into a treacherous 
correspondence with the^enemy. After other means of inter- 
course had been- cut off, the Chians still shot arrows over the 
walls, and thus conveyed intelligence into the place of all the 
measures adopted by the assailants. Wherever the attack 
was made, flie townsmen and garrison were prepared to re- 
sist $ the besiegers were long baffled in all their attempts; but 
the perseverance of Cimon finally overcame the obstinacy of his 
enemies. Their vigorous resistance was not distinguished by 
any memorable punishment; the mediation of the Chians, who 
were justly esteemed among the best sailors in the Athenian 
fleet, easOy prevailing on the lenity of Cimon to grant them a 
capitulation, on condition that they immediately paid ten 
talents, and augmented the Grecian armament by their whole 
naval strength."* 

* Plot & Diodor. ibid. 
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The distracted state of Persia^ the intrigues of x^ep^,. 
the court, the discord of the palace, and the civil nans pre- 
wars which raised to the throne of Xerxes his ^^e.^ 
third son Artaxerxes, distinguished by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vast but unwieldy empire from 
making any vigorous effort to resist the European invasion. 
But after Artaxerxes had at length crushed the unfortunate 
ambition of his competitors, and acquired ftrm possession of 
the rdns of government, which he continued to 
hold for half a century,* he naturally concerted 435^' *~ 
proper measures to defend his remaining domi- 
nions in Asia Minor. Having re-established tiie Persian 
authority in the isle of Cyprus, he considered that Pamphylia, 
being the next province to Lyda, would probably receive a 
speedy visit from the victorious Greeks. That he might 
meet tiiem th^« with becoming vigour, he assembled a power- 
ful lUfmy on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A fleet 
likewise, of four hundred sail, was collected, chiefly from 
CUicia and PhcBnicia, and was commanded to rendezvous 
near tiie mouth of fliat river. 

TTie Greeks, conducted by the activity of Ci- 
mon, delayed not to undertake the enterprise ed at^seft' 
which the prudence of Artaxerxes had foreseen. J^^y^P* 
Their fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty a. c. 470. 
galleys, fell in with the Persian squadrons off the 
coast of Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in their 
superior numbers, did not decline the engagement, which was 
obstinate, fierce, and bloody. Many of their ships were sunk ; 
an hundred were taken; the rest fled in disorder towards the 
shore of Cyprus ; but, being speedily pursued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned by the terror 
of thdr crews, to the victors; and thus the mighty p*epara-< 
tions, which the Great King had raised with such flattering 

* Compare Thucydid. 1. i. c. cxzxvii. and Usher Chronol. See also Petav. 
de Doctrin. Tempi. 1. x. c. zzv. who endeavours to reconcile the chronologi- 
cal difTerences between Thucydides and Plutarch in Themist 
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hopeSf strengthened in one day^ with about three hundred sail, 
the hostile navy of Greece.* 

cimon's va- vigorous mind of Cimon, instead of being 

lour and intoxicated with this flow of prosperity^ was less 
conduct. elevated with good fortune, than solicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured vesaajs contained above twenty thou- 
sand Persians. The soldiers encamped on the Eurymedon 
were still ignorant of the sea-fight. These circumstances in- 
stantly su^ested to the quick discernment of Cimon a strata- 
gem for surprising the Persian camp, which was executed on 
the evening of the same glorious day with admirable success. 
The prisoners were stiipped of their eastern attire; the bra- 
vest of the Greeks condescended to assume the tiara and scimi- 
tar, and thus disguised, embarked in the Persian ships, and 
sailed up the river Eurymedon with a favourable gale. The 
unsuspecting Barbarians received them with open arms into 
their camp, as their long-expected companions. But the 
Greeks had no sooner been admitted within the gates, than 
on a given signal, at once drawing their swords, they attacked^ 
with the concert of disciplined valour, the. defenceless securi- 
ty of their now astonished and trembling adversaries. Before 

the Persians recovered from their surprise, Cimon 
decisive ^c- had advanced to the tent of their general. Conster- 
tory of Eu- nation and despair seized this numerous but un- 

warlike host. The -few who were least overcome 
by the impressions of fear and amazement, betook themselves 
to .flight; a panic terror suspended the powers of the rest; 
they remained, and fell, unarmed and unresisting, by the 
hands of an unknown enemy. 

The spoil, ^^^ rich^poils of the Barbarian camp, reward- 
how em- ed the enterprise and celerity of the Greeks, who, 
P ^^^ ' loaded with wealth and glory, returned home du- 

ring winter, and piously dedicated to Apollo a tenth of the 
plunder acquired by these ever memorable achievements. 
A considerable portion of the remainder was employed (as 

• Thucydid. Plut Diodor. ibid, 
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motioned aboTe) in strengtbeiiing the fortifieatioiisof Albeiis* 
Agreeably to the Grecian custom^ the general was entitled to 
a valuable share. Cimon received it as a testimony .of the 
public esteem, and expended it for the public use: embellishing 
Athens his beloved birth-place with shady walks, gardens^ 
porticos, schools. of exercise, and other wcnrks of general plea- 
sure and utility.* 

After these decisive victories, the Greeks, head- 
^d by the Athenians, carried on the war during niam prose- 
twenty-one years, rather for plunder than glory. ^^^ ^^^ 
The manifest. supmority which they enjoyed on mymp, 
all the eastern ahores of the Mediterranean, might j^^' ^ 
have rendered their maritime allies sufficiently se- 
cure« But the people of Attiens, whose councils began about 
this time to be governed by the magnanimous ambition and 
profound policy of Pericles, had the addresis to persuade their 
confederates that naval preparations and enterprises were 
still as necessary as ever. At length, however, 
most of those scattered islandis and sea-ports, in8teaS**oF 
which ranged under the colours of Athens, grew «*"?» frww 
weary of perpetual hostilities, of which they shared ^^ ^*' 
the toil and the danger, while their lofty leaders alone reaped 
the advantage and the glory, and became continually more 
anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, and the undisturb* 
ed comforts of domestic tranquillity. The Athenians availed 
themselves of this disposition, to engage such states as appear* 
ed most backward in raising their contingents for the commoiat 
armament, to componnd for personal service on shiiriioard^ 
by an annual supply of money, which might enable Athens 
continually to keep in readiness a fleet of observation, to watch 
an^ check the motions of the common enemy. This, at first 
voluntary^ contribution soon amounted to the value of an hutt'* 
dred thousand pounds. It was gradually augmented ; and, at 
length, raised, by Pericles to three times the original sum if 
an immense income, considering that the proportional value 

* Idem, ibid. & Nepos in Cimon. & Thucyidl^. 1. i. 
t Thucydid, ibid. & Plut. in Perid. 
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of money to labour was then ten times higher than at present; 
and considering also the very limited revennes of the greatest 
monar^hs of antiquity ; since, from all the various provinces 
of the Persian empire, scarcely four millions sterling entered 
the royal treasury.* 

prepare to ^^ ^^^^ eastern expeditions, the Greeks had 

undertake an opportunity of visiting the large and beautiful 
Son ^Ig^st islaiid ^f Cyprus, which, though delivered by their 
CypiTLs. valour from some Persian garrisons, either still 
iJlx^F.'s. continued, or again became, subject to that empire. 
A. c. 466. The striking advantages! of a delightful territory, 
four hundred miles in circumference, producing in great abun- 
dance wine, oil, with the most delicious fruits, and deemed 
Invaluable in ancient times on account of its rich mines of 
brass, naturally tempted the ambition of an enterprising na* 
tion. The conquest of Cyprus was still farther recommended 
to the Athenians, as the sea-coast had been peopled by a Gre- 
cian colony under the heroic Teucer,. who buUt there a city 
called Salamis from the name of his native country,^ which, 
from the earliest antiquity, had been regarded as a dependence 
of Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had hitherto at- 
tained neither power nor splendour ; their settlements had been 
successively reduced by the Phoenicians and the Great King ; 
and they actually languished in a condition of debility which 
threatened their total ruin.|| Honour prompted the Athenians 
to relieve their distressed brethren ; interest incited them to 
acquire possession of a valuable island. With two hundred 
ships of war they prepared to undertake this important ent^- 
prise, when an object still more dazzling gave a new direction 
to their arms. 

Diverted Amidst the troubles which attended the esta- 

from that faltshment of Artaxerxes on the Persian throne, 
theTrevolt^ the Egyptians sought an opportunity to withdraw 

* Herodot. iii. 95. In modern times the precious metals have so much 
increased in quantity and diminished in value, that in 1660 the revenue of 
Hindoostan amounted to thirty-two ihillions sterling*. 

t Strabo, p. 648. ' + Isocrat. in Evador. i Isocrat. ibid. 
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themselves from the yoke of a nation whose tyranny of Egypt. 
they had long felt and lamented. A leader only izx^^.'4. 
was wanting to head the rebellion. This also was ^' c* ^^'^ 
at length discovered in Inarus, a bold Lybian chiefs to whose 
standard the malcontents assembling from all quarters^ gra- 
dually gi'ew into an army, which attacked and defeated the 
Persian mercenaries, cfxpelled the garrisons, banished or put 
to death the governors and officers of the revenue, and tra- 
versing the kingdom without control or resistance, every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and independent na- 
tion. Nor was this the capricious revolt of short-sighted 
Barbarians. Inarus maintained his conquest with valour and 
policy; and in order tr> strengthen his interest by foreign al- 
liance, despatched an embassy to Athens, craving the assis- 
tance of that victorious republic against its most odious and 
inveterate enemy.* 

The negotiation was successful ; the Athenians j.^^^ ^^i^^, 
burned with desire to share the spoils of Persia, n^ anna- 
and commanded the ships, destined for Cyprus, to thither ; 
sail to Egypt, ^hey had scarcely arrived in that p^ypp- 
kingdom when a Persian army of three hundred a. c. 463. 
thousand men, commanded by Achsemenes, en- isvictori- 
camped on the banks of the Nile. A battle speedily ^^ ' 
ensued, in which the insurgents obtained a com- beaeges 
plete victory, chiefly through the valour and dis- ^™^ 
cipline of their Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquished sought 
refuge within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was invested ; 
and after becoming masters of two divisions of the city, the 
Athenians pushed with vigour the siege of. the third, called, 
from the colour of its fortifications, the White Wall. Artax- 
erxes^ meanwhile, neglected no possible effort for breaking, or 
eluding, a tempest, that threatened to dismember Ms do- 
minions. While Persian nobles of distinction conveyed im- 
mense sums of gold and silver into Greece^ to rouse, by 
seasonable bribes, the hostility of rival states against the 

* ThucycUd. L i. & Diodor. Ixi. p. 279. 
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audadty of Athens, a new army was collected, still more nu- 
merous than the former, and intrusted to Megabazus, the 
bravest general in the East. Such, at least, he was deemed 
by his countrymen ; yet we cannot perceive any very illus- 
trious merit in forcing the Greeks to raise the siege of Mem- 
phis, the soldiers being already worn out by the fatigues of 
hard service, and probably enfeebled by diseases in a far dis-* 
tant climate, much differing from their own. 
Mirfortune* Mcgabazus, however, had the glory of first 
of the Athe. turning against the Greeks that current of success 
^p^ " which had run for many years so strongly in their 
o^mp. favour. They and the revolted Egyptians were 

A. c. 46r. '^^ besieged, in tlieir turn^ in a small island of 
the Nile called Prosopis, along the coast of wUcb 
the Athenians had anchored their ships. By diverting the 
course of the river, Megabazus left them on dry land. The 
operation so much confounded the Egyptians tiiat they imme- 
diately laid down their arms: but their wonted magnanimity 
did not forsake the Greeks ; with their own hands they set 
fire to their fleet, and exhorting each other to sufier nothing 
unworthy of their former fame, determined with one accord, 
to resist the assailants, and, although they could not expect 
victory, to purchase an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimi- 
dated by their countenance and resolution, and unwilling to 
expose his men to the efibrts of a dangerous despair, granted 
them a capitulation, and what seems more extraordinary in a 
P^*8ian commander, allowed them to retire in safety. They 
endeavoured to penetrate through Lybia to tiie Grecian colo- 
nies in Cyreniiica, from which they hoped to be transported 
by sea to their native country. But the greater part perished 
through fatigue or disease in the inhospitable deserts of Africa, 
and only a miserable remnant of men, whose memory deserved 
a better fate, revisited the shores of Greece. To complete the 
disaster, a reinforcement of sixty ships, which the Athenians 
had sent to Egypt, was attacked, surrounded, and totally de- 
stroyed by the Phoenicians.^ 

• Isocrat de Pace & Panegyr. & Thucydid. & Diodor. ibid. 
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These repeated misfortunes, togethci- with the j^^ j^^^^ 

growing troubles in Greece, which we shall nianare- 

fipeedily have occasion to describe, prevented the designg 

Athenians, during seven years, fh>m resuming ^gwn«t 

their design against Cyprus. A fleet of two hun- otymp.* 

dred sail was at length intrusted to Cimon, who ^f^v,^' 

1 ^>t • A. C 45U. 

enjoyed a prosperous voyage to the Cypnan coast. 
The towns of Malos and Citium opposed a feeble resistance, 
and the singular humanity with which Cimon treated his pri-. 
soners, would have facilitated more important conquests : but 
the PhoBnician and Sicilian fleets had again put to sea, and 
Cimon wisely determined to attack them as they approached 
the island, rather than. wait their arrival, his countrymen 
being superior to thdr enemies, still more in naval than in 
military prowess. In the battle which soon fol- rj^^^^ ^^^^ 
lowed, he took above an hundred galleys; the cess in that 
number of those sunk or destroyed is unknown | ^ ^ ' 
the remainder fled to the coast of Cilicia, in hopes of protec- 
tion from the great army of Megabazus, encamped in that 
province ; but this slow unwieldy body was unable to afford 
tbem any seasonable or effectual relief. The Greeks, having 
pursued them on shore, totally destroyed them, as well as the^ 
Peraan detachments which came to their succour, and return* 
ed loaded with spoil to Cyprus. The Athenian general then 
prepared to form the siege of Salamis, which, though defended 
by a numerous Persian garrison, and well provided with all 
the necessaries of defence, must have soon yielded to his skill 
and valour, had not sickness, in consequence of a wound re- 
ceived before the walls of Citium, prevented him from exert- 
ing his usual activity. 

Meanwhik Artaxerxes, who perceived that the j^^ p^y, 
acquisition of Salamis would naturally draw after «An mo- 
it the conquest of the whole island, and who had ^hs peacei! 
been continually disappointed in expecting to pre- 9^^^?\ 
pare fleets and armies able to contend with the a.c.449. 
Athenians, eagerly solicited peace from that peo- 
ple^ almost on their own terms. His ambassadors which der 
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termined were favourably heard in the Athenian assembly 
nisms to ^J those who were more solicitous about confirm- 
coinpli- i^g their usurpations over their allies and colonies, 

than ambitious of extending their Astatic con- 
quests. Cimon who invariably maintained the c<Hitrary sys- 
tern, was now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions:"^ <^ That all the Greek colonies 
in Lower Asia should be declared independent of the Persian 
empire; that the armies of the Great King should not ap- 
proach within three days' journey of the western coast; a^d 
that no Persian vessel should appear between the Gyaneaii 
rocks and the Chelidonian i^les, that is, in the wide extent of 
the ^gsean and Mediterranean seas, between the northern 
extremity of the Thracian Bosphorus and the south-eastern 
promontory of Lycia. On such terms the Athenians and their 
allies stipulated to wil^draw their armament from Cyprus, 
and to abstain thenceforward from molesting the territories of 
the king of Persia.! ^wh was the conclusion of this memora- 
ble war, which, since the burning of Sardis, the first decisive 
act of hostility, had been carried on, with little intermission, 
during fifty-one years^ The same magnanimous republic, 
which first ventured to oppose«> the pretensions of Persia, 
dictated to that haughty empire the most humiliatitig condi- 
tions of peace; an important and illustrious sera in Grecian 
history, which was often celebrated with pompous panegyric 
during the declining ages of Athenian glory. 

Although, for reasons wliich will be explained 
a general or hereafter, peace was alike necessary -to both par- 
lasting con- ties, yet the reader, who feels a warm interest in 

federacy in "^ 

Greece. . the cause of civilization and humanity, cannot but 
regret that, after disgracing tiie arms of Persia, 
and breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks had not 
combined in one powierful exertion, and extended their vic- 
tories and their improvements over the ancient world. But 
the internal defects in her political constitution, which stunted 

* Thucydid. Plutarch. Diodor. Isocrat. &c. f Isocrat. Paoegyr^ 
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the gro\^ of Greece, and prevented her manhood and ma- 
turity from corresponding to the blooming vigour of her youth* 
rendered impossible this most desirable union, which, could it 
have taken place, would probably have left little room for the 
brilliant conquests of Alexander, or the more permanent glory 
of the Roman arms. Instead of these imagined trophies, the 
subsequent history of Greece exhibits a melancholy picture of 
intestine discord. 

During an hundred and eleven years, which 
elapsed between Hie glorious peace with Persia, in quent hi*. 
which the Athenians, at the head of their allies, ^^ Vf^^- 

liarly in- 

seemed for ever to have repressed the ambition of terestin^. 
that asjdring power, and the fatal defeat at Chero- 
nsea^ in which the same people, with their unfortunate auxi- 
liaries, submitted to the valour and activity of Philip, Greece, 
with short variations of domestic quiet, and foreign hostility, 
carried on bloody wars, and obtained destructive victories, in 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the confederacy, 
were the unhappy objects of her inglorious triumph. Yet the 
transactions of this distracted and miserable period, however 
immaterial in the history of empire, are peculiarly interesting 
in the still more instructive history of human nature. A con- 
federacy of soldiers and freemen, extending their dominion 
over ignorant savages, or effeminate slaves, must continually 
exhibit the unequal combat of power, courage, and conduct on 
the one side, against weakness, ignorance, and timidity on the 
other. But amidst tiie domestic dissensions of Greece, the 
advantages of the contending parties were nicely balanced 
and accurately adjusted. Force was resisted by force, valour 
opposed by valour, and art encountered or eluded by similar 
address. The active powers of man, excited by emulation, 
inflamed by opposition, nourished by interest, dnd at once 
streiigthened and elevated by a sense of personal honour and 
the hope of immortal fame, operated in every direction with 
awakened energy, and were displayed in* the boldest exertions 
of the voice and arm. In every field where glory might be 
w^n, men recognised the proper objects of their ambition, and 
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aspired to the bigbest honours of their kind ; and although the 
prizes were often smalU and the victory always indecisiye^ 
yet the pertinacious efforts of the combatants (great beyond 
example^ and almost beyond belief) furnish the most interest- 
ing spectacle that history can present to the rational wonder 
of posterity. 

Sparta, ^^^ powerful cities 4»f Sparta, Thebes, and 

Thebes, Argos, which had long rivalled Atiien$^ and each 
hostiie^^ other, could not behold, witlM>ut much dissatisfac- 
Atheng. ^ion and anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic 
which already eclipsed, their splendour, and might sometime 
endanger their safety. The Spartans had particular causes 
of disgust. The glorious victories of Cin^on made them deep^ 
]y regret that they, who had shared the first and sevei*est toils 
pf the war, had too hastily withdrawn from a field of action 
that afforded so many laurels. They were provoked at being 
denied the command of the maritime allies, and not less of* 
fended at being overreached by Themistocles. All these rea- 
sons, had determined them, above twenty y^ars before the 
peace with Persia, to make war on the Athenians, expecting 
to be seconded in this design by the fears of the weak, and the 
jealousy of the more powerful, states, on both sides the Co-p 

rinthian istlimus« But their animosity, before it 
in Spajto;^ broke out into action, was diverted by a calamity 
oiymp. equally sudden and unforeseen. In the year four 

A. c, 469. hundred and sixty-nine before Christ, Sparta w;as 

overwhelmed by iain earthquake. "^ Taygetus and 
the neighbouring mountains were shaken to the foundation, 
and twenty thousand Lacedsemonian citizens or subjects pe- 
rished in this dreadful disaster. But, amidst the ruins of 
Sparta, one description of men beheld the public misfortunes 
not only without sympathy, but with a secret satisfaction. 

The oppressed Spartan slaves, known by the 
foUowed by appellations of Helots and Messenians, assembled 
^ Helots in crowds from the villages in which they were 

* ifKicjrdid. lib. i. cap. c. k seq, Plo4or. Kb* si. cap. Ixiiu 
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cantoned, and took meaaures for delivering fliem- and 
selves during the cruelty of the elements* from the ^^^' 
not less inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. The 
prudent dispositions of King Archidamus* who, foreseeing 
the revolt, had summoned the citizens to arms, prevented 
tiiem from getting immediate possession of the capital i but 
they rendered themselves masters of tiie ancient and strong 
.fortress Ithom^, from which they continued many years to 
infest tibe Lacedaemonian teiritories. The Spartans in vain 
fbxevtdd their utmost endeavours to expel this dangerous intes- 
tine enemy; and in the third year of the war (fcir this revolt 
is dignified in History by the name of the Third Messenian 
War,) Aey had recourse to the Athenians, . who, af all the 
Oredks, were deemed the most skilfol in sieges. The Athe- 
nians, either not sufficiently acquainted with the secret hosti- 
lity of Sparta, or willing to dissemble their knowledge of it, 
as tiiey were then totally bient on oilier projects and enterpri- 
ses, sent them the required assistance. The besiegers, how- 
ever, met ¥dth so little success, tiiat tlie Spartans dismissed 
th^ Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that their help 
was no longer necessary; but, in reality, from a suspicion that 
ttey favoured the interest of the rebels; and, as they retained 
t&e troops of all the other allies, tlie Athenians were justly 
provoked by this instance of distrust.^ Meanwhile, the inhabi- 
tanto of Pisa, who, fowi reason that will be immediately ex- 
j^ned, were highly incensed against Sparta, gave vigorous 
assistance to the besieged. 

The place thus held out ten years: many sallies ^ ^ 
were made, several battles were fought witii the whom are 
fury that might be expected from t^e cruelty of Naupactug 
tyrants diastifiuiig the insolence of slaves. Both ^ ^^ ^' 
parties must have been reduced to extremity, since oiymp. 
the Helots and Messenians, though obliged to sur- ^^- ^^ 
render the place, obtained from the weakness, a ' ' ' 
condition which they would have vainly solicited from the 

* Thucydid. L i. cap. ci. 
vol. II. 10 
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mercjf of Sparta, ''that they should be allowed, with their 
wives, children, and effects, to depart, unmolested, from the 
Peloponnesus." The Athenians deeply resenting the affit>nt 
of suspected fidelity, determined to mortify the Spartans by 
kindly receiring these needy fugitives, whom they finally es- 
tablished in Naupactus, a seaport on the Crissean gulf, which 
their arms had recently wrested from the Locri OzoltB, a 
cruel, barbarous people, whose savage manners and rapacity 
Their sig- disgraced their Grecian extraction. The Helots 
nal gnti. and Messenians repaid, by signal gratitude, the 

humane protection of Athens, During the long 
course of the Peloponnesian war, while their neighbours on 
every side espoused the opposite interest, the inhabitants of 
Naupactus alone invariably exerted themselves, with zeal and 
vigour, in defence of the declining powar of their magnani- 
mous confederate and ancient benefoctor. 
The war be- "^^ cause above alluded to, which had incensed 
tween the the Pisans against Sparta, dated beyond a centu- 
PiaJSL *" ^7** Th^ people had long contended with Elis, 

the capital of their province, for the right of su- 
perintending the Olympic games. The Spartans enabled the 
Eleans to prevail in the contest, who continued without oppo- 
sition to direct that august solemnity, until the earthquake 
and subsequent calamities «f Sparta emboldened the insolent 
and wealthy Pisans to renew their pretensions.^ Their at- 
tempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, especially after 
the removal of the Helots and Messenians, appear to have been 
Sack of Pi- ^^® feeble and unfortunate. Pisa was taken, 
sa. plundered, and so thoroughly demolished that not 

h^V a vestige, and scarcely the name, remained. 

A. c. 456. With the valuable booty aoquired in ttus warfare, 

of Olympian the Eleans executed a memorable undertaMngf 
Jupiter. having in the course of ten years,:|: enlarged and 
adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, and erected the cele- 

• Pausanias, 1. W. c. xxii. f Strabo, 1. viii. p. 545. 

t Between the yean 456 and 446» A. C. 
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brated statue of that divinity; a work which no subsequent 
age could ever rival, and whose sublimity is said to have in- 
creased and fortified the popular superstition,* This famous 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a colonnade, and 
built of the stone ^ of the country resembling Parian marble* 
From the area, or ground, to the decoration aver the gate, it 
reached sixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety-five feet 
broad, and two hundred and thirty long : thus falling short of 
the greatest modem temples in magnitude, as much as it ex- 
ceeded them in beauty and richness of material. It was co- 
vered with PentBlican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. 
At each extremity of the roof stood a gilded vase : in the mid- 
dle a golden victory; below which was a shield embossed 
with a Medusa's head, likewise of gold. Pelops and Oenomaus 
were represented, on the pediment, ready to begin the chariot 
race before very illustrious spectators, since Jupiter himself 
was of the number. The vault was adorned with the battle of 
the Centaurs and Laj^thie. The labours of Hercules distin* 
guished the principal entrace«f 

After passing the brass gates, you discovered py^i^as* 
Iphitus crowned by his spouse:^ Echeclieiria; from statue of 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to j^^y^ ^' 
the majestic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the temple, and of 
Greece. The god was sittings on a throne, and being sixty 
feet high, touched the roof with his head ; and threatened, if 
he raised himself, to shake in pieces that noble edifice, which^ 
\o&j and spacious as it was, still appeared unworthy to con- 
tain him. This vast colossus was composed of gold, taken in 
the sack of Pisa, and of ivory, then almost as precious as gold, 
which was brought from the East by Athenian merchantmen. 

* A£quidreceptae reli^om tdjecisse fertur. Puv. 

f Pausan. in Bliac. p. S03. & seqq. 

% Twfj means a married woman : perhaps Echecheiria, toar-ceatinff, was 
an allegorical personage ; but Greek names denoting qualities or functions, 
were often imposed, as we have seen» on real persons. 
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The god had an enafoelled crown of olive <hi his head» an 
image of rictory in his right hand, a burnished sceptre in bis 
left* His robes and sandals were variegated with golden 
flowers and animals. The throne was made of ivory and 
ebony, inlaid witii precious stones. The feet which supported 
it as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned witb 
innumerable figures ; among which you percdved the Tbeban 
children torn by sqphiiaes, togeth^ with Apollo and Diana 
wreaking revenge on the beautiful and once flourishing family 
of Niobe. Upon the most conspicuous part of the throne which 
met the eye in entering, you beheld eight statues, representing 
the gymnastic exercises ; and the beautiflil figure^ whose head 
was encircled with a wreath, resembled young Pantarces, the 
favourite scholar of Phidias, who in the contest of boys, had 
recently gained the Olympic prize. Besides the four feet, 
mentioned above, the throne was supported by four pillars, 
placed between them, and painted by Pansmus, the brother of 
Phidias. There that admirable artist hiMl delineated the Has* 
perides guarding the golden apples : Atlas painfully sustaining 
the heavens, with Hercules ready to assist him ; Salamtne with 
naval ornaments in her hand; and Achilles supporting the 
beautiful expiring PenthesUea* 

The oiym- It would be tedious to describe the remaining 
^^^ared^ ornaments of this celebrated statue, and still more 
with other of the sacred edifice itself: yet the temple of 
^fi^s in Olympia was much inferior in sijse to that of Ceres 
Greece. and Proserpine, at Eleuses, in Attica. The lattar 
Was built by Ictinus, the contemporary and rival of Phidias ; 
and sufficiently capacious, we are told, to contain thirty thoa* 
sand persons.^ This edifice was also of the Doric order; that 
of Diana at Epbesus, and of Apollo at Miletus, were hoth of 
the Ionic ; and the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, 
begun by Pisistratus, and enlarged by Pericles, was finished 
in the Corinthian style, by Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria. These four temples were the richest and most beauti- 

. • • Strabo, 1. ix. p, 395. 
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fill in ilie world, and Idng regarded us models of the three 
Grecian orders of architecture.* 

While the earthquake and the servile war con- intestine 
fined within a domestic sphere the activity of dissensions 
Sparta, Argos, the second republic of the Peld- oiyi^ 
ponnesus, and long the most considerable prin- izxviii. i. 
cipality in that peninsula, underwent such revolu- 
tioRS and misfortunes, as left her neither inclination nor power 
to oppose the Athenian greatness. Ever rivals and enemies 
of Sparta, tiie Argives had jealously declined the danger, and 
glory of the Persian war, to the success of which their adver- 
saries had so eminently contHbuted. This ungenerous dere* 
liction passed not unpunished* As deserters of the common 
cause, the Argites incurred the hatred and contempt of their 
public-spirited nel^bours. Mycenae, once the proud residence 
of royal Agamemnon, Epidaurus and Trsezen^, which f<H*med 
respectively the greatest strength and brightest ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw off the yoke of a capital, whose 
folly Or baseness rendered her unworthy to govern them* 
Sicyon, Kauplia, Heltsea, and other towns of less note, which 
were scattered at small distances over the face of that delight* 
ful province, obeyed the summons to liberty, and assumed 
independence* The rebels (for as such they were treated by 
the indignant magistrates of Argos) strengthened themselves 
by foreign alliance, and continued thenceforth to disdain the 
authority of their ancient metropolis and sovereign* At the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, they formed a re- 
spectable portion of the Lacedaemonian confederacy^ while 
Argos' alone^ of all the cities in the Peloponnesus, openly es- 
poused the cause of the Athenians* 

The ancient city of Mycense, which had first Destruction 
sounded the trumpet of sedition, was the only vie- of Mycenx. 
tim of Argive resentment* The Argives seized a favourable 
opportunity, while the allies and adherents of Mycense were 
occupied with their domestic concerns, to lead their wI\ole 

• Vltruvius, 1. vii. 
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forces against the place ; and having taken it by storm^ they 
decimated the inhabitants, and demolished not only the walls, 
but the town* itself, which was never afterwards rebuilt. ^ 
. The desultory transactions of so many states 

cities in and cities as composed the name and nation of 
?*"^ **" Greece, must appear a continual maze of perplexi- 
thorityof ty and confusion, unless we carefully follow the 
Thebes. threads which should direct us in this intricate, yet 
not inextricable, labyrinth. But if we seriously apply our- 
selves to investigate the bidden causes of events, and to trace 
revolutions to their source, we shall be surprised by the 
agreeable discovery, that the hii^ry of this celebrated people 
is not entirely that mass of disorder which it ajqpears on a su- 
perficial survey* The same causes which repressed the acti- 
vity, and humbled the pride of Argos, operated alike, fatally 
on Thebes, the second republic beyond the isthmus, and the 
only one that ever aspired to rival the power of Athens. The 
Thebans, for similar, or more odious reasons, than those which 
had restrained the Argives, had also withheld thdjr assistance 
in the Persian war; and by this mean selfishness or treachery 
had justly provoked the indignation of the sttb(»*dinate cities 
of Boeotia. Not only Thespiae and Platea, which had ever 
borne with impatience the Theban yoke, butthe sea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna ; Aschra, the beloved habita- 
tion of old Hesiod $ Coronea, overshadowed by mount HeU- 
eon, a favourite seat of the muses ; Lebadea, famous for its 
oracle of Trophonius; Delium and Alalkomen^, repectively 
sacred to Apollo and Minerva, together with Leuctra and 
ChaeronsBa, the destined scenes of immortal vict<M*ies ; all these 
cities successively rejected the jurisdiction and sovereignty <rf 
Thebes, which, during the invasion of Xerxes, had so shame- 
fully betrayed the common interest and thwarted the general 
impulse of the nation.f 

* I)iodop.Lxi.p.276. 

t Diodop. L xi. p. 283, and seqq. and Thucydid. L i. p. 273. 
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During several yearsy the Thebans patiently 
jrielded to a storm, which they found it impossible bans obtain 
to resist But when the Spartans began to breathe 2^^^ 
after the recovery of Ithom^, and had made a sue- oiymp. 
cessful expedition against the Phocians, in defence ^j^' |^ 
of their kinsmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly so<» 
Ucited them to take part in their domestic quarrels, and to 
enable them to regain their ascendant in Boeotia ; with assur- 
ance that they would employ the first moments of returning 
vigour to oppose the growing pretensions of the Athenians. 
This.proposal was accepted, not only by the re- wise poKcy 
sentment, but by the policy of the Spartan senate, of thatstate, 
who perceived that it equally, concerned their interest, that 
the neighbouring, city of Argos should lose her jurisdiction 
over ij*golis; and that Thebes, the neighbour and rival of 
Athens, should recover her authority in Boeotia. 

They were applying themselves with vigour and x^^nB ena- 
success to effect this salutary purpose, when the blestbe 
active vigilance of Athens despatched an army, S^n^* ^^ 
fifteen thousand strong, to maintain the indepen- their inde- 
dence of Bo&otia. The valour and conduct of Myro- At'crSsI 
nides, the Athenian general, obtained a decisive --45^ 
victory near the walls of Tanagra, one of the few places in the 
province which had preserved its fiddity to the capital. This 
memorable battie, which no ancient writer has thought proper 
to describe, although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Platsea,"^ confirmed the liberty of Bo&otia; nor 
could the Thebans, notwithstanding their partial success 
against several of the revolted cities, recover their authority in 
Ihat province, until, about fourscore years afterwards, they 
emerged into sudden splendour under the conduct ot their he- 
roic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles, which will be Ambitious 
fully .explained in the sequel, was eager to profit measures of 
by every favourable turn of fortune. He took care ^^' 

• Diodor. 1. zi. p. 384. 
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to place Afhenian garrisons in several Boeotian fortresses $ 
he made the neighbouring republics of Corinth imd Megara 

feel and acknowledge the supremacy of Athens; 

and after sending Tolmidas^ a commander endued 
rather with an impetuous than well-regulated courage, to 

ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus, he sailed 

thither next year in person,, and made the Lacedse- 
monians and their allies deeply regret, that they had too soon 
discovered their animosity against a republic, alike able to pro* 
tect its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. The mea- 
sures of this daring leader were actually uncontrolled by any 
opposition, . since his eloquence had prevailed over flie inno- 
cence and merit of Cimon, and procured the banishment of that 
illustrious commander. But Cimon was recalled in two years ; 
and his return was signalized by a suspension of arms in 
Greece, which that real patriot bad been as zealous to pro- 
mote, as he was ambitious to pursue his Asiatic triumphs. 

This treaty, however, was soon broken; but an 

ill-concerted and unfortunate enterprise against 
Thebes (disapproved by Pericles himself,) in which the rash 
Tolmidas lost his army and his life, made the Athenians again 

listen to terms of accommodation. They agreed to 

A C 445 

withdraw their garrisons fi-om BiBotia; to disa- 
vow all pretensions against Corinth and Megara, pretensions 
which had no other effect than to exasperate those little repub- 
lics against their usurping neighbour; and, on complying witli 
these conditions, the Athenians recovered thdr citizens made 
captive in Bo&otia, thr6ugh the misconduct of Tolmidas.^ 
The truce '^^^^ ^^ ^^ famous truce of thirty years con- 

of thirtjr eluded in the fourteenth year preceding file Pelo- 
oiymp. ponnesian war. The former treaty had been li- 

Ixxxiii. 4. mited to a much shorter period ; for it is worthy of 

observation, that even in their agreements of peace, 
the Greeks discovered that perpetual propensity to war, which 
was the unhappy efibct of their political institutions*! 

* Diodor. 1. xii. p. 293. Thuoydid. 1. i. p. 71, & »eqq. f Idem, p. 74. 
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The terms of this accommodation, seemingly Motives of 
little favourable to the interest of Athens, were theAthe- 
dictated, however, rather by the ambition than ^,5itingit, 
the equity of that republic ; a conclusion that evi- 
dently results from examining the third series of events, which 
(as observed above) completes the history of this memorable 
period. Amidst the foreign expeditions of Cimoin, Between 
and the domestic dissensions of Greece, the Athe- the yea» * 
nian arms and policy had been gradually, during 44o,\. c. 
thirty years, establishing the sovereignty of the 
republic over her distant colonies and confederates. This 
bold undertaking was finally accomplished by Pericles, whose 
character contributed, more than that of any one man, to the 
glory and greatness, as well as to the calamities and ruin, of 
his country. 

His father Xanthippus, who gained the illus- character 
trious victory at Mycale, rejoiced in a son endued of Pericles, 
with the happiest natural talents, and an innate love of glory» 
His youth was intrusted to the learned and virtuous Damon, 
who concealed, under the uninvidious title of master of rbeto^ 
ric, the art of animating his pupil with an ambition to deserve 
the first rank in the republic, as well as of adorning him with 
the accomplishments most necessary to attain it. From Aris-^ 
tagoras of Clazomene, denominated the philosopher of mind, 
on account of his continual solicitude to confirm tlie most im- 
portant and most pleasing of all doctrines, that a ben^c^olent 
intelligence presides over the operations of nature, and the 
events of human life, Pericles early learned to control the 
tempest of youthful passions, which so often blast the promis- 
ing hopes of manhood ; to preserve an unshaken constancy in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, since all are the varied dis- 
pensations of the same wise pr6vidence| and to trample, with 
generous contempt, on the grovelling superstition of the vul- 
gar. Thus qualified by nature and education, he soon dis- 
played, in -th^ Athenian assembly, ah eloquence, nourished by 
the copious spring of philosophy, and ennobled by the manly 
elevation- of his character. His speeches consisted not in the 

vol. II. 11 
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unpremeditated effusions of a temporary enthusiasm ; he was 
the first of his countrymen, who, before pronouncing his dis- 
courses, committed them to writing;* they were studied and 
composed with the most laborious and patient care ; and beiiig 
polished by repeated touches of improving art, they rose in 
admiration in proportion as they were more closely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticism; and acquired the epithet of 
Olympian, to express that permanent and steady lustre which 
they reflected*! 

Pericles is ^"* ^**® Superior talents of Pericles, which, in il 

suspected well regulated government, would have increased 
tionT*^*" his influence, had well nigh occasioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and suspicious democracy* The me- 
mory of the oldest citizens faithfully recollected, and tiie envy 
or fears of the younger readily believed, that the figure, the 
countenance, and the voice of the young orator, strongly re- 
sembled those of flie ambitious and artful Pisistratus, whose 
specious virtues had subverted the liberty of his country* Thje 
alarmed jealousy of freedom, which often destaroyed, in an 
hour, the authority established slowly, and with much labour, 
during many meritorious years, might be tempted to punish 
the anticipated tyranny of Pericles ; who, to escape the dis- 
grace of the ostracism, shunned the dangerous admiration of 
the assembly. 

, The active vigour of his mind thus withdrawn 

andcoiw from politics, was totally directed to war,* and his 
A&enUn ahilities, alike fitted to excel in every honourable 
populace ; pursuit, and gradually opening with every occa- 
sion to display them, carried ofi* the palm of mili- 
tary renown from the most illustrious captains of the age. 
Cimon alone surpassed him in the object of his victories gain- 
ed over Barbarians ; but Pericles equalled Cimon in valour and 
conduct* A rivality in warlike fame was followed by a com- 
petition for civil honours. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Aristides, re- 

• Suidas. f Plut, in, Pcrid. 
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gardedy like that great man, a moderate aristocracy, as the 
government most conducive to public happiness. The contrary 
opinion was warmly maintained by Pericles, who found an 
ostentatious admiration of democi^y the best expedient for 
removing the prejudice excited against him, by his resem- 
blance to Pisistratus, of aspiring, or at least of being worthy 
to aspire, at royal power. On every occasion, he defended 
the privileges of the people against the pretensions of the rich 
and noble; he embraced not only the interests, but adopted 
the capricious pas&dons, of the multitude; cherishing their 
presumption, flattering their vanity, indulging their rapacity, 
gratifying their taste for pleasure without expense, and fo- 
mating their natural antipathy to the Spartans, who, as the 
patrons of rigid aristocracy, were peculiariy obnoxious to thdr 
resentment. 

The condition of the times powerfully conspired encourages 
with the views and measures of Pericles^ since the their ambi- 
glory and wealth acquired in the Persian war, pro- t^on^" 
cured not only Allies and power to the state, but 
industry and independence to the populace. The son of Xan* 
thippus impelled this natural current, which ran so strongly 
in his favour when he maintained, that the citizens of Athens 
w^*e entitled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge 
a just pre-eminence in Greece, and to assume a legal dominion 
over their distant colonies and confederates. 

These unfortunate communities had unwarily Means by 
forged their own cliains, when they consented to. which he 
raise an annual subsidy to maintain the guardian the AUie. 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this njancoio- 
temporary benevolence would be soon converted allies. 
into a perpetual tribute, since in proportion as ^:^^'^^ 
fhey became unaccustomed to war, they laid them- 
selves at the mercy of that republic, to which they had tamely 
intrusted the care of their defence. When the rigorous exac- 
tions of Athens speedily yarned them of their error, the wide 
intervals at ^ich they were separated from each other, ren- 
dered it impossible for them to afford mutual assistance, and 
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to act with united vigour* Naxos, Tfaasos^ JEgina, Euboea, 
Samosy and other islands or cities of less importance^ boldly 
struggled to repel usurpation; hut iighttng singly^ wore suc- 
cessively subdued; while new^ and more grievous^ burdens 
were cruelly imposed on them. The least patient again mnr-* 
mured, petitioned, rebelled, and taking arms to resist oppres* 
sion, were treated with the severity due to unprovoked sedition* 
The punishment inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. 
They were compelled to deliver up the authors of the revolt, 
to surrender their shipping, to demolish their walls, or receive 
an Athenian garrison, to pay the expenses of the war, and give 
hostages for their future obedience.* It is not the business 
of p^eneral history to describe more minutely the events of this 
social war, which was carried on chiefly by Ferieles> and 
finished in the course of thirty years, with every success that 
the most presumptuous ambition of Athens could either expect 
or desire. Samos, the capital of the island of that name, made 
tiie most vigorous resistance; but at length surrendered to 
Pericles, after a siege of nine montiis, in the ninth year before 
the war of Peloponnesus.f 

Historians, partial or credulous, have handed 
A^enian ^ down some atrocious cruelHes committed after the 
gQvern- taking of Samos, which may be confidently re- 

jected as fictions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, 
who, though he approved and animated the aspiring genius 
of his country, and vainly flattered himself that he could jus- 
tify, by reasons of state,, its most ambitious usurpations, uni*- 
formly showed himself incapable of any deliberate wickedness. 
It may be observed, however, that, as tiie moderate peace 
with Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a 
Its «»5es- yi^^ ^ allow the Athenians to apply th^ir undi- 

sive seven- rr j ^ 

ty towards vided attention to the afiairs of their tributaries, 

denckis^"" the severities exercised over these unfortunate 

states were in consequence of that treaty rather 

increased than mitigated. Athenian magistrates and garri- 

* Thucydid. & Diodor. loc. citat f Thucy<Ud. 1. i. p. 75. 
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sons were sent to.goyeni and command fhem. They were bur- 
dened with new impositions^ and dishonoured by new badges 
of servitude. The lands^ which the labour of their ances- 
tors had cultivated, were seized and appropriated by strangers, 
who enjoyed the distinction of Athenian colonies; and all 
these once independent and flourishing republics were thence- 
fojrth compelled to submit their mutual contests, their domestic 
differences, and even their private litigations, to the cogni- 
zance and decision of Athenian assemblies and tribunals.^ 
By drawing thus closely the reins of government, Pericles, in 
the course of ten years, brought into the treasury of Athens the 
sum of near two millions sterlings His vigilance seasonably 
displayed the terrors of the Athenian navy before the most dis- 
tant enemies or allies of the republic ; by alternate pliancy and 
firmness, by successive promise, bribes, and threats, he re- 
pressed the jealous hostility of neighbouring powers; and 
while his ambition and magnificence fortified and adorned the 
capital with external strength and splendour, they also laid 
the foundations of those internal disorders which rendered his 
long administration glorious for his contemporaries, fatal to 
the succeeding generation, and ever memorable with posterity. 

* Isocrates de Pace : & Xenoph. de Repub. Athen. 
t Thucydid. Diodor. Isocrat Plut. &c. 
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CHAP. xm. 

Transition to the internal State of Athens. — Laws of Draco^ 
Solon — Pisistratus — Clisthenes—Jiristides — Perides.-^r-^ Final 
Settlement of the Athenian GoroemTnent. — View of the Atheni- 
an Empire* — The combined Effect of external Prosperity and 
Democratic Government on Manners — Art^-^lMOCury^f-^ExstO' 
ry of Grecian Literature and Philosophy. — Singular Contrast 
and Balance of Virtues and Vices. — The sublime Philosophy 
of Anaxagoras and Socraies.'-^The unprincipled Captumsness 
of the Sophists. — The moral Tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. — The licentious Buffoonery of Aristophanes.-^The imi- 
tative Arts employed to the noblest Purposes — and abused to 
the most infamaus^r-'Magmficence of public Festivals. — Sim- 
jdidty in private Life. — Modest Reserve of Athenian Women. 
— Voluptuousness, Impudence, and Artifices of the Sdwol of 
Aspasia. 

The taking of Samos closed the long series 
to the inter- of Athenian conqu^ts. During the nine subse- 
^ai state of quent years, that once fortunate people enjoyed 
and abused the blessings of peace and prosperity. 
Their ostentatious display of power increased the envy and 
terror of Greeks and Barbarians, and excited the obstinate 
and bloody war of twenty-seven years, during which the force 
of the whole Grecian nation was exerted to demolish or up- 
hold the stately edifice of empire that had been reared by the 
ambitious patriotism of Pericles. Assisted by feeble or reluc- 
tjint allies, Athens long struggled against the combined 
^tmigOi of Peloponnesus, Bo&otia, Macedon, Sicily, and Per- 
sia^ and our curiosity must deservedly be attracted towards 
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the internal resources and moral condition of a people^ who, 
with few natural advantages, ccmld make such memorable 
and pertinacious efforts, and who, amidst the din ^f- arms, 
still cttltiTating and improving their favourite arts, produced 
those immortal monuments of taste and genius, which, sur- 
viving the destruction of their walls, navy, and harbours, 
have ever attested the glory of Athens, and the impotent 
vengeance of her enemies. In an inquiry of this kind, the 
science of government and laws, which gives' security to all 
other sciences, merits the first place in our attention: nor, at 
this distance of time, will the enlightened reader contemplate 
with indifference the laws of Athens, which having been in- 
corporated"^ into the Roman jurisprudence about the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ, served, after an interval <^ 
above sixteen hundred years, to abolish the barbarous prac- 
tices of the Gothic nations, and to introduce justice, security, 
and refinement, among tiiie modem inhabitants of Europe*! 

* The Bomans sent deputies to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's laws, 
four hundred and fifty-four years before Christ. The benefits derived from 
these salutary institutions were gratefully acknowledged by the liberal can- 
dour of a people, who knew how to appreciate the merit of enemies and 
subjects. Hear the lang^ge of Pliny, (1. viii. ep. 24.) to Maximus, who in 
the reign of Trajan was appointed governor of the province of Ach|ia or , 
Greece: "Remember that you go to a country, where letters, politeness, 
and agriculture itself (if we believe common report,) were invented Re- 
vere the gods and heroes, the ancient virtue and glory of the nation. Re- 
spect even its fables and its vanity; remembering that from Greece we de- 
rived our laws. The right of conquest, indeed, hath enabled us to impose 
our laws on the Greeks; but that people had first given to us their laws, at 
our solicitation, and when they had nothing to fear from our arms. It would 
be inhuman and barbarous to depnve them of the small remnant of liberty 
which they still possess." 

f Justinian's Pandects, it is well known were discovered at Amalfi, in Italy, 
A. D. 1130. In less than half a century afterwards, the civil law was studied 
and understood in all the great provinces of Europe ; and this study (as Mr. 
Hume observes, Reign of Richard the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of 
men, to g^ve solictity to their judgment, to improve their taste, and to abolish 
the barbarous jurisprudence which universally prevsuled among the Gothic 
nations. To tMs law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by the or- 
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Laws and ^^^ admirable institutions of the heroic ages 

goirera- were built on religion ; which, as we have fully 
vent. ^9 explained above, ascertained and enforced the 
rights and obligations of public and private life. But tiie 
abused authority of priests and oracles, and the' natural de* 
pravity of man, ever solicitous to obtain the partial favour of 
his heavenly protectors on easier terms than the faithful dis« 
charge of his duty, gradually severed, by fraud or violence, 
the natural and most salutary union between religion and 
morality ; in consequence of which separation, the former de- 
generated into an illiberal superstition, and the latter relaxed 
into licentiousness, or stiffened into pedantry. The striking 
comparison, or rather contrast, between the genius and cha- 
racter, the virtues and vices, of the Greeks, as variously de- 
scribed by Homer and by Solon, and which is so much to the 
advantage of the earlier period, must, in the progress of this 
discourse, naturally present itself to the reflection of the at- 
tentive reader, and will set in the ckarest point of view the 
unhappy revolution of manners, which time and accident had 
produced in the wide interval between the poet jand the legis- 
lator. 

dieal, the corsnet, the duel, and other methods equally ridiculous and absurd. 
Pecuniary commutations ceased to be admitted for crimes; private revenf^ 
was no longer authorised by the magistrate ; and the community was made 
to feel its interest in maintaining the rights, and avenging the wrongs, of all 
its members. See more in the admirable discourse annexed to the Reign of 
Richard the Third. I shaU add but one observation in Mr. Hume's own 
words: <<The sensible utility of the Roman law, both to public and private 
interest, recommended the study of it, at a time when the more exalted and 
speculative sciences carried no charms with them; and thus the last branch 
of ancient literature which remained uncorrupted, was happily the first 
transmitted to the modem world; for it is remarkable, that in the decline of 
Roman learning, when the philosophers were universally infected with supei^- 
stition and sophistry, and the poets and historians with barbarism, the lawyers, 
who, in other countries, are seldom models of science or politeness, were 
yet able, by the constant study and clpsc imitation of their predecessors, to 
maintain the same good sense in their decisions and reasonings, and the same 
purity in their language and expression." Hume's Hist. 3d vol. 8vo. p. 300. 
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The very imperfect legislation of Draco,* who Lemslation 
flourished thirty years before Solon^f proved that ofDnco; 
lie Athenians felt the want of a science, which they xxxSf i. 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The austere ^' C. 624. 
gravity of that magistrate seems to have imposed on the easy 
credulity of tiie multitude ; for his ignorance or severity were 
alike unworthy of the important office with which he was in- 
trusted. He gave laws, which, according to the lively expres* 
sion of an orator, seemed to be written,:|: not with ink, but 
with bloody since death or banishment were his ordinary 
penalties for the most trivial offences, as well as for the most 
dangerous crimes : and he justified this rigour, by absurdly 
observing, that the smallest disorders deserved death, and no 
severer punishment could be inflicted on the greatest. The 
laws of Draco, therefore, tended only to ina*ease the evils 
which they were designed to remedy f|| and no people ever pre- 
sented a scene of greater confusion and misery, than did the 
unhappy Atlienians, when the abilities and virtues of Solon 
were seasonably called to their relief. 

In relating the gei^eral revolutions of Greece, ^^ g , 
we had occasion to describe the important services, oiymp. 
and illustrious merit of this extraordinary man, aJc. 594 
whose disinterestedness, patriotism, and humanity 
equalled his military conduct and success. His royal extrac- 
tion (for he sprang from the race of the Codridse,) his expe- 
rienced abilities, above all, his approved wisdom and equity, 
pointed him out for the noblest and most sublime employment 
of humanity, that of regulating the laws and government of si 

* Suldas in voce Draco. Pollux, 1. viii. c. vi. 

f Meursius, Solon. « 

i The orator Demades, of whom more hereafter. The observation has 
been always repeated in speaking of Draco, though his laws were certainly 
•mitten neither with blood nor ink. Even those of Solon were only engraved 
on tables kept in the citadel. 

I Afistot Politic. 1. ii. & Plut in Solon. 
vox. II. 12 
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State of ''^ people. Such, at least, the Athenians may be 
Athens in considered, when their unanimous sufihige ren- 
^km?^ ^ dered Solon the absolute umpire of their whole 
constitution and policy $ although, prior to this 
period, they suffered the combined evils of anarchy and op- 
pression.* The magistrates plundered the treasury and the 
temples ; and often betrayed, for bribes, the interests of their 
country. The rich tyrannised over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the safety of the rich. The rapacity of cre- 
ditors knew no bounds. They compelled the insolvent debtors 
to cultivate their lands like cattle ; to perform the service of 
beasts of burden ; and to transfer to them their sons and 
daughters, whom they exported as slaves to foreign countries. 
Solon, with a laudable vanity, boasts of having recovered and 
restored to their native rights many of those unhappy men, 
whose sentiments had been debased, and language corrupted, 
by the infamy of Barbarian servitude*! The wretched populace 
deriving courage from despair, had determined no longer to 
submit to such multiplied rigours ; and before the wisdom of 
the lawgiver interposed, they had taken the resolution to elect 
and follow some warlike leader, to attack and butcher their op- 
pressors, to establish an equal partition of lands, and to insti- 
tute a new form of government.:^ But the numerous clients 
and retainers, who, in a country little acquainted with arts 
and manufactures, depended on the wealthy proprietors of the 
lands and mines of Attica, must have rendered this imdertak* 
ing alike dangerous to both parties ; so that both became will- 
ing rather to submit their differences to law, than to decide 
them by the sword. 
His regula- The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited 

tions con- confidence of his country. He maintained the an- 

cemmg "^ 

property. cicnt division of property, but abolished debts. 
He established the rate of interest at 12 per cent, at which it 



* Fragm. Solonis apud Demosth. p. 234, edit VTol. 
t Idem, ibid. t Plut, in Solon. 
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afterwards remained $ but forbade, that the insolvent debtor 
should become the slave of his creditor, or be compelled to sell 
his children into servitude. After these ^^liminary regula* 
tions, which seemed immediately necessary to the public 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an impartial and ^^^.^0. 
steady hand, to new*model the government,* on dels the go. 
this generous, but equitable principle, that the few ^«"»°^«'^*- 
ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the many to obey | 
but that tiie collective body of the people, legally convened in 
a national assembly, were entitled to decide, by a plurality of 
voices, the alternatives of peace and war^ to contract or dis* 
solve alliances with foreign states ; to enjoy all the branches 
of legislative or sovereign power ^f and to elect, approve, and 
judge the magistrates or ministers intrusted, for a limited 
time, with the executive authority. 

* The most comet infimnation concerning the Ancient republic of Atheni^ 
md the laws of Solon* is contained in Aristot. Fragm. de Civit. Athen. and in 
various parts of his second, fourth, and sixth books of Politics. 2. In Isocrat, 
Areopa^t. Panathen. & Panegyr. And 3. In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon's 
Treatise concerning the Athenian republic, relates to later times, when many 
corruptions had crept in, as will be afterwards explained. It is remarkable, 
that Polybius, 1. vi. has confounded the moderate institutions of Solon with 
the democratical licentiousness and tyranny introduced by Pericles and hit 
successors in the administration. The palpable errors of so judicious an au- 
thor prove how little accurate knowledge the Greeks possessed on the sub- 
ject of their own history ; and how imposnble it is for a modem writer, who 
b£ndly follows such guides, not to faU into innumerable errors and contra* 
dictions. The treatise of Aristotle (de Civitate) above mentioned* deserves 
particular attention from those who write or study the history of republics. 
In it we see the germ, and often more than the germ, of the political works 
of Hachiavel, which Montesquieu has so often copied, without once acknow- 
ledging his obligation. 

f The election contained a mixture of chance, once those who were 
nuned by the people cast lots to decide on whom the ofEce should be con* 
ferred. The same practice prevails in choosing the senators of the republic 
of Berne. But Solon enacted, that the fortunate candidate should undergo 
what is called a probation ; his character and merits were thus exposed to a 
second scrutiny, in consequence of which, it seemed scarcely possible that 
any man should attain power, who was altogether unworthy of pubhc con- 
fidence. 
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His instita- In the actual state of most countries of Europe, 
tions suited gycti a form of ^yemmenty as only takes place in 
tion of the some small cantons of Switzerland, would be at- 
**™^- tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 

citizens too much from their private affairs. But in ancient 
Greece, and particularly in Attica, the slaves were four times 
more numerous than the freemen ;* and of the latter we may 
compute that little more than one half were entitled to any share 
in the sovereignty. Strangers, and all those who could not as- 
certain their Athenian descent, both in the male and female line, 
were totally excluded from the assembly and courts of justice. 
The regulations of Solon marl^ed the utmost attention to pre- 
serve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and uncorrupted ^ nor 
could any foreigner, whatever merit he might claim with the 
public, be admitted to the rank of citizen, unless he abandoned 
for ever his native country, professed the knowledge of some 
highly useful or ingenious art, and, in both cases had been 
chosen by ballot, in a full assembly of six thousand Athenians. 
These circumstances (especially as the Athenian people were 
usually convened only four times in thirty-five days) prevented 
their assemblies from being either so inconvenient and burthen- 
some, or so numerous and tumultuary, as might at first sight 
be supposed. Yet their numbers, and still more their impetu- 
osity and ignorance, must have proved inconsistent with good 
government, if Solon had not secured the vessel of the republic 
from the waves of popular frenzy, by the two firm anchors of 
the Senate and the Areopagus ; tribunals originally of great 
dignity and of very extensive power, into which men of a cer- 
tain description only could be received as members. 
His division Solon divided the Athenians into four classes, 
of the citi. according to the produce of their estates. The 
zens. g^g^ ^i^g consisted of those whose lands annually 

yielded five hundred measures of liquid, as well as dry com- 
modities, and the minimum of whose yearly income may be cal- 

* See my IntroductoTy Discourse to the Orations of Lycaas and Isocrate^ 
p. 5, & seq. 
I 
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culated at sixty pounds sterling ; which is equivalent, if we 
estimate the relative value of money by the price of labour^ 
and of the things most necessary to life, to about six hundred 
pounds sterling in the present age.* The second class con- 
sisted of those whose estates produce three hundred measures $ 
the third, of those whose estates produced two hundred ; the 
fourth, and by far the most numerous class of Athenians, either 
possessed no landed property, or at least enjoyed not a revenue 
in land equal to twenty-four pounds sterling, or, agreeably to 
the above proportion^ two hundred and forty pounds of our 
present currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote prero«i- 
in the public assembly, and to judge in the courts tives of the 
of justice, whether civil or criminal, which were "^<^^*®«- 
properly so many committees of the assembly*! But the 
three first classes were exclusively entitled to sit in the senate, 
to decide in the Areopagus, or to hold any other office of ma- 
gistracy. To^these dignities they were elected by the free 
suffrages of the people, to whom they were accountable for 
their administration, and by whom they might be punished for 
malversation or negligence, although they derived no emolu* 
ment from the diligent discharge of their duty. 

The senate of four hundred, which, eighty-six of these- 
years after its institution, was augmented to five "*^ ®^ ^^r 
hundred by Clisthenes, enjoyed the important prerogatives of 
convoking the popular assembly ^ of previously examining all 
matters before they came to be decided by the people, which 

* See Introduction to Ly»as» &c. p. 14. 

f In. my introductoty discourses to the Orations of Lysias, &c. I had occa- 
sion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Since the publication of 
that work, the same subject, and particularly the form of civil process, has 
been accurately explained by Sir William Jones, in the Dissertations annexed 
to his translation of Isxus. Mr. Pettingal's learned work upon the use and 
practice of juriet among^ the ancients, lately fell into my hands. Wherein my 
ideas and his differ, will easily appear from the text, and needs not to be 
pointed out. 
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gtLve to it a negative before debate in all public resolations; 
and of making laws by its sole authority^ which had force du- 
ring a year. Besides this general superintendence, the senate 
was exclusively invested with many particular branches of the 
executive power. The president of this board or council had 
the custody of the public archives, and treasury. The senate 
alone built ships ; equipped fleets and armies ; seized and con- 
fined state criminals ; examined and punished several offences, 
which were not expressly forbidden by any pQsitive law. The 
weight of such a council, which assembled every day, except 
festivals, infused a large mixture of aristocracy into the Atiie- 
nian constitution. This, as we shall immediately explain, was 
still farther increased by the authority of the Areopagus, a 
court so named from the place where it was held $ a hill sacred 
to Mars, adjoining to the citadel. 

The nine The principal magistrates in Athens were the 

•Tchons. iiiQe archons, the first of whom gave his name to 
the year, and presided in the civil courts of justice, where a 
committee of the people, chosen promiscuously from all classes 
by lot,* sat as judges and jury ; but where it belonged to the 
archon and his assessors, men appointed by suffrage, and ac- 
quainted with forms, to take what in Scotland is called a pre* 
cognition, to prescribe the form of action, to give the ballot,t 
and to receive and declare the verdict and sentence of the court. 
The archon next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
presided in causes respecting religion and things sacred, 
which formed the object of an important and dangerous branch 
of Athenian jurisprudence. The archon, third in dignity, with 

* The essential difference between the Roman and Athenian governments 
consisted in the different constitution of the judicial power: which at Rome 
remained 300 years in the hands of the senate. The seditions of the Gracchi, 
and most of the ciinl dissensions which happened before the time of Augus- 
tus, had for their object or pretence, the altering of this order of things, and 
bringing the Roman constitution nearer the Athenian. 

t *Oft tiSivtss tw orftavo, x(u> tijv '^n^pw MovtBi, are the words of Lysias. 
The same writer mentions the /(apcdpw^ crwdua^ assessors syndics. 
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his assessors the generals,* presided in mOitary matters; and 
the six remaining, who were kmown by the general appellation 
of thesmothetse, heard criminal pleas of various kinds, or 
rather directed the proceedings of the six courts where crimi- 
nal causes were examined and determined. These The ArecK 
nine archons, or presidents of the several courts of P^fi^^s. 
justice, like all other Athenian magistrates, were, at the expi- 
ration of their annual oflBice, accountable to the people $ and 
when their conduct, after a severe scrutiny, appeared to merit 
public approbation and gratitude, they were received, and re- 
mained for life, members of the Areopagus, a senate invested 
with a general inspection over the laws and religion, as well 
as over the lives and manners of the citizens : and which, in 
dangerous emergencies, was even entitled to assume a sort of 
dictatorial power.f 

Such is the great outline of the constitution 
established by Solon, according to which every dency of 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the inestimable privilege Solon's plan 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to ment. 
which he himself had consented. Although the 
legislative and judicial powers were thus lodged with the 
people, men of property and ability were alone intrusted 
with the administration of government; and as power in some 
measure followed property, the same expedient which served 
to maintain a due distinction of ranks in society, tended also 
to promote the industry and frugality of the multitude, tiiat 
they mi^ht thereby become entitled to share those honours^ 
and offices, to which persons of a certain estate only could 
aspire. 

The laws of Solon were of the most extensive Extenave 
nature, comprehending not only rules of right, 2w^*^ 
but maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, 

* Lynas, in the second oration against Alcibiades (a military cause,) not 
only mentions the at^fiyott or generals, but adcbresses them separately from 
the ott^pcs Bixaato*, or judges. 

f Isocrat. Oratio Areopagit. 
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and precepts of agriculture. To describe his institutions 
respecting such matters as are properly the objects of legisla- 
tion, would be explaining those great, but familiar principles, 
concerning marriage, succession, testaments, the rights of 
persons and of things^ which through the medium of the Roman 
law, have been conveyed into the jurisprudence of all the civi- 
lized nations of Europe. His laws concerning education and 
manners prove that drunkenness and unnatural love were the 
predominant vices of that early age. It was a particular duty 
of the archons to prevent or punish offences, committed in 
consequence of intoxication ^ and the regulations concerning 
schools,* which were not to be opened till sunrise, which 
were ordered to be shut before night, and into which none but 
such relations of the master, as were particularly specified by 
law could on any pretence be admitted, marked the utmost 
solicitude to root out an evil which already infected and 
disgraced the manners of Greece. 

His system ^^^ education recommended by Solon nearly 
of educa. resembled that above described, which prevailed 
^^^' generally through Greece-f The children of 

Athenian citizens, when taken from the hands of the women, 
were delivered to two masters, of whom the one formed the 
body and the other the mind. Swimming, and the easier 
exercises, prepared them for the harder toils of the gymnastic. 
Reading and learning by heart the precepts and examples of 
the poets, made way for the severer studies of eloquence and 
philosophy. In process of time, music, geometry, and drawing, 
seem to have entered into the plan of a liberal education.^: At 
Duties and ^^^ ^S® ^^ twenty, the youth of all ranks took an 
employ- oath in the temple of Agraulos (an appellation of 
youth. Minerva,) to obey and to maintain the laws of 

their country; to use their best endeavours to 
promote its prosperity; to follow the standard of whatever 
commanders might be appointed to conduct them; to sail to 

* JSschin. in Timarchum. f See chapters V. and VI. 

^ Aiist. Polit 1. Tii. c. iii. 
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every part of the world, when summoned by the pablic service, 
to fight to death for their native land ; and to regard wheat, 
barley, vines, and olives, as the only boundaries of Attica;* a 
preposterous arrogance in that little republic, which already 
betrayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all the cul- 
tivated part of the world. When the Athenian youth were 
not^ in consequence of this oath, engaged in military service^ 
they were obliged by law to follow such employments as suited 
their respective fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and me- 
chanic arts, fell to the share of the poor; the rich still contin- 
ued their application to gymnastic and philosophy, carefully 
studied the laws of the republic, examined the ancient and 
actual condition of theii* own and neighbouring states ; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the assembly for 
such offices of trust and honour as their regular manners, 
inoffensive and dutiful behaviour in all the relations of private 
life, temperance, economy, public spirit, and abilities,! might 
obtain from the voluntary suffrage of the people. 

Th& usurpation of Pisistratus, though it destroy- Usurpation 
ed for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave of Pisistra- 
stability to most of the laws and forms introduced ^ q^ ^^^ 
by Solon. That extraordinary tyrant, for so the 
Greeks styled him, was not more distinguished by the loftiness 
of his genius than the humanity of his disposition; and had 
not the violence of contending factions, and tbe fury of his 
enemies, inflamed his natural love of power, the name of Pi- 
sistratus would stand the for^nost in the list of Grecian patri- 
ots and heroes. His valour and conduct were signalised in 
the conquest of Nissea, Salamis, Naxos, Delos, and Sigieum; 
and if he displayed boldness and address in acquiring sove- 
reignty he displayed still more moderation and virtue in ad- 
ministering it. He assumed, indeed, the royal Hig mode- 
dignities of priest and general, and took care that and wise ad- 
the chief offices of magistracy should be filled by ^^ 

* See Intiodaction to Lynas, Stc. p. 16. f Lys^ pasnm. 

VOX. II. 13 
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his partisMs. But he maintained the regular course of law 
and justice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; 
having appeared in person to answer an accusation in the 
Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws of Solon againat 
idleness, but endeavoured to give them more efficacy by in- 
troducing new arts and manufactures into Attica. He was 
the first who brought into that country the complete collec- 
tion of Homer's poems, which he commanded to be sung at 
the Panathensean festival; nor can we suppose that he should 
have been zealous to diffuse the liberal and manly sentiments 
of that divine poet, if his government had not resembled the 
moderation and equity of the heroic ages, rather than the des- 
potism of tyrants. 

surpassed ^^^ ^^^ Hipparchus imitated and surpassed the 

b^ that of mild virtues of his father; and, amidst the turbu* 
Hippar- lence of the latter democracy, it was acknowledged 
chus. ^ith a sigh by the Athenians, that their ancestors 

were indeed happy under Solon and Pisistratus, but that the 
reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought back on earth the 
golden days of Saturn. The father had required a tenth part 
of the produce of Attica, to support his guards and the other 
appendages of royalty; his more generous son remitted one 
half of this imposition* While he alleviated the burdens, yet 
encouraged the industry of bis subjects, by building the temple 
of Olympian JHupiter, he was solicitous to dispel their igno- 
rance and barbarity by erecting pillars in every part of the 
city, engraved with eligiac verses, containing lessons of wis- 
dom and precepts of morality. He collected the first library in 
Athens ; and his liberal rewards, and still more his agreeable 
manners and winning affability, attracted to that city the most 
distinguished poets of the age. 

His murder ^^^ murder of Hipparchus exasperated the 
exasperates temper of his brother and successor Hippias ; but 
^^^' notwithstanding the calamities which the latter 
inflicted and suffered, it must be allowed that the government 
of Pisistratus and his family, which, with various interrup- 
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ilons, lasted sixty-eight jetirsy^ increased the strength^ and 
promoted the refinem^it of Athens*! 

Yet in nothing was liiat usurpation more advan- ij^^ 
tageous tiian in the animating sense of liberty rernment 
which the memory of past servitude^ under Hip- ciistfenes.^ 
pias^ excited and kept alive in Athens, after the p^3^P* 
popular government had been restored by Clisthe- a. c. 510. 
lies. We have already had occasion to relate the 
foreign victories of the republic which immediately followed 
that event; but at the same time the constitution of govemm^it 
underwent a considerable change: by admitting to the rank 
of citizens a promiscuous crowd of strangers, fugitives, Athe* 
nians of half blood, and perhaps slaves, the tribes were aug- 
mented from four to ten ; and the senators from four to five 
hundred. The ostracism was likewise established; a law by 
which any citiz^i whose influence or abilities seemed danger- 
ous to liberty, might be banished ten years, without the proof 
or allegation of any positive crime. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty important 
years, until the glorious victories of Salamis, J^^^j,^ 
Platasa, and Mycal^, encouraged tiie lowest but Anstides. 
most numerous class of citizens, by whose valour b^ii 
those memorable exploits had been achieved, to A. c.4r9. 
make further invasions on the prerogatives of tiieir supe- 
riors. The sudden wealth, which the rich spoils of the bar- 
barians had diffused among all ranks of men, increased the 
census of individuals, and destroyed the balance of the consti- 
tution. Aristides, who perceived it to be impossible to resist 
the natural progress of democracy, seasonably yielded to men 
who had arms in their hands, and firmness in their hearts; 
and proposed, with apparent satisfaction, but much secret re- 
luctance,:^ a law by which the Athenian magistrates should 

* Between S7S and 510, B. C. 

f See the treatise of Meurnusy entitled Pisistratusy one of the few satisfac- 
tory performances in the immense collection of Gronovius. 

# ^Extaif atxwti Se $vfM is cited on this occasion by Plutarch, to express 
the forced generouty of Aristides to the populace. 
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be thenceforth promiscuously elected from the four classes of 
citizens. This innovation paved the way for the still greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradually com- 
pleted by Pericles; a revolution of which the consequences 
were not immediately felt, but which continually became more 
sensible, and finally terminated in the ruin of Athens and 
of Greece. 

The demo- '^® general reasons which prevailed on the 
eracy com- equity and discernment of Pericles to espouse, 
l&ericies!^ with undue warmth, the cause of the populace, 
Olyinp. have in the preceding chapter been sufficiently ex- 

A. c. 449. plained. Yet whatever partial motives of interest 

and ambition*" might warp the views of this illus- 
trious statesman, it must be acknowledged that the foreign 
transactions and success of the republic, and particularly the ' 
new situation in which the Athenians found themselves placed 
with regard to their distant allies and colonies, might natu- 
rally suggest and occasion very important alterations in the 
introduc- Athenian constitution. The ancient and sacred 
tionofpay law which obliged every citizen, without fee, or 
troops; reward, to take *arms in defence of his country, 

could not easily be extended to the obligation of 
protecting, without a proper recompense, the interest of for- 
eign communities. The scanty population of Attica sufficed 
not to answer the demands of so many distant expeditions. It 
became necessary to hire troops wherever they might be found, 
and as this necessity introduced pay into the Athenian armies, 
a similar, though not equally cogent, reason established fees 

* Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reason which engpaged Pericles 
to counteract the aristocracy, and to abridge the power of the Areopagus. 
Although he had been often named for the office of archon, the lot had never 
fallen on him ; so that he could not be received as a member of that respected 
court. If this observation be well founded, it shows how little real weight the 
annual magistracies had at Athens; since Pericles, though he never attained 
the dignity of archoD« governed the republic many years with unrivalled au- 
thority. 
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aad salaries for all the different orders of judges ^f ^^^^ ^^ 
and magistrates. The same principle of duty and saiariet to 
public spirit, which obliged every freeman to fight tmtc^^^ 
without pay, likewise obliged him gratuitously to 
judge, consult, and deliberate, for the benefit of his country. 
But when the contested interests of foreign, though dependent 
communities, were agitated and adjusted in the tribunals of 
Athens, it was natural for those who spent their time in an 
employment to which no social obligation called them, to dc'- 
mand a proper reward for their useful services. At first, 
therefore, a small sum, but which gradually increased with 
the power of the people, was regularly distributed among the 
citizens, for every deliberation which they held, and for every 
cause which they determined. 

The desire of reaping this profit made the popu- j^^^^ ^^^ 
lace anxious to draw all causes and deliberations cumstances 
before their own tribunals and assemblies. This ^nge^the 
design was successfully accomplished by Ephial- govern- 
tes,"^ an artful and daring demagogue, whom Peri- biished by 
cles employed as a proper instrument to effect ^^^on. 
such invidious measures as were most obnoxious to the rich 
and noble. While his patron extended the renown of Athens 
by his foreign victories, and gradually reduced into subjection 
the colonies and allies of the^republic, the obsequious Ephialtes 
zealously promoted his domestic measures; and by undermin- 
ing the authority of the senate and of the Areopagus,! the 

• Plut. in Pericle. 

f Authors have not described in what particular respects, or by what 
particular means, Ephialtes effected his purpose : yet we may collect, from 
obscure hints on this subject, that he not only brought before the inferior 
tribunals causes hitherto confined to the Areopagus, but took from that court 
its general inspection and superintendence over the religion and laws ; which 
offices he bestowed on the popular court of the 'ijXuiui and the pofAo^ifiaxei, 
who were appointed, and dismissed, at the will of the people. He likewise 
rendered the probation for becoming an Areopagite less severe than formerly. 
Persons crept into this order, whose character disgpraced it. The Areopa- 
gites became equally accessible to presents and to beauty ; and their deci- 
sions fell into contempt. See the Discourse of Isocrates upon reforming the 
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firmest bulwarks to the aristocracy^ obtained a signal victory 
over the laws of Solon, The assassination of Ephialtes proved 
only the weakness of his enemies ; and we shall find^ in the 
subsequent history of Athens^ that most matters of deliberation 
carne^ thenceforth^ in the first instance, before the popular 
assembly ; that the wise institutions of Solon were reduced to 
an empty form; and that the magnanimity of Pericles, the 
extravagance of hi3 immediate successors, the patriotism of 
Thrasybulus and Conon, the integrity of Phocion, the artifi* 
ces of JEschines, and the eloquence of Demosthenes, succes- 
sively swayed, at will, a wild and capricious democracy. 
External ^^^ revolution which immediately followed, in 

ijid domes- the manners, character, and conduct of the Athe- 
rit/of^e" Mians, was the natural consequence of the change 
republic. of government, combined with other circumstances 
l£uv!^'i. naturally resulting from their domestic and exter- 
A. c. 440. ,jai prosperity. In the course of a few years, the 
success of Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tripled the 
revenues, and increased, in a far greater proportion, the do- 
minions of the republic. The Athenian galleys commanded 
the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen 
had engrossed the tveMc of the adjacent countries^ the maga- 
seines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, ebony, ivory, 
and all the materials of the useful %a well as of the agreeable 
arts; they imported the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Lydia, Pontus, and Peloponnesus $ experience had improved 
their skill of working the silver mines of mount Laurium ; they 
had lately opened the valuable marble veins in mount Penteli- 
cus; the honey of Hymettus became important in domestic use 
and foreign traffic; the culture of their olives (oil being long 
Iheir staple commodity, and the only production of Attica 
which Solon allowed them to export) must have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts and agricul- 

government of Athens, and Athenacus, 1. ix. That Ephialtes, or Pericles him- 
self, likewise weakened the authority of the senate (although it is not re- 
marked by any ancient author,) appears from all the subsequent history of 
Athens. 
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tnre^ especially under the active administration of Pericles^ 
who liberally let loose the public treasure to encourage every 
species of industry ."^ 

But if that minister promoted the love of ac- Effect of 
tion* be found it necessary at least to comply with^ this com. 
if not to excite, the extreme passion for pleasure, t^^change 
which then began to distinguish his countrymen, of govern- 
The people of Athens, successful in every enter- ^H^enT 
pri^ against their foreign as well as domestic a»d*rta- 
enemies^ seemed entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers 
and victories. For the space of at least twelve years preced* 
ing the war of Peloponnesus, their city afforded a perpetual 
scene of triumph and festivity. Dramatic entertainments, to 
which they were passionately addicted, were no longer per* 
formed in slight unadorned edifices, but in stone or marble 
theatres erected at great expense, and enjibellished with Ihe 
most precious productions of nature and of art. The treasury 
was opened, not only to supply the decorations of this £&• 
vourite amusement, but to enable the poorer citizens to enjoy 
it, without incurring any private expense; and thus, at the 
cost of the state, or rather of its tributary alUes and colonies^ 
to feast and delight their ears and fancy with the combiaed 
charms of music and poetry. The pleasure of the eye was 
peculiarly consulted ami gratified in the architecture of thea* 
tres and other ornamental buildings; for as Themistocles had 
strengthened, Pericles adorned his native city; and unless the 
concurring testimony of antiquity was illustrated in the Par* 
thenon^ or temple of Minerva, and other existing remains 
worthy to be immortal, it would be difficult to believe that in 
iht& space of a few years, there could have been created those 
numerous, yet inestimable wonders of art, those temples, 
theatres, statues, altars, baths, gymnasia, and porticos, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered Athens the eye 
and light of Greeccf 

• Isocrat. Areop. de Pace, & Panegyr. X^nopli. & ^Mstot de Repub. 
Athen. 
t Isocrat. & Aziatid. in Panegyr. 
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Luxury and Pcncles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
vices of vourite city, like a vain voluptaous harlot, at the 
Athens. expense of plandered provinces;* but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their extorted wealth 
had not been employed in more perishing, as well as more 
criminal, luxury. The pomp of religious solemnities, which 
were twice as numerous and costly in Athens as in any other 
city of Greece; the extravagance of entertainments and ban- 
quets, which on such occasions always followed the sacrifices; 
the increase of private luxury, which naturally accompanied 
this public profusion, exhausted the resources, without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Instead of the bread, herbs, 
and simple fare recommended by the laws of Solon, the Aliie- 
nians, soon after the eightieth Olympiad, availed themselves 
of their extensive commerce to import the delicacies of distant 
countries, which were prepared with all the refinements of 
cookery.f The wines of Cyprus were cooled with snow in 
summer ; in winter^ the most delightful flowers adorned the 
tables and persons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it 
sufficient to be crowned with roses, unless they were like- 
wise anointed with the most precious perfiimes.|| Parasites, 
dancers, and buffoons, were an usual appendage of every en- 
tertainment.$ Among the weaker sex, the passion for delicate 
birds^ distinguished by their voice or plumage, was carried to 
such excess as merited the name of madness.^ The bodies of 
such youths as were not peculiarly addicted to hunting and 
horses, which began to be a prevailing taste,** were corrupted 
by the commerce of harlots, who had reduced their profession 
into system ;ff while their minds were still more polluted by the 
licentious philosophy of the sophists. It is unnecessary to 
crowd the picture, since it may be observed, in one word, that 
the vices and extravagances which are supposed to charac- 

* Plutarch, in Pericle. f Aristoph. Nubes, ver. 50. & L^ustntt. pasam. 
^ Athen. 1. zi. 3. & Xenoph. Memorabilia, 1. ii. 

B Xenoph. ibid. i § Athenaeus, 1. i. & Xenoph. Symp. 

1 Oppt$ofMW(a, Athen. 1. xi. 3. •* Aristoph. Nubes, passhn. 

tj- Alexis apud Athenaeum^ 1. xiii. 
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terize the declining ages df Greece and Rome^ took root in 
Athens daring the administration of Pericles^ the most splendid 
and most prosperous in tiie Grecian annals. 

This paradox, for such it must appear, may I^ n tm t 
explained by considering the. singular conAinalion and balance 
of circumstances, which, in the time of that states* ^ndvice** 
man, gave every poison its antidote, and rendered iulv«ntagei 
the partial evils already descrihed, only the thorn *J^tj^Sf ' 
that ever accompanies the rose* The Grecian his- 
tory of those times affords a more striking contrast than ev^ 
appeared in any other age or country, of wisdom and fcdlyy 
of magnanimity and meanness, of liberty and tyranny, of aim** 
plicity and refinement, of austerity and voluptuousnesa. The 
suhlime philosofdiy of Anaxagoiras and Socrates was accom^ 
panied as with a deadly shade, by the dark unprincipled 
captiousn^s of the sophists; the pathetic and moral strains of 
Sophocles and Euripides were parodied by the licentious buf- 
foonery of Aristophanes ; painting and sculpture, which, under 
geniuses of the first order, like Phidias, served as handmMds 
to religion and virtue,., degenerated under inferior artists into 
mean hirelings of vice and discKrder ; the modesly of Athenian 
matrons waa set off as by a foil, when compared with the dis* 
solut^ess of the school of Aspasia; and the simple frugalit]^ 
of manners, which commonly prevailed in private families, 
even of the first distinction^ was contrasted with the «xtrava* 
gant dissipation of public entertainments and festivals. To 
examine the parallel links of this complicated chain will 
illustrate the character of a peopje whose subsequent transac* 
tions f€»tn one principal object of Grecian history. 

Philoso|ihy, which in Greece alone deserves the _^ 
peculiar attention of the historian, arose about the links of this 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ, and ^^^ ^^^ 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the highest 
degree of perfection, and sunk into t^e lowest degeneracy and 
corruption, to which the dte or abuse of the human intellect 
could raise or plunge it. Lesser Asia^ to which Europe and 
vol. II. 14 
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. ^ America owe the inestimable benefits of tbeir reli- 

Greek phi- gion and letters^ produced and nourished the 
losophy. tender plant of philosophy; and the flourishing 
Greek colonies on that delightful coast, communi- 
J^ee^^^^ cated to their mother country this precious off- 
spring of their soil. Thales of Miletus, Pittacus 
of Mitylene, Bias of Friend, Cleobulus of Lyndus in the isle 
of Rhodes, and the other wise men, as they were emphatically 
styled,. who lived in that age, not only gave advice and assis- 
tance to their countrymen on difficult emergencies, but re- 
strained their vices by wholesome laws, improved their 
manners by useful lessons of m<>rality, and extended their 
knowledge by important / researches and discoveries."^ But 
the first attempt towards moral philosophy, as independent 
- on, and unconnected with, religion, seems to have been the 
^ fables of JEsop, which, to men in an early period 

fabuSst. ^ ^^ society, must have appeared a very serious and 
useful species of composition. The sphere of his- 
tory waJs narrow ; the examples of the gods, amidst the con- 
tinual corruptions of superstition, had become too flagitious 
for imitation ; and men, whose rustic simplicity of life afforded 
them continual opportunities to observe the instinctive sagaci- 
ty of certain animals, might derive many useful lessons from 
those humble instructers. In the early ages of Greece and 
Rome, and of all other nations whose history is recorded, 
fables were told, and in some degree believed, in the assembly 
and senate-house, on the most important occasions; for, in the 
infancy of society, m^i are children; and the delusion, which 
the belief of a fable supposes, is not more gross and improba- 
ble than many of those errors into which (as we have already 
provedf) their lively fancy had often plunged, them. The 
same romantic cast of imagination which hs^ animated woods 
and winds, mountains and rivers, which had changed heroes 

* Plutarch. Sympos. & de Placit. Phllqioph. Plato in Protagor. Diog;eiL 
Laert. passim, 
t See above. Chap. H. 
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into gods» and gods into frail men, might endow animals with 
reason, and even speech. 

The next step towards moral science was of a ^j^^ 
more refined and abstract kind, consisting of the monic 
sentences of the gnpmologic poets,* and in those ^^^ ' 
detached precepts or proverbs which, in all countries, have 
preceded any systematic account of morality. Each of tiie 
seven sages, as they were called, had hi3 favourite maxim,f 
which he engraved in temples- and othei: places of public re- 
sort; but at this distance of time it is impossible, amidst the 
differences of authors, to discover what belongs to each ; nor 
is the search important, since all their maxims or proverbs, 
whatever efforts of generalization they might cost their in- 
ventors, now appear extremely simple and familiar. 

These respectable fathers of Grecian philosophy, who si- 
lently diffused light through the gloom of a barbarous age, are 
said to have maintained a correspondence:!^ with each other, as 
well as with Solon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periaii- 
der of Corinth ; men who, in imitation of their eastern bre- 
thren, chiefly cultivated such practical knowledge as qualified 
them to be the legislators, magistrates, and generals of their 
respective countries. 

Thales the Milesian, alone, quitted the ordinary r^^ie disco- 
pursuits of civil and military renown; and al- varies of 
though he composed verses, promulgated moral Milesian.^ 
senrtences, and, on some particular emergencies, 
ga;ve seasonable advice to Ms countrymen, yet he established 
his fame on a basis more broad and permanent than the fluc- 
tuating interests of perishing communities. Many, of the ek- 
mentary propositions of geometry, afterwards collected by 
Euclid, were first discovered|| by Thales, who directed the 
acuteness of his mind with equal success to astronomy. He 

* See the sentences of Theog^s, which are evidently a collection, not the 
work of one man. 
t Aristot. Bhet. ii. 21. Stobaeus, Serm. p. 44, &c. 
^ Flut. Symp. fi Proclus in Euclid. 
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divided tiie heavens into five zones $ discovered the equinoxes 
and solstices $ remarked the Ursa Minor ; observed, and nearly 
predicted, eclipses/ The division of the year into three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days was already known to the Egyptians ; 
but although Thales might borrow this, and perhaps other 
discoveries, from that ancient people, among whom he some- 
time resided, it s^pears, ev^ from those authors vriio are ever 
prone to exaggerate the wisdom of Egypt, that he owed much 
less to that country, than to the native sagacity and penetra- 
tion of his dear comprehensive mind.^ 
His school Thales founded the ' Ionic school, in which he 

Md siiccei- was succeeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
^"' who were followed by Anaxagoras, Ihe instructer 

of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by ancient writers 
the master of Socrates. About fifty years after Thales, the 
same speculations which he had introduced were pursued by 
Xenophanes of Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephesus. Hiese ingenious men discovered 
ttany nseiitt truths ; yet all of them, not excepting Thales 
himself, likewise busied themselves With subjects that will 
tor ever excite and elude human curiosity. Their doctrines 
were equally liable to objection, whichever of the elements 
tbciy assumed as the first principle of nature ; they universally 
agreed in asserfing the fallacy of the senses, and the unwor- 
thiness of the vulgar superstition ; but tlieir various (pinions 
concerning 4Jie origin and destruction of worlds, the magni- 
tudes uffid distances of heavenly bodies, the essence of matter 
and spirit,! deserve only to be considered as the dreams ai . 
inqiifmtive men, whose ambition of knowledge carried tiiem 
beyond the sj^ere of experience, and the clear deductions of 
^ reason* The system of Leucippus, the most fa- 

%ito atiie* moos of them all was improved by Democritus of 
^*™* Abdera,:^ and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, 

• Hieronym. apud Laert. 1. i. c. xxvii, Plin. 1. xxxviii. c. xnu 
f See Diogen, LaeH. 1. i. Ai^istot. Hetaph. passun^ & Pbit. de Placit. 
Philosoph. 
t Laert 1. ix. Aristot. Physic. 1. vm. 
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whose philosophy is sufficiently explained in the extraordinary 
work of Lucretius^ tiie boldest monument wAich the world is 
ever like to behold, of learning, genius, and impiety. 

But it is particularly wortiiy of observation, ^j^^ ^^^^ 
that while Democritus assailed the celestial man- Hme philo* 
sions, and unveUed, with a daring hand, the feeble Anaxa^- 
majedty of Grecian superstition, Anaxagoras of "ui- 
Clazomene, at precisely the same period, revealed a new and 
infinitely more august spectacle, by first announcing to the 
heathen world, a self-existent^ all-perfect mind, as the great 
cause and arranger of the material world. ' Thales and Py- 
thagoras, with such of their disciples as faithfully adhered to 
their tenetS, had indeed admitted spirit as a constituent prin- 
ciple of the universe ; but they had so intimately blended mind 
and matter, that these dissimilar substances seemed to make 
an indissoluble compound, as the soul and body constitute but 
one man. According to Anaxagoras, on the other hand, the 
creating and sovereign intelligence was to be carefully distin* 
guished from the soul of the world, which he seems to have 
regarded merely as a poeticah expression for the laws which 
the Deity had impres^d on his works. The great Ruler of the 
universe did not animate, but impel matter; he could not be 
included within its limited and perishing terms ; his nature was 
pure and spiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by any 
corporeal admixture."*^ 

The discovery and diffusion of Ons luminous and sublime 
principle which was natursdly followed by an investigation of 
the moral attributes of the Deity, and the deducing from 
thence the great duties of morality, might have produced a 
general and happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
persevering labours of Socrates aiid hi^ followers, if the ten«r# 
dency of tiiis divine phifosophy had not been counteracted, not 
only by the gross prejudices of the vulgar, but by the more 
dangerous refinements of incredulous Sophists. 

* Aristot, Metaphys. 1. i. c. iii. Plato in Cratylo, & Plut. in Pericle. 
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The same spirit of inquiry, which leads to the 
cy counter, discovery of trutii, will often promote the prOpaga- 
«:tcdby the ti^ ^f error ,• and unfortunately for Greece, in the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ, errors' 
were propagated, so congenial to the condition of the times, 
that they could not fail to take deep root, and flourish in a 
soil which was peculiarly well prepared to receive them. The 
glorious victories over the Cathaginians and Persians had in- 
creased the wealth and security, called forth the invention and 
industry, but at the same time, multiplied the wants, and in- 
flamed the passions, of the Greeks. The more powerful cities, 
and particularly Athens and Syracuse, had attained a pitch of 
prosperity which exceeded their most saifguine ho{)es : elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, they continually 
sighed for new and unknown enjoyments, while both individu- 
als and communities were ever ready to listen to such instruc- 
ters as justified their vices, and taught them to abuse the gifts 
of fortune. 

Histonrof '" ^^^^ situation of afiairs appeared the So- 

the So- phists,*" whose appellative, still familiar in the lan- 

oiymp. guages of Europe, pretty faithfully expresses tiieir 

i^txxv.i. character. Hipgias of Elis, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Georgias of Leontium, with 
many inferior names, preserved in the writings of Xenophon, 
Plato, and Isocrates, started up about the same time, and ex- 
hibited a new phenomenon in Greece. The Olympic, and 
other public assemblies, ftimished them with an opportunity 
to display their specious accomplishments to the admiring 
spectators. They frequented the great cities, particularly 
Athens, and acquired the friendship of the rich, and the ap- 
** plause of the multitude. They professed tiie knowledge of 
every science, and of every art, which they taught publicly, 
for a stipulated price; and, as they really possessed the art of 
persuasion, their disciples continually increased among the 
rich and the voluptuous, the idle and the vain. 

• Vid. Philostrat. de Vit Sophist. 
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Their langQ^e was glowing and harmonious^ ^^jj^ ^^^ 
their manners elegant, their life splendid. When racter and 

views 

it served their interest, and pleased the taste of ' 

1;heir hearers, they could paint virtue in the fairest and most 
engaging colours ; but the capricious will of their scholars, 
whose passions they were ever careful to gratify, served as 
the only standard of their principles ; and. engaged them for 
the most part, to deck out the barren doctrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the rhetorician. 
Their morality supplied the springs from which 
Epicurus watered his gardens; and Vmr captious enceonptn. 
logic furnished the arguments by W»h Pyrrho losophyand 
laboured, to justify h|s scepticism."*^ It would be 
easy to trace up to the Sophists that quibbling metajriiysic, which 
being. embodied in the Greek language, thenceforth adhered 
too closely to the philosophical writings of that people, and 
whicb totally disfigui^ many otherwise valuable compositions 
of antiquity. But our present business is only to remark the 
destructive effects immediately resulting from their tenets, 
which, while they undermined, witiiout openly opposing, the 
ancient and popular superstition, boldly set at defiance all 
those useful mas^ins of conduct, and all those salutary dis- 
coveries of reason, which, amidst the insolence of the Greek 
democracies, fomented by prosperity, appeared essentially re- 
quisite to restrain the intemperance, injustice^ and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

In several republics of Greece, the Sophists en- 
joyed a free career to exert their talents, practice soSutes. ^ 
their artifices, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detected, and tb^ir 
characters unmasked by Socrates,f whose philosophy forms an 
important »ra in the histpry of the human mind. The son of 

* See the note on the Sophists^ in my Translation of Isocrates' Panegyric 
of Athens, p. 1, & seqq. 

f To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philosophy^ I cite 
not particular passages, but give the general result of my reading in Plato 
and Xenophon, 
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SojAroniscus was born at Athens, forty years b<^ore the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war. The smallness of his 
patrimony, amounting only to three hundred pounds, and his 
original profession of a statuary,*" have encouraged an opinion 
of the obscurity of his birth, among writers who did not reflect 
on the narrowness of Athenian fortunes, and who forgot to 
consider, that as hereditary distinctions were little known or 
regarded in the Grecian republics, a solid and permanent 
lustre was derived from the practice of ingenious arts, which 
could not be cultivated, as in ancient Rome, and sometimes in 
modern Europe, by servile or mercenary hands, but only by 
the first class of freem JP and citizens. Whatever reputation 
or advantage Socrates might have acquired by the exercise of 
a profession, which was peculiarly encouraged by the taste of 
the times, and the magnificent spirit of Pericles, he readily 
sacrificed to the natural bent of his mind, which concealed, 
under an external form worthy to represent the voluptuous 
Silenus,f the fruitful seeds of every amiable and manly senti* 
ment, and determined Mm, by an irresistible impulse, to the 
study of wisdom and virtue. 

Hiseduca. '" ^^^ early youth he hei»*d the physics of 
tion and Archelaus, and learned the geometry of Theodo- 
c arac er. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^^ these, and other teachers, acquired 
such an acquaintance with the fashionable theories concei^ning 
the formation of the universe, the original principles of things, 
the hidden powers of matter, as enabled him to^ regard with 
just contempt, and occasionally to deride with inimitable hu- 
mour, the vanity of those useless and shadowy speculations. 
He acknowledged with- the pious Anaxagoras, the superin- 
tending mind, whose providence regulated the operations of 
nature, as well as the affairs of human life. He denied not 
the existence of those inferior intelligences^ which fi>rmed the 
only objects of popular adoration ; he allowed the divine 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in all the re- 

* Laert. I. ii. art. Socrat f ^1^^ & Xenoph. in Symp. 

i Plato in Thestet. & in Menon, 
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li^ous duties of his country ; and were we to judge the Athe* 
nian sage by the standard of ordinary men, we should be 
inclined to believe that he bad not entirely escaped the con- 
tagion of superstition ; since he professed to be accompanied 
by a dftmon^ or invisible conductor^ who often restrained his 
passions, and influenced his behaviour.^ If this assertion 
was not an affect of that refined irony familiar to Socrates, we 
must allow his tempel* to have been tinged with credulity; 
yet, whoever seriously reflects on a life of seventy years, spent 
in the service of mankind, uniformly blameless, and termi<- 
nated by a voluntary death, in obedience to the unjust laws of 
his country ; whoever considers attentively the habitual tem- 
perance, tihe unshaken probity, the active usefulness, the diffu- 
sive beneficence, the constant equanimity and cheerfulness of 
this singular man, will admit a degree of enthusiasm, rather 
as the ornament, than defect, of such, an extraordinary cha- 
racter. Men of learning and genius, who, examining the 
matter still more deeply, have observed the important revo- 
lution produced by the life and death of Socrates, on the 
principles and sentiments of his contemporaries and of pos- 
terity, are disposed to believe that such an extraordinary 
phaenomenon could not have appeared in the moral world> 
ivitiiout the particular interposition of heaven. The cheer- 
ful serenity of his last moments,f and still more, the unde- 
viating tenor of his active virtue, justified the hardest maxims 
of Lycurgus and Pythagoras^ while the main aim of his 
speculations was to establish the sublime morality of those 
sages on the clearest deductions of reason and experience. 

From the perfections of the supreme intelligence. His philoao- 
he deduced his just government of the universe, P^>^' 
which implied the immortality of the human soul. But the 
great object of his research was to discover those general 
laws by which, even in tiiis life, the superintending providence 
had variously dispensed to men, good and evil, happiness and 

* Plut de Genio Socratis. 

t Thii subject will be treated hereafter. 

vol.. II. 15 ^ V 
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misery. These laws he regarded as the promulgated will of 
the God, with which, when clearly ascertained, it became our 
duty invariably to comply ; since nothing but the most shorts 
sighted folly could risk incurring the divine displeasure, in 
order to avoid pain or poverty, sickness or death; far less to 
enjoy perishing gratifications, which leave a sting behind 
them. Reasoning on such principles, and taking experience 
only for his guide, he deduced, with admirable perspicuity, 
the interests and duties of nations and individuals, in all the 
complicated relations of society. The actions of men furnish- 
ed the materials, their instruction formed the object, their 
happiness was the end of his discourse. Wherever his lessons 
might be most generally useful, there he was always to be 
found ; frequenting, at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum^ 
and other public Gymnasia; punctually attending the forum 
at mid-day, the hour of full assembly ; and even at joining, 
without the affectation of austerity, in the convivial entertain- 
ments of his friends, or accompanying them in the delightful 
walks Which adorned the banks of the Ilyssus. As a husband^ 
a fkther^ a citizen, and a soldier, the steady practice of his 
itsinflu- duty continually illustrated his doctrines. The 
ence. conversation and example of this truly i»*actical 

philosopher (and this is his highest panegyric) persuaded 
many of his fellow-citizens sincerely to embrace a virtuous 
course of life ; and even those who, like Critias and Alcibiadesy 
allowed the current of their passions to prevail over the con- 
viction of their sober hours, were still charmed with the 
wonderful extent, as well as the singular accuracy, of his 
various knowledge i with the acuteness and penetration of 
his arguments; the beauty, vivacity, and persuasiveness of 
his style ; wiiich, whether he assumed the tone of reason or of 
ridicule, surpassed whatever had been deemed most eloquent.^ 
Assisted by ^^*> **^^ great socver might be the personal in- 
the tragic flucnce of Socrates, the triumph of, his philosophy 
^^^ ^ became more illustrious and complete, after his 

• Xenoph. Memor. L iv, c. xv. Laert, 1. ii. c. adx. & seqq. & Cicero de 
Orat. iii. 16. 
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principles were embraced by tbose who cultivated the imita* 
tire arts, and directed the public amusements, «which in all 
countries, but particularly Greece, have ever produced imme- 
diate and powerful eflTects on the national opinions and charac- 
ter. In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an object 
of the first importance and magnitude ; it formed an essential, 
and by far the most splendid, part of religious worship ; the 
expense of supporting it exceeded that of the army and navy 
together ; and this celebrated entertainment, which united the 
tragedy and opera of the modems, was carried particularly 
to perfection by a favourite disciple of Socrates, Euripides; 
whose works were so universally admired in Greece, that (as 
we shall have occasion to relate in the Sicilian war) the Syra- 
cusans released from captivity those Athenians, and those (Hily, 
who had learned to repeat the verses of Euripides. This 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- ^j^^ ^^ 
plete, by perfecting the chorus* the principal dis- fected the 
tinction between the ancient and the modern drama, ^ °^**"* 
and which, when properly conducted, rendered the former more 
regular, yet more varied ; more magnificent, and at the same 
time more affecting ; above all, more interesting and more in* 
structive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times, when the princi- 
pal citizens lived together in crowds, and daily frequented the 
public halls, the gymnasia^ the forums, and temples, it was 
natural to expect that the action of a Grecian tragedy, should 
consist in some great public event, which interested the whole 
body of the people. The scene was usually the poHicoof a 

* In this part of the drama, the philosophy of Euripides excels the loftiness 
of iEschylus, and the richness of Sophocles. It is sufficient to compare the 
works of the three rivals, to perceive that the chorus in Euripides most faith- 
fully answers the description of Horace : 

llle bonis faveatque, & consilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 

lUe dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 

Justitiam, legesque, & apertis otia portis ; 

Ille teg^t connnissa; deosque precetur & oret, 

Ut redeat roiseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 
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temple, the gate of a palace, the wide expanse of a forum, or 
market-plac^ In such places many spectators must be sup- 
posed present, who would naturally take part in an action 
which concerned the public interest and happiness.* On this 
principle was introduced the ancient chorus, consisting of such 
persons as most properly suited the occasion, and who, though 
not immediately or principally concerned in the catastrophe, 
had such general and indirect interest, as kept them continual- 
ly on the scene, and made them approve or condemn, promote 
or oppose, the sentiments and measures of the actors. The 
chorus, never quitting the stage, necessarily introduced tiie 
unity of place; and as their songs and dances between the acts 
expressed the feelings excited by the representation, they con- 
nected the preceding act with that which immediately followed 
it, and rendered the whole spectacle uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous. The music of the chorus was more rich and various 
and the poetry more elevated and glowing, than what could be 
admitted into the acts, or ordinary dialogue, which was con- 
fined to the iambic measure, circumstances which, together 
with the numbers, the dresses, the dances, and gestures, of 
these fancied spectators, equally increased the magnificence 
and variety of the entertainment. They likewise rendered it 
more affecting ; since nothing is more proper to interest us in 
any scene, than the beholding a great number of persons deep- 
ly engaged by it, and expressing their feelings by natural 
tones and movements. But the principal advantage of the 

* In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the chonu is composed of priests* senators, 
Tbeban youths, &c. Creon says to Oedipus, 

EtoifMi usitw iits xat gtixtw ctfw. 
The answer is, 

£$ ftavtoi av6a, tctv^t yap HXsw fsfM 
JlsvOos ij xau fijt tfM$ji '^x^ *<«P** 
Cbxof. Shall I speak in presence of this numerous assembly ? or shall we 
retire? 

Oedipus. Speak before all present ; for the pubfic distress afilicts me more 
than my own danger. 
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chorus was to furnish the poet with an opportunity (without 
loading the dialogue, and rendering it too sententious) of en- 
foreing, by all the power of fancy and of numbers, that moral 
instruction, which was occasionally attempted by JEschylus 
and Sophocles, but which forms the continual end and aim of 
Euripides, who had a soul to feel, and a genius to express, 
whatever is most lovely and most excellent in sentiment and 
character. It is unnecessary to mention the alTecting delicacy 
of Admetus and his attendants towards their guest Hercules; 
the lively emotions of gratitude in that hero ; the friendship of 
Pylades and Orestes; the amiable picture of conjugal affection 
in the character of Alcestis, since the whole remains of that 
inestimable writer i»*ove his unceasing labours to warm his 
countrymen with all the virtues and charities that adorn pri- 
vate life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love of the repub- 
lic, and a generous passion for its glory and liberty; while, in 
several passages, he describes and refutes the philosophy of 
Epicurus')^ (which, as we have already observed, was chiefly 
borrowed from the licentious maxims of the Sophists) with siich 
fulness and accuracy as entitled him to the appellation of the 
Philosophic Tragedian. ' 

That Euripides, though ten years older than jjj^ ^j^^^ 
Socrates, owed the characteristic excellences of counteract- 
his works to the conversation and friendship of ^thors of 
that unrivalled moralist, is universally acknow- the old 
lodged by antiquity ;t though the character and ^°™^ ^' 

* See particularly Alcest. v^r. 782, &c. and ver. 960, 3ic. 

Euripides flourished near an hundred years before Epicurus and Zeno, the 
respective founders or the Epicurean and Stoical philosophy. Yet we find 
the tenets of both sects in the Tragedian ; which jmuy be easily explained, 
by considering that those opposite kinds of philosophy arose from different 
aspects of nature, which must often present themselves to an observing eye ; 
and, as the doctrines of the Sophists laid the foundation for the immoral 
system of Epicurus, so the moderate doubt of Socrates, and the old academy, 
was corrupted into different degrees of scepticism, according to the fancy of 
their successors: and his rational preference of virtue to all other objects, 
degenerated into a pretended contempt for these objects^ as things totally 
indifferent, the insensibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

t Edo»£» ovf^iHoiBw ^piHt^* Biogen. Laert. in Vit. Socrat. The comic 
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intentions both of the poet and the philosopher were grossly 
misrepresented by some of their contemporaries. Before the 
commencement^ and during the continuance of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, there flourished at Athens a class of men who 
were the declared enemies, not only of Socrates and his dis- 
ciples, but of all order and decency. The reader will easily 
perceive, that I allude to Aristophanes, and the other writers 
of the old licentious comedy; an entertainment which was 
never carried to the same vicious excess in any other age or 
country. Yet this hideous spectre was the sister of tragedy, 
whose angelic sweetness and dignity were long accompanied 
by this odious and disgusting form; but to understand the 
natural connexion between objects seemingly so different, it 
is necessary to remount to their source. 
History of Tragedy, the song of the goat,* and Comedy, 
that licen- the song of the village, sufficiently indicate by the 
t^nmentr'" meanness of their ancient names, the humility of 
tiieir first original. They arose amidst the sacri- 
fices and joyous festivity of the vintage, in a country which 
seldom adopted the amusements, any more than the arts and 

poets, who envied and hated EimpideSy as the daiiing of the public, pre- 
tended that Socrates had even composed all the finest passages in his tra- 
gedies. Soon after the representation of the Troes, Mnesilochus parodied 
it in a farce, which he called *pvyf j, Phry^ans, probably to have an oppor- 
tunity of playing on the word ^fnyyavav, fuel. 

^pvyet; eft xacvof dpa/«a tovt^ EvpiftL^ov 
'Q x(u 'Zcaxfiatfji fa ^fivyava vftottSfi^i., 

**The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides, to whom Socrates furnishes the 
fuel." But the pun cannot be translated. The^same Mnesilochus calls 
Euripides a sort of hammerman to Socrates. 

EvpiTtiibiji S(*>xpaf oyojit ^£i;$. 

* A goat, as the particular enemy of the vine, was very properly sacrificed 
tp Bacchus, whose praises composed the song. In thtt Antigon^ of Sopho- 
cles, V. 1127, 

Nv/A^a; ayaXfjia, xat Aco$ 
Bapv9pcf('£'fa Xtvo^f &C. 
we have a specimen of what formed the first buainess of tragedy. 
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institutiousy of others, but which was destined to communicate 
her own to alLthe civilized portion of mankind. During the 
entertainments of a season peculiarly dedicated to recreation 
and pleasure, the susceptible minds of the Greeks naturally 
yielded to two prqpensities, congenial to men in such circum- 
stances, a disposition to exercise their sensibility, and a desire 
to amuse their 'fancy. Availing himself of the former, the 
sublime genius of ^schylus^^impi*oved the song of the goat 
into a regular dramatic poem, agreeing with the Iliad and 
Odyssey in those unalterable rules of design and execution 
which are essential to the perfection of every literary per- 
formance, yet differing from»those immortal archetypes of art, 
in a circumstance naturally suggested by the occasion for 
which tragedies were composed. It had been usual with the 
Athenians, when they celebrated in the spring and autumn 
the great festivals of Bacchus, to personate the exploits and 
fables handed down by immemorial tradition concerning that 
bountiful divinity : this imitation was considered as a mark of 
gratitude due to the beneficence of the god, to whose honours 
they associated the kindred worship of Pan, Silenus, and 
their attendant fawns and satyrs. When JEschylus repre- 
sented, therefore, instead of simply reciting the real history 
or agreeable fictions^ of antiquity, he only adopted a mode 
of imitation already practised in the religious ceremonies of 
his country ; a mode of imitation more powerful than the epic, 
since, instead of barely describing the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it shows those distinguished personages on the stage, 
makes them speak ^nd act for themselves, and thus approach- 
ing nearer to reality, is still more forcible and affecting. 

* ^schylus is said by Aristotle (de Arte Poetica) to have introduced in- 
terlocutors, dialogues &c. which is acknowled^ng^ him the father of tragedy* 
We know little of Thespis, but from Horace: 

Ighotum tragicae genus invenisse camaenae 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 
The plaustrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy; since 
xoSLEty *<ds 4 *afiaif^i, to spei^ as from a cart, was a common Greek expression 
for gross indecent raillery. 
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•As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the 
teristicl^^as ^^^ scrious scenes of the Dionysian festival, so 
distin^ruish- comedy, which soon followed it, was owing to the 
ttigeiy, "*^^ '^S*** *"* ludicrous parts of that solemnity.'*!' 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and se- 
rious action, adapted to aifect the sensibility of the spectators, 
and to gratify their natural propensity to fear, to weep, and 
to wonder. Comedy is the imitation of a light and ludicrous 
action, calculated to amuse the fancy, and to gratify the natu- 
ral disposition of men to laughter and merriment. Terror 
and pity have in all ages been regarded as the main springs 
of ti'agedy, because the laws of sensibility, founded solely in 
nature, are always the same. Comedy lias been infinitely 
varied by the innumerable modes of wit, humour, and ridicule, 
which prevailed in different ages and countries, and which 
agree scarcely in any one particular, unless it may be i^ckon- 
ed an agreement, that men have seldom indulged them, except 
at the expense of their good nature, and often of their virtue. 
The Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the pro- 
fligate characters of Aristophanes and his contemporaries, 
Mnesilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and Cratinus, contributed, 
doubtless, to this deformity ; yet these poets could not easily 
have rendered their new entertainment agreeable to the tastef 
and prejudices of the public, without incorporating in them 

* Horace is authentic, and the most agfreeable authority; 

Agricolae prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 

Corpus, & ipsum animum spe fines dura ferentem. 

Cum sociis operum, pueris, et conjure iidsi, 

TeUurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium, memorem brevis spvi. 

Fescennina per hunc invecta licentla morem 

Versibus altemis opprobria rustica fudil^ &c. &c. 
Eplst. i. 1. ii. V. 146 ; and still more directly Art. Poet. v. 520. 
t Horace has expressed, with his usual felicity, the situation of the specta- 
tors, and the fatal necessity of humouring it : 

Asper, 

Incolumi gravitate, jocum tentavit; eo quod 
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the substance of the phallic songs,"* which constituted an an* 
cient and essential part of the amusements of the vintage. Tht 
fond admirers of antiquity have defended the abominable 
strains of these licentious poets, by pretending that tiieir ui-^ 
tention was to reform vice, not to recommend it; an apology^ 
which, if admitted, might tend to exculpate the writers, but 
could never justify their performances, since it is known by 
experience, that Il#d descriptions prove a poison rather than 
a remedy ; and instead of correcting manners, serve only to 
con^upttbem. 

Besides the general licentiousness of the ancient andfrom 
comedy, its more particular characteristics result- modem 
ed from the peculiar circumstances of the Athe- ^""^ ^* 
nians, during the time of its introduction and continuance. 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too deeply en« 
gaged in the military and political transactions of tiieir coun« 
try, to enjoy any amusement which did not either directly 
IBatter their passions, or bear an immediate relation to the 
great and important interests of the republic. It was during 
the confusion and calamities of the Peloponnesian war, that all 
the comic pieces which remain were originally represented ; 
a period too disorderly and tumultuous to relish comedies^ 
such as are now written, or such as were composed in Greece 
by Menander, in an age of greater moderation and tranquillity. 
The elegant and ingenious, the moral and instructive strains 
of Molicre or Menander, may amuse the idleness of wealth, 
and the security of peace. But amidst the fermentation of 
war and danger, amidst civil dissentions and foreign invasions, 
the minds of men are too little at ease to enjoy such refined 
and delicate beauties, which then appear lifeless and insipid. 
In such turbulent circumstances, the reluctant attention must 
be excited by real, instead of ima^nary characters $ by a true, 

lUecebiui erat & gratft novitate monmdus 
Spectator, functusque ftacris, & potus & exiex. 
t 4^aMio$, Priapus; IvXov trttfu/^xsi tx*^ tv tta axfxo 6Xvtwoif ae^otov. Suidas. 
This was carried in procession^ accompanied with the ^>Afr»a otf/uof a. 

vol* II. 16 
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instead of a fictitious event; by direct and particular advice 
concerning the actual state of their affairs^lnstead of vague or 
abstract lessons of wisdom and virtue. Coarse buflToonery may 
often force them to laugh ; delicate ridicule will seldom per- 
suade them to smile ; they may be affected by the sharpness 
of personal invective, but will remain impenetrable to the 

. shafts of general satire. ' 
General ^^ combining the different purts of this descrip- 

notionof tion, we may form a tolerably exact notion of the 
of^£is^ writings of Aristophanes, which commonly con- 
phanes. ceal, under a thin allegorical veil> the recent his- 

tory of some public transaction, or the principal features of 
some distinguished character, represented in such a ludicrous 
light, as reflects on those concerned, unexpected, and often 
unmerited, but not therefore the less striking^ flashes of inso- 
lent ridicule. Such was the nature, and such the materials of 
the ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely with 
tragedy, having borrowed from this entertainment (which was 
already in possession of the theatre) the design of the whole, 
as well as the configuration of the several parts ; the music, 
tiie chorus, the dresses, decorations, and machinery ; all <tf 
which were so modified and burlesqued as suited tiie purposes 
of the comic writer, and often rendered his pieces very exact 
parodies of the more fashionable tragedies of the times. 
He and his "^^^^ singular species of drama, which, in its less 
associates perfect state, had long strolled the villages of At- 
at^AtJt^^ tica, was simply tolerated at Athens, until the pro* 
by Pericles, fusion of Pericles, and his complaisance for the 
populace, first supplied from the exchequer the necessary ex- 
penses for tiie representation of comedies, and proposed prizes 
for the comic, as well as for the tragic, poets and actors. But, 
by this injudicious encouragement, he unwarily cherished a 
serpent in hia bosom. Aristophanes and his licentious con-, 
temporaries having previously ridiculed virtue and genius, in 

the persons of Socrates and Euripides, boldly proceeded to 
avail themselves of the natural malignity of the vulgar, and 

their envy against whatever is elevated and illustrious, to 
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traduce and calumniate Pericles himself; and though his suc- 
cessors in the administration justly merited (as we shall have 
occasion to relate) the severest lashes of invective, yet, had 
their characters beeii more pure they would have been equally 
exposed to the unprovoked satire of those insolent buffoons, 
who gratified the gross appetites of the vulgar, by an undis- 
tinguished mass of ridicule, involving vice and virtue, things 
prof ane and sacred, men and gods. 

Dramatic entertainments formed an essential xheGn. 
part of the festivals consecrated to the bountiful cian fes- 
author of the vine. Minerva, who had given not ^^ ^ 
only the olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, her 
peculiar protection to the city of Athens, was rewarded wilii 
innumerable solemnities. Jupiter enjoyed his appropriate ho- 
nours; but more commonly, as it is attested by Athenian 
medal?, the worship of the father of the gods was associated 
with that of his wise and warlike daughter. We shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly of the festival and mys- 
teries of Ceres, who taught the Athenians the important know* 
ledge of Agriculture, which they were supposed to have dif- 
fused over the ancient world. It would be endless to mention 
the institutions in honour of the crowd of inferior or less pro- 
pitious divinities, which rendered flie festivals at Athens far 
more numerous than in any other Grecian city, thesplen- 
Nor did their frequency abate any thing of the dour wi^ 
extensive splendour which accompanied them. The ^ere cele^ 
shops and courts of justice were shut; the me- ^i^ted. 
chanic quitted his tools, the husbandman ceased from his la- 
bours, the mourner intermitted his sorrow. The whole city 
was dissolved in feasting and jollity ; the intervals ^f which 
were filled up by pompous shows and processions, by concerts 
of music, by exhibitions of painting ; and at several festivals, 
particularly the Panathensean, by hearing and judging the 
noblest productions of eloquenqe and poetry.* We shall have 
occasion to mention some particular ceremonies of a more 

* Isocrat. Pwie^fyr. & Panathen. 
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melancholy cast; bat the general character of the Ghrecian re* 
ligton was as cheerful and attractive, as the saperstition at 
liie Egyptians, from whom they are ignorantly supposed to 
have borrowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
IS^ptian hymns consisted in dismal complaints and lamenta- 
tions I* the Grecian solemnities concluded with songs of joy 
and exultation. The feasts which followed the sacrifices were 
enriched by all the delicacies and luxuries of the andent world ; 
and, to use the words of Aristotle, many persons thought it 
their duty, at those religious entertainments, to get drunk in 
honour of the gods.f 

Manners of '* seems extraordinary, that flie revenues of 
tfaeAthe- Athens, notwithstanding their improvement by 
pri^teVe. Pericles, should have sufllced for this multitude 
of expenses. But we must consider that the gene- 
ral simplicity of manners in private life, foraied a striking 
eonstrast with the extravagance of public festivals and amuse- 
ments. The houses and tables of the most wealthy Athenians 
were little distinguished above tiiose of their poorest neigh- 
bours. Pericles himself, though never suspected of avarice 
liyed with the exactest economy ; and the superabundance of 
private wealth, which would have created Mivy and danger to 
tbe owner, if he had employed it for his particular conveni- 
ence and pleasure, procured him public gratitude and esteem 
when expended for the satisfaction of the multitude. 
Condition ^^^ reasons which will immediately appear, we 

of the fe- have not hitherto found it necessary to describe 
male sex, ^j^^ manners and influence of the Grecian women 5 
but the character and condition of the fair sex vrill throw light 
on the preceding observations in this chapter, and pres^it the 
most striking conla-ast of any to be met vdth in history. If 
we knew not the consideration in which women were anciently 
held in Greece, and the advantage which they enjoyed at 
Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had revived the institutions 

* Apuleitts de Genio Socratis. 

t Aristot Etbic, td Micom. h viii. c. iii. 
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of ihe heroic agees* we should he apt to suspect that the unge- 
nerous treatment of the feebler sex, which afterwards so uni- 
yersally prevailed, had been derived from the Egyptian and 
Asiatic colonies, which early settled in that part of Europe. 
Excluded from social intercourse, which nature had fitted them 
to adorn, the Grecian women were rigorously confined to the 
most retired apartments of the family, and employed in the 
meanest offices of domestic economy. It was thought indecent 
for them to venture abroad, unless to attend a procession, to 
accompany a funeral,! or to assist at certain other, religious 
solemnities. Even on these occasions, their behaviour was 
attentively watched, and often malignantly interpreted. The 
most innocent freedom was construed into a breach of deco- 
rum ; and tiieir reputation, once sullied by the slightest im- 
prudence, could never afterwards be retrieved. If such un- 
reasonable severities had proceeded from that absurd jealousy 
which sometimes accompanies a violent love, and of which a 
certain degree is nearly connected with the delicacy qjl passion 
between the sexes, the condition of the Grecian women, 
though little less miserable, would have been far less con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter strangers to that re- 
finement of sentiment,:!: which, in the ages of chivalry, and 
which still, in some southern countries of Europe, renders 
women the objects of a suspicious, but respectful passion, and 
leads men to gratify their vanity at the expense of their 
freedom. Married or unmarried, the Grecian females were 
kept in equal restraint: no pains were taken to render them, 
at any one period of their lives, agreeable members of society; 
and their education was either Entirely neglected, or confined 
at least to such humble objects as, instead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and to debase it.|| 
Though neither qualified for holding an honourable rank in 
society, nor permitted to enjoy the company even of their 

• Ariatot. Politic. 1. ii. p. 105. 

t Lysias, p. 420. i Idem, p. 435. 

8 See Aristotle's character of women. Hist. Animal. L ix. c. 1. 
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nearest relations, they were thought capable of superintending 
or performing the drudgery of domestic labour, of acting as 
stewards for their husbands, and thus relieving men from a 
multiplicity of little cares, which seemed unworthy of their 
attention, and unsuitable to their dignity. The whole burden 
of such mercenary cares being imposed on the women, their 
first education and early habits were adapted to that lowly 
rank, beyond which they could never afterwards aspire."!^ 
Nothing was allowed to divert their minds from those servile 
occupations in which it was intended that their whole lives 
should be spent i no liberal idea was presented to their ima- 
gination, that might raise them above the ignoble arts in which 
they were ever destined to labour; the smallest familiarity 
with strangers was deemed a dangerous otTence; and any inti- 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls of their own family, a 
heinous crime; since it might engage them to embezzle the 
furniture and effects committed to their care and custody. 
Even the laws of Athens confirmed this miserable degradation 
of women, holding the security of the husband's property a 
matter of greater importance than defending the wife's person 
from outrage, and protecting her character from infamy .f By 
such illiberal institutions were the most amiable part of the 
human species insulted, among a people in other respects the 
most improved of all antiquity. They were totally debarred 
from those refined arts and elegant entertainments, to which 
their agreeable qualities might have added a new charm. In- 
stead of directing the taste, and enlivening the pleasures of 
society, their value was estimated, like that of the ignoblest 
objects, merely by profit or utility. Their chief virtue was 
reserve, and tiieir point of honour, economy. 
Grecian ^he extreme depression of women levelled the 

courtezans; natural inequalities of their temper and disposi- 

* Xenoph. Memorab. 1. v. passim, particularlj Socrates' Discourse with 
Ischomachus. 

t See the laws, quoted by Lysias, explained in my Introductory Discourse 
to that orator, p. 100. 
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tion; the prnde^ the coquette^ with the various intermediate 
shades of female character^ disappeared ; and all the modest 
and virtuous part of the sex (if virtue and modesty can ever be 
the effects of restraint) were reduced to humble imitation and 
insipid uniformity. But, in the time of Pericles there appear* 
ed and flourished at Athens a bolder class of females, who 
divested themselves of the natural modesty, disdained the ar- 
tificial virtues, and avenged the violated privileges of their 
sex. Asia, the mother of voluptuousness, produced this dan- 
gerous brood, whose meretricious arts and occupations met 
with no check or reeftraint from the laxity of Ionian morals, 
and were even promoted and encouraged by the corruptions 
of Pagan superstition. In most of the Greek colonies of Asia, 
temples were erected to the earthly Venus ; where courtezans 
were not merely tolerated, but honoured as priestesses of that 
condescending divinity.* The wealthy and commercial city 
of Corinth first imported this innovation from the East; and 
such is the extravagance of the human mind, that after the 
repulse of Xerxes, the magistrates of that republic ascribed 
the safety of their country to the powerful intercession of the 
votaries of Venus, whose portraits they caused to be painted 
at the public expense, as the Athenians had done those of the 
warriors who gained the battle of Marathon.f The fame of 
all those accomplished, but mercenary beauties, though highly 
celebrated by the poets and historians of the times, was 
eclipsed by the splendour of Aspasia of Miletus, who settled 
at Athens vuider the administration of Pericles, and is said to 
have embarked in the fleet with which that fortunate com- 
mander subdued the powerful and wealthy island of Samos. 
The personal character of Aspasia gave temporary their artifi- 
lustre to a profession, which though exalted by the ces and in- 
casual caprices of superstition^ must, from its na- "^"^®* 
tive odiousness, have fallen into disgrace, since later writers 
among the Greeks:): acknowledge, that though she carried on 

• Athenaeus, 1. xiii. & Plutarch^ p. 637, 

f Simonides apud Athen. 1. xiii. i Plutarch, in Pericle.. 
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a very dishonourable conptmerce in female virtue, yet her wit 
and eloquence, still more thaflPher beauty, gained her extraor* 
dinary consideration among all ranks in tiie republic. The 
susceptible minds of the Athenians were delighted with what 
their absurd institutions rendered a novelty, the beholding 
the native graces of the sex, embellished by education. As<* 
pasia is said to have acquired a powerful ascendant over 
Pericles himself $ she certainly acquired his protection and 
friendship : which is less extraordinary than that her conver* 
sation and company should have pleased the discernment of 
the sage Socrates. > She is accused (as we. shall afterwards 
have an opportunity to mention) of having excited, fi*om mo- 
tives of personal resentment, the war of Peloponnesus ; yet, 
calamitous as that long and obstinate conflict proved to 
Greece, and particularly to Athens, it may be suspected that 
Aspasia occasioned still more incurable evils to both. Her 
example, and still mcrte her instructions, formed a seminary at 
Athens, by which her dangerous profession was reduced into 
method. The companions of Aspasia served as models for 
painting and statuary, and themes for poetry and panegyric. 
Nor were they merely the objects, but the authors of many 
literary works, in which they established rules for the be* 
baviour of their lovers, particularly at table ; and explained 
the various arts for gaining the heart, and captivating the af- 
fections,'^' which would have been in them an imprudence, had 
they not considered that the mysteries of their calling alone 
lose little by disclosure, since men may often perceive the 
snkre, without having courage to avoid it. The dress, beha- 
viour, and artifices of this class of women, became continually 
more seductive \and dangerous | and Athens thenceforth re- 
mained tlie chief school of vice and pleasure as well as of lite- 
rature and philosophy. 

It has been ali*eady hinted, that the fine arts, and particu- 
larly painting, were prostituted to the honour of harlots, and 
the purposes of voluptuousness. 'Licentious pictures are men- 

* Athenaeus, ibid. 
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tioned by ancient writers as a general source of corruption^ 
and considered as the first ambush that beset the safety ot 
youth and innocence."^ Tet this unhappy effect of the arts 
was only the vapour that accompanies the sun; since paintings 
architecture^ and above all^ statuary, attained their meridian 
splendour in the age of Pericles ; and shed peculiar glory on 
this period of Atheman history, not only by the powers of 
genius which liiey displayed, but by the noble purposes to 
which they were directed. But the arts of design form so 
important a subject, that they merit to be examined apart in 
the following chapter. 

^ * Euripid. in Hippolyt. 
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CHAP. XIV, 

Hiitory of the Arts qf Design Superiority of the Greeks in 

those arts. — Causes of that Superiority-^numg the Jisiatic 
Oreeks — Who anamunicated their iwventions to Europe.r- 
Bathydes the Magnesian — Dipenus and Sdliis — Imitated in 
Greece, Italy and Sicily. — The Mhenians surpass their Mis- 
ters^r^Svblime Style of Art. — Works of Phidias f Polygnotus, 
^e. — Characteristic Excellence of Grecian Jirt. — Different 
Impressums made by Painters and PoetSr-^Depended oh the 
Mtture of their respective Arts. 

Hiftory of That the history of arts has heen less cultivated 
the arts of than that of arms and politics, is a general and 
design. jyg^ complaint, to which writers will seldom be 

inclined to pay regard, because they will always find it an 
easier task to relate wars and negociations, debates and bat-* 
ties, than to describe the gradual and almost imperceptible 
progress of genius and taste, in works of elegance and beauty. 
The origin of the imitative'^ arts (so congenial is imitation 
to man) reaches beyond the limits of profane history i and to 
dispute who were their inventors, is only to examine what na- 
tion is the most ancient. In this respect, the Egyptians and 
PhcBnicians merit, doubtless, the pre-eminence. From the 
earliest ages of Heathen antiquity, both these nations seem to 
have cultivated the arts of design. In the remotest periods of 
their history, the Egyptians engraved on precious stones, and 

* Concerning the arts of the Greeks, the most copious materials are fur- 
nished hj Pausanias throughout ; and by the 34th and 35th books of Pliny. 
The best modem guides are Winckehnan and Lessing in German, and Caylus 
in French. Many important errors of Winckehnan are detected by the learned 
professor Heyne, in his Antiquarishe Abhandlungen. 
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strove to rend^ their public transactioiis immortal, by record- 
ing them in hieroglyphics, on the hardest bazaltes ^ nor can 
we sufficiently admire the perfection to which the patience of 
that laborious people had carried the mechanical part of 
sculpture, before the Persian conquest, and the reign of Cam- 
byses.^ B|it beauty, the essence and the end of art, was never 
studied by the natives of either Phcenicia or Egypt, who faith- 
fully copied their national features, without attemting to 
improve them; until the traces of Grecian conquest sAd colo- 
nisation appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particularly 
those with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 

Allowance, doubtless, must be made for the superiority 
prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, of the 
Aristotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to persuade us, ^^ ^^ 
that the clear skies, and happy temperature of 
Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, letters, and 
philosophy. The testimony, however, of modem travellers 
confirms tbe evidence of antiquity, that the shores and islands 
of the Archipelago produce more elegant and liberal forms^ 
and features more animated and expressive, with fewer indi- 
vidual perfections, and more of general nature, than can be 
found in any other divisions of the world.^ Tet what- 
ever the Greeks owed to their skies and climate, they were 
probably not less indebted to their laborious education and 
active mode of life, and to the manly spirit of their religious, 
civil, and military institutions. Long before the invasion of 
Xerxes, the Grecian sculpture was distinguished by an air of 
majesty peculiar to itself ;f and the awful images of the gods, 
as yet rudely finished, displayed a grandeur and sublimity of 
expression, that delighted and astonished the best judges, in 
the most refined ages of art.^ 

This singularity might be expected firom the causes of 
description already given of the religion and man- ^^ saperi- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence ^"^* 

• Belon. Obsepvat. 1. ii. 34. 

t Pausan. Corinth. 1. ii. 34. i Plato & Aristot. passim. 
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of its poe1>mii8icians and poets. The divinities of Greece 
being imagined of the human form, though incomparably more 
noble and perfect, artists would naturally begin at a rery 
early period,|| to exalt and generalize their conceptions. The 
bold enthusiasm of poetry served to elevate and support their 
flight, and the native country of Homer was the first scene of 
Hieir success, the happy climate of Ionia rendering frequent 
and nat^al, in that delightful region, those beautiful and 
lovely £rms which are elsewhere merely idealf while other 
circumstances concurred to accelerate the progress of inven« 
tion and genius in that highly-favoured country. 
Attione the '** *^ eighth century before the Christian «ra, 
Auatic the Asiatic colonies, as we already had occasion 

^^ ^ to explain, far surpassed their mother country in 
splendour and prosperity. For this pre-eminence, they were 
indebted io the superior fertility of their soil, the number and 
convenience of their hai*bours, the advantages of their situation 
and climate, the vicinity of the most wealthy and refined na- 
tions in Asia; above all to their persevering diligence and in- 
genuity, by which they not only improved and ennobled the 
arts derived from the Lydians and Phrygians, but invented 
others long peculiar to themselves, particularly^ painting, 
sculpture in marble, together with the Doric and Ionic or- 
ders of Architecture. 

In the seventh century before Christ, the mag- 
rounicated iiificcnt presents which the far-famed oracle of 
ti^^**^toE"* Apollo received from the superstition or vanity 
lope. of the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 

Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artists; 
and, during both that and the following century, the lonians 

I We omit the fabulous account <^ Bedalus the Athenian, who is said to 
have fiouriahed in the time of Herculea and Theaeua, and forty yean before 
the Trojan war. It hab been already proved that, during the heroic age% the 
Greeks paid no adoration to statues. Athenian writers, who lived a thousand 
years after that period, might easily confound the supposed works of the an- 
cient Dedalus with those of Dedalus of Sycion, especially since the error was 
extremely flattering to their national vanity. 
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dilRided the elegpftnt inventton^ of thdr countrjr throogh fhe 
dominions of their ancestors in Earope. Alarmed by tiie in- 
roads of the Cimmmans^ and disturbed by the continual hos«> 
tility of Lydia, many eastern artists sought refuge in the 
commercialxities of ^gina, Sicyon, and Corinth, where the 
peaceful spirit of the inhabitants, c<miparatiyely wealthy and 
luxurious, i^orded those ingenious strangers t^oth encourage- 
ment and security* 

The Asiatic fugitives, however, did not confine B^^thyclefc 
themselves to those secondary republics. Bathy- the Ma^. 
cles, a native of Ionian Magnesia, a place early "^^^^' 
celebrated for painting,"^ fixed his abode in Sparta, the most 
considerable community in Greece. By order of the magis- 
trates of that illustrious republic, he made the throne of Amy- 
cl^an Apollo, the statue of Diana Leucophryn^, the figures of 
the Graces and Horse, and all the other gifts and ornaments 
inclosed within the consecrated ground surrounding the tem- 
ple of Amyclsc. The statue of Apollo, thirty cubits high, 
seemed to be the work of an ignorant sculptor, and probably 
was the production of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 
But whoever considers the colossean bulk of the principal 
figure, the base of which was formed into an ^Itar containing 
the tomb of Hyacinth, must admire the proportional magni- 
tade of his throne, both sides of which were adorn- -j^^ throne 
ed with sculpture*! Among these ornaments, many of Amy. 
subjects of history or fable are mentioned by Pau- adoUo. 
sanias, which bear not, any known relation to 

* Plln. 1. xx3r» I call it Ionian Blagnenay to distinguish it frcmi other places 
of the same name. Vid. Plin. edit. Berolln. torn. i. p. 167. & torn. iii. p. 136, 
139, and 255. 

f Winkleman, who scarcely mentions the throne of Amyclcan ApolIo» 
though undoubtedly the greatest ancient monument in Greece, confounds 
Bathycles the Hagnesian with a later artist of the same name, who made the 
celebrated cup which the seven sages modestly sent one to the other, as 
most worthy of such a present, b^ which was finally consecrated to Delphian 
Apollo. Diogenes liaertius, speaking on this subject, says, BaSvMXta twm 
ApxaSa ; and that he was an Arcadian appears also from Plut. in Solon. & 
Cssaubony ad Athenaeum^ 1. zi. 4. 
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Apollo or Hyacinth, to Batbycles or the Spiolans j but the 
top of the throne contained a chorus of Ma^esians, supposed 
to represent the artists who assisted in the execution of this 
stupendous work. The altar represented a celestial group; 
Minerva, Venus, Diana, and several other divinities, convey- 
ing Hyacinth to the skies. Its sides were adorned with the 
combat of Tyi^dareus and Eurytus; the eiqploits of Castor 
and Pollux ; and the extraordinary scene between Menelaus 
and the Egyptian Proteus, as described in the Odyssey.'if' Nor 
was this the only subject copied from the divine bard. It was 
easy to distinguish his favourite Demodocus singing among a 
chorus of Phseatians $ a circumstance confirming our observa- 
tions in a former part of this woi^, that the poems of Homw 
were generally known in Sparta long before they had been 
collected by the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus. 
Dipenus Nearly six centuries before the Christian »ra, 

and Scillus. the Cretans, Dipenus and Scilhis, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Asia; and about fifty 
years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus and Anthermus, dif- 
fused over Greece those precious works in Parian marble, 
which were highly admired in the age of Augustus.f About 
the same time, Polydorus of Samos, who seems to have been 
much employed by CrcBsus, the last king of Lydia, made the 
famous ring for the Samian tyrant Polycrates, which is ex- 
tolled by Pliny:^ as a master-piece of art. 
yi^gjy The productions of those Eastern artists were 

works imitated with successful emulation by their disci- 

Greece, V^^ ^^ ancient Greece, and likewise by the Grecian 
Italy, and colonies in Italy and Sicily 5 as sufficiently appears 
from the medals of these last-mentioned countries. 
These more durable monuments, however, can afibrd but an 
imperfect idea of the innumerable statues which were formed 
of tuf or gravel 8tone,|| and of various kinds of Wood. The 
most esteemed were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of 

# 

• Pausan. Lacon. p. 196, & seqq. f Vid. PKn. 1. xxxvi. § 4. 

* L. xxxvii. § 4. n piut. in Vit. Andoo. 
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other animals^ calcines under ground ; an unfortuifate circum- 
stance for the artSf since, before the invasion of Xerxes, Greece 
could boast an hundred ivory statues of the gods, all of a 
colossean magnitude, and many of them covered with gold."^ 
The white marbles of Paros, together with those of Cyprus 
and ^gina, ftomished the chief materials for sculpture, before 
the Athenians opened the hard sp^kling veins of mount Pen- 
telicus. Ebony, cypress, and other kinds of wood, were gra- 
dually brought into use, in consequence of the more general 
diffusion of the art, which was destined not only to represent 
gods and heroes, but to commemorate the useful merit of illus- 
trious citizens*! At the foUr sacred festivals common to the 
Grecian name, the victors in the gymnastic exercises, as well 
as in the musical and poetical entertainments, were frequently 
distinguished by the honour of a statue. The scenes of those 
admired solemnities, thus became the principal repositories of 
sculpture; and the cities of Delphi and Olympia, in particular, 
long surpassed the rest of Greece in the number and value of 
their statues, as well as in the splendour and magnificence of 
all their other ornaments.:!^ 

But the time approached when these cities them- ^^ ^^^ 
selves were to be eclipsed by the lustre of Athens, mans sur- 
which, in the course of forty years, became the m^^^.*'^ 
seat not only of opulence, power, and politics, but 
of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts, and thenceforth 
continued to be deemed the sovereign of Greece, rather than 
the capital of the narrow and unfruitful territory of Attica. 
During that memorable period, the Athenians, whose circum- 
stances had hitherto proved little favourable to the progress 
of taste and elegance, acquired unrivalled power and renown. 
Having defeated and disgraced the arms, they plundered the 
wealth of Persia. Their valour gave them possession of those 
maritime provinces of Lower Asia, which were justly regard- 
ed as the cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firmness 

* Pausamas. f Lucian. Imagin. 

if Pausamas Phocic. and Ellac. 
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commanded respect abroad, and ensured pre-eminence in 
Greece; ivhile, by a rare felicity, their republic, amidst this 
uninterrupted flow of external prosperity, produced men quali- 
fied to improve the gifts of valour or fortune to the solid and 
permanent glory of their country. 

Athenian '* ^ diittcult to determine wheflier the discern- 

artuts, ing encouragement of Pmcles was more useful in 

animating the industry of Phidias, or the genius of Phidias in 
seconding the views of his illustrious protector. Their con- 
genial minds seemed as happily formed for each other, as bolii 
were admirably adapted to the flourishing circumstances of 
their country. In the language of Pluta^h,* this great tni- 
nister, whose virtues gradually rendered him the master ot^be 
republic, found Athens well furnished with marble, brass, ivory, 
gold, ebony, and cypress, together with all the other materials, 
fitted to adorn a city, which, having raised to the glory of 
conspire enipire> he wished farther to immortalize as the 
with the model of elegance. According to the popular win- 
Pericles. ciples which he i»*ofe8sed, he deemed it the duty 
of a statesman to provide not merely for the army, 
tiie navy, the judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public service: the great body of the people he regarded as 
the constant and most important object of his ministerial care. 
The immense revenues of the state, which had hitherto been 
chiefly squandered in shows and festivals, in gaudy ostenta- 
tion and perishing luxury, he directed to objects more solid 
and durable, which while they embellished Ibe city, might ex- 
ercise the industry and display the talents of the citizens. 
Guided by such motives, he boldly opened the treasury, and 
expended aJdout four thousand talents $ a sum which then 
might command as much labour as six or seven millions ster- 
ling in tiie present age. By this liberal encouragement, he 
animated every art, excited every hand, enlivened every ex- 
ertion, and called forth into the public service tiie ti^hole dex- 
terity, skill, and genius of his countrymen ; while the motives 

* Plut. in Pericle. 
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of gain or glory which he proposed^ allnred from all quarters 
the most ingenious strangers^ who readily transported liieir 
talents to Athens^ as to the best market, and most conspicuous 
theatre. 

But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to sublime 
find Athens provided not only with all the mate- *^y^^ ^^^^ 
rials of art, but with artists capable ol employing them to the 
best advantage. In the inaccurate, but often expressive, lan- 
guage ci Pliny, sculpture and painting then first arose, under 
the plastic hands of Phidias and his brother Pantenus. Both 
arts, however, are known to have existed at an earlier date; 
but in the age of Pericles, they first assumed their proper 
elevation and due honours. The inventive genius of man tried 
a new and nobler flight. The superiority of Phidias and his 
contemporaries obscured, and almost obliterated, the memory 
of their predecessors, and produced that sublime style of art, 
which, having flourished about an hundred and fifty years, 
decayed with the glory of Greece, and disappeared soon after 
the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals, and the compared 
few remains in marble, preceding the age of Peri- widithat 
cles, that the mechanical part of engraving and f^^^^ ^ 
sculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of those works, the minutest ornaments 
are finished with care, the muscles are boldly pronounced, the 
outline is faithful; but the design has more hardness than 
energy, the attitudes are top constrained to be graceful, and 
the strength of the expression distorts, and for the most part 
destroys^ beauty. Tlie sculptors Phidias, Polycletes, Scopas^ 
AlcameiMs, and Myron, together with the contemporary pain- 
ters, Pansenns, Zeuxis, and Parrfaasius, softened the asperities 
of their predecessors,* rendered their contours more flowing 
and more natural, and by employing greater address to con- 
ceal the mechanism of their art, displayed superior skill to 
the judgment and afibrded higher delight to the fancy^ in pro* 

* Plut. in Pericl. & QuintiUan, 1. zii* c. x. p. 5^8. 1 

vol. n. 18 ~ 
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portion as less care and labour appeared visi{»le to the eye. 
In the works of these admired artists, the expression was 
dkilfully diffused through every part, without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole. Pain and sorrow were rather concen- 
trated in the soul than displayed on the countenance^ and 
even the more turbulent passions of indignation, anger, and 
resentment, were so tempered and ennobled, that the indica- 
tions of them became consistent with attractive grace and 
sublime beauty* But the triumph of art consisted in repre- 
senting and recommending the social affections; for setting 
aside the unwarranted assertions of Pliny, in his pretended 
epochs of painting, it appears from much higher authority, 
that as early as the age of Socrates, painters had discerned 
and attained that admired excellence of style, which has been 
called in modem times the manner of Raphael; and had learn- 
ed to express, by the outward air, attitudes, and features, 
whatever (in the words of Xenophon"^) is most engaging, 
affectionate, sweet, attractive, and amiable, in the inward 
sentiments and character. Of these Grecian paintings, in- 
deed, which were chiefly on wood, and other perishing mate- 
rials, no vestige remains ; but the statuary of that celebrated 
age, while it displays its own excellence, is sufficient to re- 
deem from oblivion (as far at least as invention, expression^ 
and ideal beauty, are concerned) the obliterated charms of the 
sister art. 

The works ^^ statuary, the superior merit of Phidias was 
of Phidias, acknowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 
&;4. dependent and rival communities. Intrusted by 
A.C. 445. Pericles with the superintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their last and most 
valuable ornaments. Before he was called to this honourable 
employment, his statues had adorned the most celebrated 
temples of Greece. His Olympian Jupiter we had already oc- 
casion to describe. In the awful temple of Delphi, strangers 

V * See the conversation of SoQrates with the painter Pairhaaius, in Menux- 
arab. 1. ui. 
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admired his bronze statues of Apollo and Diana. He likewise 
made for the Delphians a group of twelve Grecian heroes^ 
surrounding a figure of brass, that represented the Trojan 
horse. His admired statue of the goddess Nemesis, or Ven- 
geance, was formed from a block of marble, which the vain 
confidence of the Persians transported to Marathon for a 
trophy of victory, but which their disgraceful and precipitate 
flight left for a monument of their cowardice on the Mara- 
thonian shore. The grateful piety of Greece adored his Venus 
Urania, and Parthenopean Apollo. His three Minervas were 
respectively made for the Pallenians, Plataeans and Lemnians; 
and all three were presented by those tributary states to their 
Athenian protectors and sovereigns.- These inimitable works 
silenced the voice of envy. The most distinguished artists of 
Greece^ sculptors, painters, and architects, were ambitious to 
receive the directions, and to second the labours, of Phidias^ 
which were uninterruptedly employed during fif- a. c. 455— 
teen years, in the embellishment of his native city. ^^' 

During that short period he completed the Ode- r^^ ^^^^ 
um, or theatre of music ; the Parthenon, or temple um, Parthe* 
of Minerva; the Propylaa, or vestibule, and por- Propyiaea. 
ticos belonging to the citadel, togetiier with the 
sculptured and picturesque ornaments of these and other im- 
mortal works; which, when new (as Plutarch finely ob- 
serves,) expressed the mellowed beauties of time and maturity; 
and when old, still preserved the fi-esh charms and alluring 
graces of novelty. The Parthenon, which still i^mains, at- 
tests the justice of this panegyric. It is two hundred and 
seventeen feet nine inches long, composed of beautiful white 
marble, and acknowledged by modern travellers'^ to be the 
noblest piece of antiquity existing in the world. It appears at 
first sight extraordinary, that the expense of two thousand 
talents should have been be^stowed on the Propyleea^f But 

• Sir George Wheeler's Travels, &c. 
t PlutarcU. in Pericle. & Deme»th. p. 71^ 
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we must consider, that fliis extensive name comprehended the 
temple of Minerva, the treasury and other public edifices. 
Works of "^^ PoBcile, or diversified portico, which was 

Panxnus, painted by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias, as* 
j^^^gJc^ sisted by Polygnotus and Micon, must have been 
a work of great time and expense. Its front and 
ceilings were of marble, like those of all the other porticos 
leading to the citadel, which still remained in the time of Paa- 
sanias, and were regarded, both on account of the workman- 
ship and materials, as superior to any thing extant. In the 
Poecile, those great painters, whose merit Pliny* forgets in 
his inaccurate epochs of art, had represented the most illus- 
trious events of Grecian history $ the victory of Theseus over 
the Amazons, the sacking of Troy, and particularly the recent 
exploits against the Persians. In the battle of Marathon, the 
Athenian and Platscan heroes were drawn from the life, or 
more probably from ihe innumerable statues whicb jM'eserved 
the faithful lineaments of such admired patriots. The whole 
extent of the AcropoUs, above six miles in circumference, was 
so diversified by works of painting and statuary, that it is 
described as eidiibiting one continued scene of elegance and 
beauty. 

The Miner- ^^^ ^' Hkese omaments were surpassed by one 
vft in the production of Phidias, which probably was the 
cropo s, last of that great master. His admired statue of 
Minerva, the erecting of which served to consecrate the Par- 
thenon, was composed of gold and ivory, twenty-six cubits 
high, being of inferior dimensions to his Minerva Poliades of 
bronze, the spear and crest of which was seen from the pro- 
montory of Sunium,t at twenty-five miles distance. Parriia- 
sius had painted the omaments of the latter ;^ Phidias himsdf 
adorned every part of the former i and the compliment which, 
in his favourite work, he took an opportunity of paying to the 

* He pUkces the first epoch of great painterB in the 90th Olymp. A. C. 420. 
t Pausanias Attic. ^ Idem. ibid. 
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merit of Pericles, occasioned (as we shall have occasion to ex« 
plain,)"!^ his own banishment, a disgrace which he seems not t6 
have long survived. Cicero, Plutarch, Pliny, and Pausa- 
nias, had seen and admired this invaluable monument of piety^ 
as well as genius, since the Minerva of Phidias increased the 
devotion of Athens towards her protecting divinity. It be* 
longed only to those who had seen and studied, to describe 
such master-pieces of art; and as they exist no more, it will 
better suit the design of this history to confine ourselves to 
such works as we ourselves have seen, and which are gene* 
rally acknowledged to bear tiie impression of the Socratic age, 
when philosophy gave law to painting and sculpture, as well 
as to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy suppo- character- 
sition, thait all the monuments of Grecian litera- istic excel- 
ture had perished in the general wreck of their GKcianart. 
nation and liberty, and that posterity could collect 
nothing farther concerning this celebrated people, but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes of the 
Laocoon and Niob^, and other statues, gems, or medals, now 
scattered over Italy and Europe, what opinion would man- 
kind form of fhe genius and character of the Greeks 7 would it 
correspond witii the impressions made by their poets, orators, 
and historians ? which impression would be most favourable ?^ 
and what would be the precise difference between them ? The 
solution of these questions will throw much light on the 
present subject. 

The first observation that occurs on the most circum- 

superficial, and that is strongly confirmed by a stances in 

more attentive survey of Ae ancient marbles is, ^^iynth 

that their autliors perfectly understood woportion, v^^ "^ 
* ■■• eloquence. 

anatomy, the art of clotUng without concealing, 

the naked figure, and whatever contributes to the justness and 

truth of design. The exact knowledge of form is as necessary 

to the painter or statuary, whose business it is to represent 

• Plutarch, in Peric. & Thucydid. L ii. 
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bodies, as that of language to the poet or historian idio under* 
takes to describe actions. In this particular^ it would be un* 
necessary to institute a comparison between Grecian writers 
and Grecian artists^ since they are both acknowledged as per* 
feet in their respective kinds, as the condition of humanity 
renders possible. 

But when we advance a step farther, and con* 
pression of sider the expression of passions, sentiments, and 
pasMons, character, we find an extraordinary difference, or 
Midcharac- rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and De- 
wor^ ^^ mosthenes, are not only the most original, but tho 
poets and most animated and most glowing of all writers* 
orators; Every sentence is energetic; all the parts are in 
motion, the passions are described in their utmost fury, and 
expressed by the boldest words and gestures. To keep to the 
tragic poet, whose art approaches the nearest to painting and 
sculpture, the heroes, and even the gods of Sophocles, fre- 
quentiy display the impetuosity of the most ungovemed na- 
tures ; and, what is still more extraordinary, sometimes betray 
a momentary weakness, extremely inconsistent with their 
genera] character. The rocks of Lemnos resound with the 
cries of Philoctetes $ Oedipus yielding to despair, plucks out 
his eyes ; even Hercules, the model of fortitude, sinks under 
the impressions of pain or sorrow. 

in those of Nothing can be more opposite to the conduct of 
painters Grecian artists. TAejf likewise have represented 
riet"^^ Philoctetesf but instead of effeminate tears and de- 
grading lamentations, have ascribed to him the 
patient concentrated wo of a suffering hero. The furious 
Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in the moment when 
he destroyed the harmless sheep instead of the hostile Greeks, 
but after he had committed-this mad deed, and when his rage 
having subsided, he remained, like the sea after a storm, 
surrounded with the scattered fragments of mangled carcasses, 
and reflecting with the silent anguish of despair on his useless 
and frantic brutality. The revenge of Medea against her 
husband was not represented, as in Euripides, butchering 
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her innocent children, but while she was still wavering and 
irresolute, agitated between resentment and pity. Even 
Cljtemnestra, whose unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poets and 
historians had so indignantly described and arraigned, was 
not deemed a proper subject for the pencil, when imbruing 
her hands in the blood of Agamemnon. And although this 
may be referred to a rule of Aristotle, <<that the characters 
of women should not be represented as too daring or too deci- 
sive ^" yet we shall find on examination, that it results fh>m 
principles of nature, whose authority is still more universal 
and more imperious. The consideration of the Apollo, Niob^ 
and Laocoon, whose copies have been infinitely multiplied, 
and are familiarly known, will set this matter in the clearest 
point of view. 

The Apollo Belvidere is universally felt and 
acknowledged to be the sublimest figure that either by the 
skill can execute, or imagination conceive. That Apollo Bel- 
favoorite divinity, whom ancient poets seem pecu- 
liarly fond of describing in the warmest colours,'*^ is repre- 
sented i|^ the attitude of darting the fatal arrow against the 
serpent Pytho, or the giant Tityus. Animated by the boldest 
conception of heavenly powers, the artist has far outstepped 
the perfections of humanity, and (if we may speak ^ without 
irreverence) made the corrupt put ofi incorruption, and the 
mortal immortality. His stature is above the human, his 
attitude majestic; the Elysian spring of youth softens the 
manly graces of his person, and the bold structure of his 
limbs. Disdain sits on his lips, and indignation swells his 
nostrils ; but an unalterable serenity invests his front, and the 
sublime elevation of his aspect aspires at deeds of renown 
still surpassing the present object of his victory. 

The irascible passions are not represented with ^ ^^ 
more dignity in the Apollo, than are those of fear, group of 
terror, and consternation, in the Niobe. This ^^ ' 
group contained Niob^ and her husband Ampbion, with seven 

• Horace, b. iii. ode 4. ver. 60» 
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sons, and as many daughters. Their melancholy story, 
which is too well known* to be related here, required the 
deepest expression; and the genius of the artist has chosen 
toe only moment when this expression could be rendered con- 
sistent wito toe highest beauty ; a beauty not flattering toe 
senses by images of pleasure, but transporting the fancy into 
regions of purity and virtae. The excess and suddenness of 
toeir disaster occasioned a d^ree of amazement and horror, 
whidi, suspending the faculties, involved toem in toat silence 
and insensibility, which neither breaks out into lamentable 
shrieks, nor distorts toe countenance, but which leaves full 
play to toe artist* s skill in representing motion witoout disor- 
der, or, in otoer words, in rmdering ex^*ession gracefuL 
and by that "^^ Laocoon may be regarded as toe triamph 
of the Lao- of Grecian sculpture ; since bodily pain, toe gross- 
^^^^' est and most ungovernable of all our passions, 

and toat pain united wito anguish and tortore of mind, are 
yet expressed wito such pnq^ety and dignity, as afford 
lessons of fortitode more impressive toan any tought in toe 
schools of {diilosoi^y. The horrible shriek, which Virgil's 
Laocoonf emits, is a proper circumstance for poetry, which 
speaks to toe fancy by images and ideas borrowed from all 
toe senses, and has a thousand ways of ennobling its object; 
but toe expression of this shriek would have totally degraded 
the stotue. It is softened, therefore, into a patient sigh, wito 
eyes turned to heaven in search of relief. The intolerable 
agony of suffering nature is represented in the lower part, 
and particularly in toe extremities, of the body ; but toe manly 
breast stru^les against calamity. The contention is still 
more plsinly perceived in his furrowed forehead; and his 
languishing paternal eye demands assistance, less fw himself, 
than for his miserable children, who look up to him for help. 
Different ^ sttbjects q£ this affecting natore are ex^essed 

impresnon without appearing hideous, shocking, or disgustful, 

* Ovid. Metamor. 1. vi. ver. 146, & seqq. 
t iEneid. 1. ii. ver. 222, 
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we may well suppose that more temperate passions made by the 
are represented with the greatest moderation and ^^ ^^^^ 
dignity. The remark is justified by examining the hibited by 
remains or faithful copies of Grecian art; and p^^te^ 
were we to deduce from tiiese alone the character 
of the nation, it would seem at first sight, that the contempo- 
raries of Pericles must have been a very supmor people in 
point of fortitude, self-command, smd every branch of practical 
philosophy,* to the Athenians who are described by poets and 
historians* 

But when we consider the matter more dee^y, founded in 
we shaU find that it is the business of history to the difie- 
describe men as they are; of poetry and painting, ^^leir^re! 
to represeoft^them as may aflTord most pleasure and «pectiye 
instruction to the reader or spectator. The aim 
of these imitative arts is the same, but they differ widely in 
the mode, the object, and extent, of thdr imitatitm. The 
poet whQ describes actions in time, may carry the reader 
through all the gradations of passion; and in exhibiting its 
most furious excess his genius is most powerfully displayed. 
But the painter or statuary, who represents frodtes in space, is 
confined to one moment, and must choose that which leaves 
the freest play to the imiq^ination. This can seldom be the 
highest ^tch of passion, whieb leaver nothing beyond it; and 
in contemplating which, the sympathy of the spectator^ after 
his first surprise subsides, can only descend into indifference. 
Every violent situation, moreover, is perceived not to be du* 
rable; and all extreme perturbation is inconsistent with 
beauty, without which no visible object can long continue 
eith^ powerfully attractive or highly pleasing.* 

* This subject is admirably treated in Leasing's Laocoon, in which he 
traces the btnmtb of painting and poetry; a work which, it. is much to be re- 
gretted, that able critic ^d not finish. 

vol.. 11. 19 
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CHAP. XV. 

Causes of the Pdoponnesian War. — ^Bicphire bettveen CaruUk 
and its CoUmy Corcifra. — Sea Fight.'-^Insalence and Crudty 
of the Corcyreans^^^They provoke the Resentment of the Pebh 
ponnesian»^Obtain the Protection of Mhens^^-^re defeated by 
the C€Tviiihian»—Who dread the resentment of Jithens. — Their 
Scheme for rendering it vmpotent^^^BescripHon of the Mux- 
donian CoasU'^It revolts from Jtthens.^— Siege ofPotidaea.— 
General Confederacy against Mhens. — Peloponnesian Em- 
bassy. — Its demands firmly answered by Perides. — Bis 
Speech to the Athenians. — The Thebans surprise Plataea^r- 
Preparations for war on both Sides. — Invasion of Jittiea. — 
Operations of the Athenian Fleet. — Plague in Athens.^^Ca' 
lamitous Situation of that Republic. — Magnanimity of Peri- 
des.'-^Firmness of his last Advice. — Ms Death and Character. 

Pericles Bt the lustre of elegant arts^ the magnificence 

A^^^de- o( Pericles bad disjdayed and ennobled the mili- 
au*^* G°™ **"^ g*opy of bis oeuntry; and the pre-eminence 
cian repub- of Athens seemed immoveably established on the 
^^' solid foundation of internal strength, adorned by 

external splendour. But this abundant measure of prosperity 
satisfied neither the active ambition of the republic, nor the 
enterprising genius of its minister. The Greeks beheld and 
admired, but had not yet formally acknowledged, the full 
extent of the Athenian greatness. In order to extort this 
reluctant confession, than which nothing could more firmly 
secure to him the afiectionate gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
Pericles despatched ambassadors to the republics and colonies 
in Europe and in Asia, requiring the presence of their depu- 
ties in Athens, to concert measures for rebuilding their ruined 
temples, and for performing the solemn tows and sacrifices 
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promised with devout thankfulness, to the immortal gods, who 
had wonderfully protected the Grecian arms, during their 
long and dangerous conflict with &e Persian empire. This 
proposal, which tended to render Athens the common centre 
of deliberation and of union, was readily accepted in such 
foreign parts as had already submitted to the authority of that 
republic. But in neighbouring states, the ambassadors of 
Pericles were received coldly, and treated disrespectfully $ in 
most assemblies of the Peloponnesus they were heard with 
secret disgust, and the pride of the Spartan senate openly 
derided the insolence of their demands. When, at their re- 
turn home, they explained the behaviour of the Spartans, Peri- 
cles exclaimed, in his bold style of eloquence, that he " beheld 
war advancing with wide and rapid steps from the Pelopon- 
nesus.'** 

Such was the preparation of materials which the jntroduc- 
smallest spark might throw into combustion. But tipn to tl^ 
before we relate the events which immediately oc- tihie Pelo- 

casioned the memorable war of twenty-seven years, ponnesian 
T .» w war, 

it is impossible (if the calamities of our own times 
have taught us to compassionate the miserable) not to drop a 
tear over the continual disasters which so long and so cruelly 
afflicted the most valuable and enlightened portion of man- 
kind, and whose immortal genius was destined to enlighten 
the remotest ages of the world. When toide illiterate peasants 
are summoned to mutual hostility, and, unaifected by personal 
motives of interest or honour, expend their strengtli and blood 
to gratify the sordid ambition of their respective tyrants, we 
may lament the general stupidity and wretchedness of human 
nature ; but we cannot heartily sympathize with men who have 
so little sensibility, nor very deeply and feelingly regret, that 
those should suffer pain who seem both unwilling and unable 
to relish pleasure. Their heavy unmeaning aspect, their bar- 
barous language, and more barbarous manners, together with 
their total indUTerence to the objects and pursuits which form 

* Plut. in. Pericle. 
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tiie dignity and glory of man ; these circumstances^ interrupt- 
ing the onlinary course of our sentiments^ divert or r^el the 
natural current of sympathy. Their victories or defeats are 
contemplated without emotion, coldly related, and carelessly 
read. But the war of Peloponnesus presenta a different spec* 
tacle. The adverse parties took arms, not to suj^rt the un- 
just pretensions of a tyrant, whom they had reason to hate or 
to despise, but to vindicate their civil rights, and to maintain 
their political independence. The meanest Grecian soldier 
knew the duties of the citizen, the magistrate, and the gene- 
ral.* His life Bad been equally divided between the most 
agreeable amusements of leisure, and the most honourable 
employments of activity. Trained to those exercises and ac- 
complishments which give strength and agility to the limbs, 
beauty to the shape, and grace to the motions, the dignity of 
his external appearance announced the liberal greatness of his 
mind $ and his language, the most harmonious and expressive 
ever spoken by man, comprehended all that variety of concep- 
tion, and all those shades of sentiment, that characterize the 
most exalted perfection of human manners. 
Bfa?nitude Ennobled by such actors, the scene itself was 
«nd impor- highly important, involving not only the states of 
rabje^. ^ Greece, but the greatest of the neighbouring king- 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibited the intf^seness of domestic sedition. As it ex- 
ceeded the ordinary duration of human power or resentment, 
it was accompanied with unusual circumstances of terror, 
which, to the pious credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally 
announced the wrath of heaven, justly provoked by human 
cruelty; While pestilence and famine multiplied the actual 
suffbrings, eclipses and earthquakes increased the consternation 

* Such 18 the testimony unifonnly given of them in the panegyric of Athens, 
by Isocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial authority of Xenophon, in 
the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits in that wonderful enterprise justify 
the highest' praise; and yet the national character had rather degenerated 
than improYedy in the long intenral between the periods alluded to. 
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and horror of that lamentable period.* Seyeral warlike com- 
munities were expelled from their hereditary possessions; 
others were not only driven from Greece^ but utterly extir- 
pated from the earth f some fell a prey to party rage^ others 
to flie vengeance of foreign enemies; some were slowly. ex- 
hausted by the contagion of a malignant atmosphere, others 
overwhelmed at once by sudden violence ; while the combined 
weight of calamity assailed the power of Athens, and precipi- 
tated the downfall of that republic from the pride of flowing 
prosperity, to the lowest ebb of dejection aiid misery.f 

The general, but latent hostility of the Greeks, Rupture 
of which we have already explained the cause, ^^^^^^^'^ 
was first called into action by a rupture between its colony 
the ancient republic of Corinth, and its flourishing Corcyra. 
colony Corcyra. The haughty disdain of Cor- lxxxv.2. 
cyra, elated with the pride of wealth and naval ^' ^' ^^' 
greatness, had long denied and scorned those marks of 
deference and respect which the uniform practice of Greece 
exacted from colonies towards their mother country. At the 
Olympic and other solemn festivals, they yielded not the place 
of honour to the Corinthians ; they appointed not a Corinthian 
high priest to preside over their religion; and when they 
established new settlements on distant coasts, they requested 

* ThucycUd. 1. i. p. 16, & seqq. 

-|- For the Peloponnesian war, we have not» indeed, a full stream of history, 
but a regular series of annals in Thucydides andXenophon; authors, of whom 
each might say, 

Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Bt quorum pars magna fiii ; 
Many material circumstances may likewise be learned from the Greek orators, 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle, the comedies of Aristophanes, the twelfth 
and two following books of Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, 
Nicias, Alcibiades, Lysander, and Agesilaus. It is remarkable, that the heavy 
compiler, as well as the lively biographer, have both followed the long lost 
works of Ephorus and Theopompus, in preference to those of Thucydides and 
Xenophon ; a circumstance which strongly marks their want of judgment, but 
which renders their information more interesting to posterity. 
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not, as usual with the Greeks, the auspicious guidance of a 
Corinthian conductor.* 

The corin- While the ancient metropolis, incensed by those 
thianspro- instances of contempt, longed for an opportunity 
Sm^a! *® revenge tiiem, the citizens of Epidamnus, the 
most considerable sea-port on the coast of the Ha- 
driatic, craved assistance at Corinth against the barbarous 
incursions of the Taulantii, an lUyrian tribe, who having 
united with a powerful band of Epidamnian exiles, greatly 
infested that territory, and threatened to storm the city. As 
Epidamnus was a colony of Corcyra, its distressed inhabi- 
tants had first sought protection there $ but, although their 
petition was prieferred with respectful deference, and urged 
with the most affecting demonstrations of abasement and ca- 
lamity, by ambassadors who long remained under the melan- 
choly garb of supplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud insensibility of these intractable islanders showed not 
the smallest inclination to relieve them ; partly restrained, it 
is probable, by the secret practices of the Epidamnian exiles, 
consisting of some of the principal and richest families of that 
maritime republic. The Coriqthians readily embraced the 
cause of a people abandoned by their natural protectors, and 
their own inveterate enemies ; and immediately supplied Epi- 
damnus with a considerable body of troops, less with a view 
to defend its walls against tlie assaults of the Taulantii, than 
in order irrecoverably to detach and alienate its inhabitants 
from the interests of Corcyra. 

The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
Are defeat, into fiiry, when they understood that those whom 
the^Corcy/ ^^V ^^ *®^8 affected to consider as aliens and as 
reans. rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their colony. 

lj^^/2. They instantly launched a fleet of forty sail, pro- 
A. c. 435. ceeded in hostile array to the harbour of Epidam- 
nus, summoned the inhabitants to re-admit their 

* Schol. in Thucyd. ad locum. He mentions the other circumstances which 
I hare melted into the text, and which will afterwards be confirmed by more 
classic authority. 
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exilesy and to expel the foreign troops. With such uncon* 
ditional and arbitrary demands, the weakest and most pusil- 
lanimous garrison could scarcely be supposed to comply. The 
Epidamnians rejected them with scorn; in consequence of 
which their city was invested and attacked with vigour, by 
land and sea. The Corinthians were now doubly solicitous, 
both to defend the place, and to protect the troops already 
thrown into it, consisting partly of their Leucadian and Am- 
bracian allies, but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A* procla- 
mation, first published at Corinth, was industriously dissemi- 
nated through Greece, inviting all who were unhappy at 
home, or who courted glory abroad, to undertake an expe- 
dition to Epidamnus, with assurance of enjoying the immu- 
nities and honours of a republic whose safety they had 
ventured to defend. Many exiles and military adventurers, 
at all times profusely scattered over Greece, obeyed the 
welcome summons. Public ^assistance, likewise, was obtained, 
not only from Thebes and Megara, but from several states of 
the Peloponnesus. In this manner the Corinthians were 
speedily enabled to fit out an armament of seventy-five sail ; 
which, directing its course towar4s Epidamnus, anchored in 
the Ambracian gulf, near the friendly harbour of Actium, 
where, in a future age, Augustus and Antony decided the 
empire of the Roman world. Near this celebrated scene of 
action, the impetuous Corcyreans hastened to meet the enemy. 
Forty ships were employed in the siege of Epidamnus. 
Twice that number sailed towards the Ambracian gulf. 
The hostile armaments fought with equal animosity ; but the 
Corcyreans far surpassed in bravery and skill. Fifteen Co- 
rinthian vessels were destroyed ; the rest escaped in disorder^ 
and the decisive battle was soon followed by the surrender of 
Epidamnus. By a clemency little expected from Epidamnus 
the victors, the ancient inhabitants of the place surrenders 
were allowed their lives and liberties; but the ^erors?" 
.Corinthians were made prisoners of war, and 
their allies condemned to death. 
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Their in- ^^ Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erected 

solence and a cons^cuous trophy of yictM7 on the promon- 
a!"c.^^' ^T Leucimn^, whose lofty ridges overlooked the 
^«34r-433, distant scene of the engagement. During the two 
following years, they reigned undisturbed masters ' of the 
neighhouring seas ; and though a principle of fear, or per- 
haps a faint remnant of respect towards their ancient metro* 
polis, prevented them from invading the territory of Corinth, 
they determined to make the confederates of that republic feel 
.the full weight of their vengeance. For this purpose, they 
ravaged the coast of ApoUonia; plundered the city of Am- 
bracia; almost desolated the p^iinsula, now the island of 
Lencas ; and emboldened by success, ventured to land in the 
Peloponnesus, and set fire to the harbour of Cyllen^, because, 
in.the late sea-fight, the Elians, to whom that place belonged, 
had supplied Corinth with a few galleys,* 
which pro- ^^^ soulhem states of Greece, highly provoked 
vokethe by this Outrage to the peaceable Elians, whdse re- 
nes^s!^' ligipus character had long commanded general 

respect, were stUl farther Incensed through the 
active resentment of the Corinthians, who, exasperated at the 
disgrace of being vanquished by one of their own colcmies, had, 
ever since their defeat, bent their whole attention, and em- 
ployed the greatest part even of their private fortunes, to hire 
mercenaries, to gain allies, and especially to equip a new 
fleet, that they might be enabled to chastise the impious Au- 
dacity (as tliey called it) of their rebellious children.f 
The Cor- '^'^ magistrates of Corcyra saw and dreaded the 

eyreans and tempest that threatened to burst on them, and 
slnTsma*"* which ttic unassisted strength of flieir island was 
bassadopsto totally unable to repel. They had not taken part 

in the late wars; they had not acceded to the' last 
treaty of peace; they could not summon the aid of a single 
confederate. In this difficulty they sent ambassadors to Athens, 
well knowing the secret animosity between that republic and 

♦ Thucydid. 1. i. p. 22, & seqq. f Wem, ibid. 
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the enemies by whom fheir own safely was endangered. The 
Corinthianslikewise sent ambassadors to defeat they* purpose. 
Both were allowed a hearing in the Athenian assembly; but 
firat the CorcyreanSy who, in a studied oration, acknowledged, 
** that haying no previous claim of merit to ui^e, speech of 
they expected not success in their negociation, un- the Corcy- 
less an alliance between Athens and Corcyra ^^^^' 
should appear alike advantageous to those who proposed and 
to those who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would imme- 
diately become sensible, if they reflected that the people of 
Peloponnesus being equally hostile to both (the open enemies 
of Coreyra, the secret and more dangerous enemies of Athens,) 
their country must derive a vast accession of strength by re- 
ceiving, without trouble or expense, a rich and warlike island, 
which, unassisted and alone, had defeated a numerous confe- 
deracy I and whose naval force, augmenting the fleet of Athens, 
would for ever render that republic sovereign of the seas. If 
the Coriniliians complained of the injustice of receiving their 
colony, let them remember, that colonies are preserved by mo- 
deration, and alienated by oppression i that men settle in fo- 
reign parts to better their situation, not to submit their liber- 
ties I to continue the equals, not to beqome the slaves of their 
less adventurous fellow-citizens. If they pretended, that the 
demand of Corcyra was inconsistent with the last general 
treaty of peace, let the words of that treaty confound them, . 
which expressly declare every Grecian cily, not previously 
bound to follow the standard of Athens or of Sparta, at full 
liberty to accede to the alliance of either of those powers.'^' 
But it became the dignity of Athens to expect. honour and 
safety, not from the punctilious observance of a slippery con- 
vention, but from the manly and prompt vigour of > her coun- 
cils. It suited the renowned wisdom of a republic, which had 
ev^ anticipated her enemies, to prevent tiie fleet of Corcyra 

ihwu <ap' 'oTfof epot$ w opeorxi^f <u tx&sw* The 'o/tof <pofr$ justifies the para- 
phrase in the text. 

VOL. II. £0 
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from fallfaig a prey to that confederacy, wHh whoee inveterate 
envy she ^lerself must be soon called to contend, and to merit 
flie useful gratitude of an island possesring other valniAle ad* 
vantages, and most conveniently situate for intercepting the 
Sicilian and Italian supplies, .which, in the approaching and 
inevitable war, would otherwise so powerfiiiiy assist their 
Doric ancestors of Peloponnesus.'^ 

Speech of '^^^ Corinthians indirectly answered liiis dis- 
the Corin. course by inveighing with great bitterness, against 
"^' the unexampled insolence and unnatinrat cruelty of 

Corcyra: << That infamous island had hitherto declined con- 
nexion with every Grecian state, that she might carry on her 
fnratical depredations unobserved, and alone enjoy Ae spoil 
of the unwary mariners who approached her inhospitable 
lAores. Rendered at once wealthy and wicked through this 
inhuman practice, the Corcyreans had divested themselves of 
all piety and gratitude towards their mother country, and em* 
brued their parricidal hands in their parent's blood. Their 
audacity having provoked a late vengeance, which they were 
unable to eluile or repel, they unreasonably sought protection 
from Athens, desiring those who were not accomplices of their 
injustice to participate their danger, and deluding them through 
the vain terror of contingences into certain and immediate 
evil; for such must every war he regarded, its event being 
always doubtAil, often fatal. The Corcyreans vainly chicaned 
as to words ^ Athens, it was clear, must violate the sense and 
spirit of the last treaty of peace, if she assisted the enemies of 
any contracting power. These fierce islanders acknowledged 
themselves a colony of Corinth, but pretended that settlements 
abroad owe nothing to those who established them, to those 
whose fostering care reared their infancy, from whose blood 
they sprung, by wliose arms they had been defended. We 
affirm, on the contrary (and appeal to you, Athenians ! who 
have planted so many colonies,) that the mother country is 
entitled to that authority which the Corcyreans have long 
qramed, to that respect which their insolence now refuses and 
disdains $ that it belongs to us^ their metropolis to be their 
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leaders in war, their magistrates in peace ; nor can you, Athe^ 
nians! oppose our just pretmsions, and protect our rebeliious 
colmiy, without setting an exa]£|ie most dangerous to your*- 
selves." 

Thes& sensible observations made a deep impres- .j^^ ^^^^ 
sion on tiie moderate portion of the assembly : but pians enter 
the speech of the Corcyreans was more congenial J!J*of d?.^*' 
to the ambitious views of the republic, and the fence with 
daring spirit of Pericles. He wished, however, telm?^^' 
to avoid the dishonour of manifestly violating the 
peace, and therefore advised his countrymen to conclude with 
Coreyra, not a general or complete alliance, but only a treaty 
of defence, whidb^ in case of invasion, obliged the two states 
reciprocally to assist eadb other* 

This agreement was no sooner ratified than ten ggcond se*. 
Athenian ships reinforced jjie fleet of Coreyra, fig^t be. 
stationed on tiie eastern coast of the isluid; be- c^rinthu«s 
cause the Corinthians, with their numerous alUes, »^ Coscy- 
already rendezvoused on the opposite shore of cuymp. 
Epirus. The hostile armaments met in line of ^^2' 
battle, near the small islands Sibota, which seem 
anciently to have been separated from the continent by the 
impettto^ly of the deep and Qarrow sea between Epirus and 
Coreyra. The bold islanders, mth an hundred and ten sail, 
furiously attacked the superior fleet of the Corinthians, which 
was divided into three squadrons ; the Megareans and Am- 
bracians on the right, the Elians and other allies in the centre^ 
their o^ ships on the left, which composed the principal 
strength of tibeir line. The narrowness of the strait, and the 
immense numbers of ships (far greater than bad ever assem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks,) soon rendered it 
impossible on either side, to displaj any superiority in sail«> 
kig, or any address in manmuvre. The action was irregular 
and tumultuous, and maintained with more firmness and vigour 
than naval skill. The n«unerous troops, both heavy and light 
armed, who were placed on the decks, advanced, engaged, 
grappled, and fought with obstinate valour^ while the if^ps. 
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cantintting motionless and inactive, made the sea-fight resem- 
ble a pitched battte. At length, twenty Corcyrean galleys, 
having broke the left wing^the eneniy, and pursued them to 
the coast of Epinis, injudiciously landed there to bum or 
plunder the Corinthian camp* 

The Corey- '^^^^ unessential service too much weakened the 
reans de- smaller fleet, and rendered the inequality deci- 
** sive. The Corcyreans wore defeated witii great 

slaughter, their incensed adversaries disregarding plunder 
and prisoners, and only thirsting for blood and revenge. In 
the blindness of their rage, they destroyed many of their fel- 
low-citizens, who had been captured by the enemy in tiie 
beginning of the engagement. Nor was their loss of ships 
inconsiderable ; thirty were sunk, and the rest so much shat- 
tered, that when they endeavoured to pursue the feeble remains 
of the CcH*cyrean fleet which had lost seventy galleys, they 
were effectually prevented from executing this design by the 
small Athenian squadron, which, according to its instructions 
from the republic, had taken no share in the battle, but, agree* 
ably to the recent treaty between Athens and Corcyra, op- 
posed the total destruction of their allies, first by hostile 
threats, at length by actual resistance. 
Arrival of ^^^ Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, 

snAthe. and recovered the bodies of their slain, refitted 
dron.*^^" on tiie coast of Epirus, and hastened to Corcyra; 
considerably off which they beheld the enemy re- 
inforced, and drawn up in line of battle, in order to defend 
their coast. They advanced, liowever, with intrep4||ity, till 
to their surprise and terror, they perceived an unknown fleet 
pressing towards them. This new appearance shook their 
resolution, and made them change their course. The Corcy- 
reans, whose situation at first prevented them from seeing the 
advancing squadron, were astonished at the sudden retreat of 
the enemy ; but when they discovered its cause, their uncer- 
tainty and fears, increased by their late afflicting calamity, 
made them prefer the safest measure. They also turned their 
prows; and, while the Corinthians retired to Epirus, pressed 
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in an opposite direption to Corcyra. There^ to tiieir inex- 
pressible joy, not unmixed with sbame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, consisting of twenty Athenian galleys ; a 
reinforcement which ^labled them, next morning, to brave the 
late yictorioi»s armament off the coast of Sibota, a deserted 
harbour of Epirus, (q^posite to the small islands of the same 
name* 

The Cmrinthians, unwilling to contend with the ^^^^ ^^^ 
unbroken vigour of their new oj^nents, despatch- thians re- 
ed a brigantine with the following remonstances ^nsTthe 
** You act most unjustly, men of Atiiens ! in break- proceed- 
ing the peace, and commencing unprovoked hos- A^enlans. 
tilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians from taking vengeance on an insolent foe? If you 
are determined to persist in wrong, seize us who address you^ 
and treat us as enemies." The words were scarcely ended 
when the Corcyreans exclaimed, with a. loud and unanimous 
voice, *^ Seize and kill them !" But the Athenians Their an- 
answered with moderation : ** Men of Corinth, we »w®^- 
neither break the peace, nor act unjustly. We come to defend 
our allies of Corcyra: sail unmolested by us to whatever 
friendly port you deem most convenient; but if you purpose 
making a descent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependencies 
of that island, we will exert our utmost power to frustrate 
your attempt.* 

This menace, which prevented immediate hosti- rj^^ corin- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians fr^m surprising, tbliuis sax-. 
as they sailed homeward, the town of Anactorium, torimnf ^d 
on the Ambracian gulf, which, in the time of bar- ^^^ ^^^y 
mony between the colony and parent state, had prisoners?* 
been built at the joint expense of Corinth and 
Corcyra. From this sea-port, they carried off two hundred 
and fifty Corcyrean citizens, and eight hundred slaves* The 
former, added to the captives saved during the fury of the sea- 
fight, by the clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian 

• Thucydid. p. 37. 
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captainsy made the whole prisoners of wjir amount to twelve 
hundred and fifty; a capture which^as we shall have occasion 
to relate, produced most important and lamentable conaeq^uen* 
ces on the future fortune of Corcyra« 

^^1^ The Corinthians^ having chastised the insolence 

fcheme for of their revolted colony, had reason to dread the 
^e^m^ vengeance of its powerful ally^ Impressed with 
glance of tUg terror, they laboured with great activity and 
oiymp. ^th unusual secrecy and address, to find for the 

^^^^2 Athenian arms an employment still more interest- 
ing than the Corcyrean war. The domestic strength 
of Athens defied assault ; but a people who, on the ba^is of a 
diminutive territory and scanty population, had reared such an 
extensive fabric of empire, might easily be wounded in their 
foreign dependencies, which, for obvious causes, w^^ ever 
Description P^®**® *^ innovation and rebeiUon. The northern 
of the Hace- shores of the iE^sean sea, afterwards oHnprehend- 
CM^'^ ^ und^ the name of Macedon, and forming the 

most valuable portion of that kingdom, reluctantly 
acknowledged stem republican masters whom they obeyed and 
detested. This extensive coast, of which the subsequent bis- 
tory will demand our attention^ composed, next to the JEg»an 
islands and colonies of Asia, the principal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country (naturally di- 
vided by the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs into the provinces 
of Pieria, Chalcis, and Pang»us) stretched in a dkect line 
only an hundred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies 
of the coast, indented by two great, and by two smaller bays, 
extended three times that length ; and almost every conveni^t 
situation was occupied by a Grecian sea«port But neith^ 
the extent of above four hundred miles, nor the extreme popu« 
lousness of the maritime parts, formed the chief importance of 
this valuable possession. The middle division, called the re- 
gion of Chalcis, because originally peopled by a city of that 
name in Eubcea, was equally fertile and delightful. The 
inland country, continually diversified by lakes, rivers, and 
arms of the sea, afibrded an extreme facility of water carriage; 
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Amphipolis, Acanthus, Potidsea, and many other towns, fur- 
nished considerable marts of comniei%e for the republics of 
Greece, as well as for the neighbouring kingdoms of Thrace 
and Macedon; and the constant demands of the merchant ex- 
cited (lie patient industry of tiie husbandman. This beautiful 
district h&d, on one side, the black mountains of Pangaeus, tuid 
on the other, the green vales of Pieria. The former, extend- 
ing ninety miles towards the east and the river Nessus, 
abounded neither in com nor pasture, but produced variety of 
timber the fittest for building ships ; and the southern branches 
of the mountains contained rich veins of gold and silver, which 
were successively wrought by the Thasians and the Athenians, 
but of which the full value was first discovered by Philip of 
Macedon, who annually extracted from them the value of two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling."^ The last and smallest 
division, Pieria, extended fifty miles along the Thermaic gulf, 
to the con'fines of Thessaly and Mount Pindus. The towns 
of Pydna and Methon^ enriched the shore with the benefits of 
arts and commerce. Nature had been peculiarly kind to the 
inland country, whose shaldy hills, sequestered groves and 
fountains, lovely verdure, and tranquil solitude, rendered it, 
in the fanciful belief of antiquity, the favourite haunt of the 
Muses; who borrowed from this district their favourite appel- 
lation of Pierides. According to the same poetical creed, these 
goddesses might well envy the mortal inhabitants, who led a 
pastoral life, enjoyed happiness, and are scarcely i^entioned 
in history. 

Such was the nature, and such the divisions of a ^hat coun- 
territory, which the policy and resentment of Co- ^ revolt* 
rinth encouraged to successful rebellion against At^ns. 
the sovereignty of Athens. Several maritime 
communities of the Chalcidic^f took refuge within the walls 

• Diodorous, 1. xvi. p. 514. 

f In usin^ the name of Chalcidic^ I have followed the analogy of the Greek 
language rather than complied with custom : yet that part of the Macedonian 
coast, usually called the region of Chalcis, gave name to the province of Chal- 
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of Olyntbusy' a town which they had built and fortified, at the 
distance of five mUes fMm Ihe sea, in a fertile and secure sit- 
uation, between the rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow 
into the lake Bolyca, the inmost recess of the Toronaic gulf. 
The neighbouring city of FotidsBa, a colony of Corinth, and 
governed by annual magistrates sent from the mother country, 
yet like most establishments in the Chalcidic^, a tributary 
confederate"*^ of Athens, likewise strengthened its walls, and 
prepared to revolt. But the Athenians anticipated tiiis design, 
by sending a fleet of thirty sail, which having entered the 
harbour of Potit»a, commanded the citizens to demolish their 
fortifications, to give hostages as security for their good beha- 
viour, and to dismiss the Corinthian magistrates. The Poti* 
dseans artfully requested, that the execution of these severe 
commands might be suspended until they had time to send 
ambassadors to Athens, and to remove the unjust suspicions of 
their fidelity. 

The Athe- ^^^ Weakness or avarice of Anchestratus the 
nians be. Athenian admiral, listened to this deceitful request, 
d«f^ °^ ^^^9 leaving the coast of Potid»a, directed the 
P^y^P- „ operations of his s(|liadrons against places of less 
A. c. 432! importance not sparing the dependencies of Mace- 
don. Metowhile the Potidaeans sent a public but 
illusive embassy to Athens, while one more efiectual was 
(Secretly despatched to Corinth, and other cities of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, from which they were supplied with two thousand 
men, commanded by the Corinthian Aristens, a brave and 
enterprising general. These troqis were thrown into the 
place during tiie absence of the Athenian fleet; and the Poti- 
dseans, thus reinforced, set their enemies at defiance. Incens- 
ed at this intelligence, the Athenians fitted out a new fleet of 

cidic^ in Syria, as Strabo mentions in his sixteenth book ; wherein he explains 
how the principle division of Syria came to be distinguished, after the con- 
quests of Alexander, by Grecian appellations, boiTOwed from the geography 
described in the text. 

• Xvfifiaxoi *v3tott%ijS' Thucydid. 
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forty sail, \^ith a large body of tiroops, under the command of 
Calliaa; who airlving on the coast of Macedon^ ftmnd the 
squadron of Ancheatratus employed in the siege of Pydna. 
CaUiafl judicioQsly exhorted him to desist from that enterpriser 
comparatively of little importance, that the united squadrons 
might attack Potidaea by sea, while an Athenian army of three 
thousand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, assaulted it 
by land. This measure was adopted, but the sj^rit o£ the 
garrison soon ofifered them battle almost on equal terms, 
though with unequal success. Callias, however, was slain, 
and succeeded by Phormio; who conducting a fresh supply of 
troops, desolated the hostile territory of Chalcis and Pieria; 
took several towns by stormy and, having ravaged the adjoin* 
iag district, besieged the city of Potidea. 

While those transactions were carrying on in ^^1^ Coriii 
the north, the centre of Greece was shaken by the thi^iw en- 
murmurs aad complaints of the Corinthians and exasperate 
their Peloponnesian confederates,, who lost all pa- theLacedar 
tience when their citizens were blocked up by an agthist 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of A^^^ps. 
several republics beyond the isthmus, who had recently expe* 
rienced the arrogance of their impious neighbour, tbey had 
recourse to Sparta, whose actual power and ancient renown 
justly merited the first rank in the confederacy, but whose 
measures* were rendered slow and cautious by the foresight 
and peacefiil counsels af tte wary Archidamus. When intro- 
duced into the Spartan assembly, the representatives of all the 
states inveighed, with equal bitterness, against the injustice 
and cruelty of Athens, while each described and exaggerated 
the weight of its peculiar grievances. The Megareans com# 
plained that, by a recent decree of that stem unfeeling repub- 

• Plutarch (in Pericl.) ascribes the backwardness of the Spartans to engage 
in war to the advice of their principal magistrates, bribed by Pericles, who 
wished to gain time for his military preparations ; a report as improbable as 
another calumny, that they were bribed by their allies to take arms against 
Athens (Aristoph in Pace.) The cause of their irresolution, assigned in the 
text, is confirmed by the subsequent behaviour of Archidamus. 
VOL. II. 21 
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lic» fhey had been excluded from the ports and markets of 
Attica;* an exclusion which considering the narrowness and 
poverty of their own rocky district, was to deprive them of 
the first necessaries of life. The inhabitants of iBgina ex- 
plained and lamented that, in defiance of recent and solemn 
treaties, and disregarding the liberal spirit of Grecian policy, 
the Athenians had reduced their unfortuniUe island into the 
most deplorable condition of servitude. 
Speech of When other states had described their particular 

the Conn- suflerings, the Corinthians last arose, and their 
' speaker thus addressed the Lacedsemonian assem- 

bly : ^* Had we come hither, men of Lacediemon ! to urge our 
private wrongs, it might be sufficient barely to relate the tran- 
sactions of the preceding, and present, years. The revolt of 
Corcyra, the siege of Potidsa, are facts which spei& for them- 
selves ; but the attention of this assembly should be directed to 
objects more important than particular injuries, however fla- 
grant and enormous. The gentral oppressive system of Athe- 
nian policy ; — ^it is this which demands your most serious con- 
cern ; a system aiming at nothing less than the destruction of 
Grecian freedom, which is ready to perish through your supine 
neglect. That moderation and probity, men of Sparta ! for 
which your domestic councils are justly famous, render yon 
the dupes of foreign artifice, and expose you to become the 

* The Megareans were accused of ploughing some consecrated huids : they 
were accused of harbouring the Athenian slaves, fugitives, and exiles ; other 
causes of complaint might easily have been discovered or invented by their 
powerful neighbours, who were provoked that such a small community on 
their frontier should uniformly spurn their authority. But the malignity of 
comic writers ascribed the severe decree against Megara to an event equaUy 
disgraceful to the morals of Athens, and injurious to the honour of Pericles, 
The following verses are translated from the Achamensis of Aristophanes. 

JuveuQS profecti Megaram ebrij auferunt 

Simaetham ex scortatione nobilem : 

Megarensis hinc populus, dolore perictus, 

Furatur Aspasiae duo scorta, baud impiger : 

Hinc initium belli prorupit 

Universis Grxcis, ob tres meritriculas. 
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victims of foreign ambition ; which, instead of opposing with 
prompt alacrity you have nourished by unseasonable delay ; 
and, in consequence of this fatal error, are now called to con« 
tend, not with the yifant weakness, but with the matured vi< 
gour of your enemies, those enemies who, ever unsatisfied with 
their present measure of prosperity, are continually intent on 
some new project of aggrandizement. How different from your 
slow procrastination is the ardent character of the Athenians ! 
Fond of novelty, and fertile in resources, alike active and 
vigilant, the accomplishment of one design leads them to ano- 
ther more daring. Desire, hope, enterprise, success, follow 
in rapid succession. Already have they subdued half of Greece ; 
their ambition grasps the whole. Rouse, then, from your le- 
thargy, defend your allies, invade Attica, maintain the glory 
of Peloponnesus, that sacred deposit with which being intrust- 
ed by your ancestors, you are bound to transmit unimpaired 
to posterity .'* 

Several Athenians, then residing on private bu- answered 
siness at. Sparta, desired to be heard in defence of by the 
their country. Equity could not deny the request -^^^^^^^^^ 
of these voluntary advocates, who spoke in a style well be- 
coming the loftiness of their republic."* With the pride of 
superiority, rather than the indignation of accused innocence, 
they affected to despise the false aspersions of their adversa- 
ries ; and, instead of answering directly the many and loud 
clamours against their presumptuous abuse of power, described 
with swelling encomiums ^< the illustrious and memorable ex- 
ploits of their countrymen ; exploits which had justly raised 
them to a pre-eminence, acknowledged by their allies, uncontest- 
ed by Sparta, and felt by Pel*sia. When the dignity of Greece 
required of her to chastise the repeated insults of that ambitious 
empire, the Spartans had declined the conduct of a distant 
war; Athens had assumed the abandoned helm, and after de- 
molishing the cruel dominion of Barbarians, had acquired a 
just and lawful sway over the coasts ^of Europe and of Asia. 

^ Thucydid. 1. zliii, & seqq. 
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The new subjects of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow-citizensy than as tributaries and rassals. But it was 
the nature of man to revolt against the supposed injustice of 
bis equals^ rather than against the real tyranny of his masters. 
This circumstance, so honourable to Athenian lenify, had oc- 
casioned several unprovoked rebellions, which the republic had 
been compelled to punish with an exemplary severity. The 
apprehenrion of future commotions had lately obliged her to 
hoM, with a firmer hand, the reins of government, and to 
maintain with armed power, an authority jusdy earned, and 
strictly founded in nature, of which it is an unalterable law, 
that the strong should govern the weak. If the Spartans, in 
violation of the right of treaties, thought proper to oppose this 
immoveable purpose, Athens well knew how to redress her 
wrongs, and would, doubtless, uphold her empire wiik the 
same valour and activity by which it had been established." 
Pacific ad- Having heard both parties, the assembly ad- 
AroUda^"^ joumed, without forming any resolution. But next 
mu8; day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 

the arrogance and usurpation of Athens had already violated 
the peace, and that it became the prudence as well as the dig^ 
nity of Sparta, no longer to defer hostilities. This popular 
current was vainly onMsed by the experienced wisdom of 
king Archidamus, who still counseled peace and moderation, 
though his courage had been conspicuously distinguished in 
every season oi danger. He exhorted his countrymen << not 
to rush blindly on war, without examining the resources of the 
enemy and their own. The Athenians were powerful in ships, 
in money, in cavalry, and in arms; all of which the Lacede- 
monians were destitute, or, at least, but sparingly provided* 
Whatevw provocation, therefore, they had received, they 
ought in prudence to dissemble their resentment, until tiiey 
could eflfectually exert their vengeance. The present crisis re- 
quired negociation ; if that failed, the silent preparation of a 
few years would enable them to take the field with well-found- 
ed hopes of redressiijig the ^evances of their confederates." 
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Had this moderate language made any impression opposed by 
on such an assembly^ it would bare been speedily sthenela- 
obliterated by the blunt boldness of Sthenelaides, {^"'Ephorif 
one of the Epbori, who closed the debate; << Men 
of Sparta ! Of the long speeches of the Athenians I understand 
not the drift. While they dwell with studied eloquence on their 
own praises^ they deny not to have injured our aUies. If they 
behaved wM in the Persian war^ and now othenvistf their de- 
merit is only the more apparent. Both then^ and now, we are 
still tiie same; and, if we would maintain our character, we 
must not overlook their injustice. They have ships, money, 
and horses; but we have good allies, whose interests we must 
not abandon. Why do we deliberate, while our enemies are 
in arms ? Let us ta^e the field, with speed, and fight with all 
our might.*' The acclamations of the people followed, and War 
was resolved. 

This resolution was taken in the fourteenth year war deter- 
after the conclusion of the general peace; but near ™|ned. 
a twelvemonth elapsed before the properest mea- haxm, 2. 
sures for invading Attica could be finally adjusted -^^ ^- ^^' 
among the discordant members of so numerous a 
confederacy. It consisted of all the seven repub- ^^^^ 
lies of the Peloponnesus, except Argos and Achaia, cy against 
the first of which from ambition, and the second -^^^"•' 
perhaps fi^om moderation,^ preserved, in the beginning of the 
war, a suspicious neutrsJity. Of the nine northern republics^ 
Acarnania alone declined joining the allies, its coast being 
particularly exposed to the ravages of the Corcyl^an fleets. 
The cities of Naupactus and Plat«a, for reasons that will soon 
appear, were totally devoted to their Athenian protectors; 
whose cause was likewise embraced by several petty i»*inces of 
Thessaly. But all the other states beyond the isthmus longed 

* The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the subsequent measures of that 
republic ; the moderation of Achaia is suspected, from the nature of the 
Achzan laws, which have been ahready mentioned, and are particularly ex* 
plained in my History of the World, vol. 2. c. 13. 
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to follow the standard of Sparta^ and to humble the aspiring 
ambition of their too powerful neighbour. 
sends a me- ^^^ representatives of these various communi- 
nacing em- ties having according to the received practice of 
repSaUc; * Greece, assembled in the principal city of the 
confederacy, were stimulated to action by the Co- 
rinthians, who, as their colony of Potidsa was still closely 
besieged, laboured to accelerate reprisals on Attica, by exhibit* 
ing the most advantageous prospect of the approaching war. 
They observed, ^^That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
sixty thousand men, far out-numbered the enemy, whom they 
excelled still more in merit, than they surpassed in number. 
The one was composed of national troops, fighting for the in- 
dependence of those countries in whose government they had a 
share; the other chiefly consisted in vile mercenaries, whose 
pay was their government and their country. If supplies of 
money were requisite, the allied states would doubtless be 
more liberal and forward to defend their interest and honour, 
ttian the reluctant- tributaries of Athens to rivet their servitude 
and chains ; and, if still more money should be Wanted, the 
Delphic and Olympic treasures afforded an inexhaustible re- 
source, which could not be better expended than in defending 
the sacred cause of justice and of Grecian freedom." In order 
to gain full time, however, for settling all matters among 
themselves, the confederates despatched to Athens various 
overtures of accommodation, which they well knew would be 
indignantly rejected. In each embassy they rose in their de* 
mands, successively requiring the Athenians to raise the siege 
of Potidsea; to repeal their prohibitory decree against Me- 
gara; to withdraw their garrison from jEgina; in fine, to 
declare the independence of their colonies.'^' 

* Besides complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the Athe- 
nians were required ** to expel the descendants of those impious men who 
had profaned the temple of Minerva." This alluded to an event which hap- 
pened the first year of the 45th Olympiad, or 598 years before Christ. Cylon, 
a powerful Athenian, having seized the citadel, and aspiring at royalty, was 
defeated in his purpose by Megaclet, a maternal ancestor of Pcrides, who. 
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These last demands were heard at Athens with ^^^^^y^ 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious aiamsthe 
multitude, who had hitiierto approved and admired «ni"«« 
the aspiring views of Pericles, now trembled on the brink of 
the precipice to which he had conducted them. They had 
hitherto pushed the siege of Potidsea with great vigour, but 
without any near prospect of success. They must now con- 
tend with a numerous confederacy, expose their boasted 
grandeur to the doubtful chance of war, and exchange the 
amusements and pleasures of the city for the toils and hard- 
ships of a camp. Of these discontented murmurs, the rivals 
and enemies of Pericles greedily availed themselves to traduce 
the character and administration of that illustrious statesman. 
It was insinuated, that, sacrificing to private pas- ci^mour 
sion the interest of his country, he had procured excited 
the imperious decree, of which the allies so justly j^Jes. 
complained, to resent the persomd injury of his 
beloved Aspasia, whose family had been insulted by some 
licentious youths of Megara.'N' Diopdithes, Dracontides, and 
other demagogues, derided the folly of taking arms on such a 
frivolous pretence ; and, as preparatory to the impeachment of 
Pwicles himself, the courts of justice were fatigued with pro- 
secutions of his valuable friends. 

The philosopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the persecution 
statuary, reflected more lustre than they could de- of his 
rive from the protection of any patron. The ^^ ' 
character of Aspasia was of a mixed and doubtful kind. To 
the natural and sprightly graces of Ionia, her native country, 
she added extraordinary accomplishments of mind and body ; 
and having acquired in high perfection the talents and excel- 

having decoyed the associates of Cylon from the temple of Minenra, butcher- 
ed them without mercy, and with too littl^ respect for the privileges of that 
▼enerable sanctuary. The whole transaction is particularly related by Plu- 
tarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of such an antiquated complaint, at 
this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles, and showed the opinion which 
the Spartans entertained of his unrivaUed influence and authority. 
* See above, p. 162. 
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lences of the other aex^ wsis accused of being too indifferent to 
the honour of her own. Scarcely superior in modesty to 
Phryn^, Thais, or Erigone,* her wit, her learning, and her 
eloquence, excited universal admiration or envy,f while the 
beauty of her fancy and of her person inspired more tender 
sentiments into the susceptible breast of Pericles. She was 
reproached, not with entertaining free votaries of pleasure in 
' her family (which in that age was regarded as a very allowa- 
ble commerce,) but of seducing the virtue ctf Athenian ma- 
trons ; a crime severely punished by the laws of every Grecian 
republic. But we have reason to infer innocence in this par- 
ticular, since she was saved by Pericles from the fiiry of an 
enraged populace, at a crisis when his most str^uous exer- 
tions could not prevent the banishment of Anaxagoras and 
Phidias. 

The former was accused of propagating doc- 
ofAnaxago- trines inconsistent with the established religion; 
MsandPhi- ^j^ latter, of having indulged the very pardonable 
vanity (as it should seem) of representing himself 
and his patron on the shield of his admired statue of Minerva. 
There, with inimitable art, Phidias had engraved the re- 
nowned victory of the Athenians over the warlike daughters 
of the Thermodon ;:|: he had dejncted himself under the figure 
of a bald old man raising a heavy stone (an allusion to his 
skill in architecture,) while the features of Pericles were dis- 
tinguished in the countenance of an Athenian chief, bravely 
c<Mnbatting the Queen iA the Amazons, though his elevated 
arm hid part of the face, and in some measure concealed the 
resemblance.^ For this fictitious crime, Phidias was driven 
firom a city which had been adorned by the unwearied labours, 
of his long life, and debarred beholding those wonders of art 
which his sufalime genius had created. 

Accusation '^^ accusation of the principal friends of Peri- 
of Pericles, cles paved the way for his own. He was re- 

* See above, p. 96. \ I4ato in Menex. 

% Lysias Orat. Funeb, § Plut. in Pericl. & Arirtot dc Mund. 
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proached with embezzling the public treasure; but, on this 
occasion, plain facts confounded the artifices of his enemies. 
It was proved, that his private expenses were justly propor- 
tioned to the measure of his patrimony; many instances were 
brought of his generous contempt of wealth in the service of 
his country; and it appeared, after the strictest examination^ 
that his fortune had not increased since he was intrusted with 
the exchequer. This honourable display of unshaken probity^ 
which had ever formed the basis of the authority* of Pericles^ 
agiln reconciled to him the unsteady affections of his coun- 
trymen, and gave resistless force to that famous and fatal 
speech, which unalterably determined the war of Peloponnesus. 
** Often have I declared, Athenians! that we „ . ^.- 

' He justifies 

must not obey the uiy ust commands of our enemies, his mea- 
I am still firmly of that mind, convinced as I am ^^taTw 
of the dangerous vicissitudes of war and fortune ; the necessi- 
and that human hopes, designs, and pursuits, are ^^J, ^ 
all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the present 
crisis, necessity and glory should alike fix us to this immovea- 
ble resolution. The decree against Megara, which the first 
embassy required us to repeal, is not the cause of that hostile 
jealousy which has long secretiy envied our greatness, and 
which has now more openly conspired our destruction. Yet 
that decree, of which some men have spoken so lightiy, in- 
volved the honour of our councUs and the stability of our 
empire. By pusUlanimously repealing it, we should have 

* This testimooy, which is given by the impartiaEty of Thucydides, destroys 
at once the numerous aspersions of the comic poets of the times which have 
been copied by Plutarch, and from him transcribed by modem compilers. 
Pericles, it is ssud, raised the war of Peloponnesus, merely for his own con- 
venience and safety; and was encouraged to this measure by the advice 
of lus kinsman Alcibiades, then a boy; who, calling one day at his house, 
was refused admittance, ^'becfiuse Pericles was occupied in considering 
how he might best sUte his accounts/* •* Let him rather consider," said 
the sagacious stripling, **how to g^ve no account at all.** Pericles took 
the hint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed no time for 
examining the public expenditure. Such anecdotes may amuse those who 
can believe them. 

VOL. II. 2S 
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onboldened oar enemies, vrho, notwithstanding our proper 
firmness in the first instance, have yet successively risen to 
higher and more arbitrary demands ; demands which merit to 
be answered, not by embassies, but by arms. 
explainsthe " ''^^ flonrishing resources, and actual strength, 
fltrength of the republic, afibrds us tiie most flattering pres- 
ces of ^' P^t of military success. Impregnably fortified by 
republic i ig^kAf our shores are defended by three hundred 
galleys; besides a body of cavalry, to the number of twelve 
hundred, together with two thousand arch^ns, we can immedi- 
ately take the field with thirteen thousand pikemen, without 
draining our foreign garrisons, or diminishing the complete 
number of sixteen thousand men who defend the walls and 
fortresses in Attica. The wealthy seaports of Hirace and 
Macedon; the fiourishing colonies of Ionia, Eolia, and Dorla; 
in a word, the whole extensive coast of the Asiatic peninsula, 
acknowledge, by anmial contributions, the soverdgnty of our 
guardian navy, whose strength is increased by the ships of 
Chios, Lesbos, and Corcyra, while the smaller islands, fur- 
nish us, according to their ability, with money and troops. 
Athens thus reigns queen of ar thousand^ tributary republics, 
and notwithstanding the expenses incurred by the seige of 
Potid»a, and the architectural ornaments of the city, she pos- 
sesses six thousand talents in her treasury. 

<*The situation of our enemies is totally the 
r^t^su^ reverse. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
with the numbers, they may be roused to a transient, desul- 
Sie e^my : ^^ assault J bttt destitute of resources, and divided 
in interests, they are totally incapable of any 
steady, persevering exertion. With sixty thousand men they 
may enter Attica^ and if our unseasonable courage gives 
them an opportunity, may win a battle; but unless our rash 
imprudence assists and enables them, they cannot possibly 
prosecute a successful war. Indeed, Athenians ! I dread less 

* Aristoph. Vesp. He says, that twenty thousand Athenians might live 
ts in the Elysian fields, if each tributary city undertook to provide for 
twenty citizens. V. 705, &c. 
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the power of the enemj) than your own ungoreimable spiiit* 
Instead of being sedticed from your security^ by a vain desire 
to defend, against superior nambers, your plantations and 
villas in the open country, you ought to destroy those supei^ 
fluous possessions with your own hands. To you, who receive 
the conveniences of life from so many distant dependencies, 
the devastation of Attica is a matter of small moment; but 
how can your enemies repair, how can they survive the devas^ 
tation of the Peloponnesus? How can they prevent, or reme** 
dy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the squadrons 
of Athens command the surrounding seas i If these considera- 
tions be allowed tbeir full weight; if reason, not passion, 
conducts the war; it seems scarcely in the power of fortune to 
rob you of victory. Yet let us answer the Pelo- 
ponnesians with moderation, '^that we will not, reply to ^e 
forbid the Megareans our ports and markets, if Peloponne- 
the Spartans, and other states of Greece, aboUsh ^^"^ 
their exclusive and inhospitable laws: that we will restore 
independent governments to such cities as were free at the 
last treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engage to imitate 
this example; that we are ready to submit all dijBTerences, to 
the impartial decision of any equitable tribunal; and tha^ 
although these condescending overtures be rejected, we will 
not commence hostilities, but are prepared to repel them with 
our usual vigour.'''^' The assembly murmured 
ajiplause ; a decree was proposed and ratified ; the ken^fo^de^ 
ambassadors returned home with the reply dictated ckration of 
by Pericles ; which, moderate as it seemed to the 
Athenian statesman, sounded like an immediate declaration 
of war to the Spartans and tbeir allies. 

Six months^ after the battle ot Potid»a, the The- ^^^ rj^^. 
bans, who were the most powerful and the most bans sur- 

* In examining the speech ascribed to Pericles, on this occasion, by 
Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it supposes the know- 
ledge of several events omitted in the preceding narrative of that historian, 
but wlueh I have related in the text. The Enghsh speech is shorter than 
the Gseek, but contains more infcmnation, coBected from Plutarch^ Diodoras , 
Aristophanes^ and the second book of Thucydides himself. 
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prise Pla- daring of these allies, undertook a military enter- 
o^p. pnse against the small but magnanimous republic 

ixzxvii. 2. of Plat«a. Though situate in the heart of Bo&o- 
ibty'the tia, amidst numerous and warlike enemies, the 
^th. Platsans still preserved an unshi&en fidelity to 

Athens, whose toils and triumphs they had shared in the Per- 
sian war. Yet even this feeble community, surrounded on 
every side by hostile Bceotians, was not exempted from do- 
mestic discord. Nauclides, the perfidious and bloody leader 
of an aristocratical faction, engaged to betray the Platsean 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they enabled him 
to overturn the democracy, and to take vengeance on his 
political adversaries, whom he regarded as his personal foes. 
Eurymachus, a noble and wealthy Theban, with whom, in the 
name of his associates, this sanguinary agreement had been 
contracted, entered Platsea with three hundred of his country- 
men, at the first watch of the night; but, regardless of their 
promise to Nauclides, who expected that they would break 
tumultuously into the houses, and butcher his enemies, the 
Thebans formed regularly in arms, and remained quietly in 
the market-place, having issued a proclamation to invite all 
the citizens indiscriminately to become allies to Thebes. The 
Flat»ans readily accepted a proposal which delivered them 
from the terror of immediate death. But while they succes- 
sively ratified the agreement, they observed, with mixed shame 
and joy, that darkness and surprise had greatly augmented 
the number of the invaders. Encouraged by this discovery, 
they secretly despatched a messenger to Athens; and, while 
they expected the assistance of their distant protector, deter- 
mined to leave nothing untried for their own deliverance. 
Daring en. The night was spent in an operation not less 
th?p^*'*^ daring than extraordiary. As they could not as- 
tmuis. semble in the streets without alarming suspicion 

they dug through the interior walls of their houses, and forti- 
fied the outward in the best manner the time would allow, 
with their ploughs, carts, and other instruments of husbandry. 
Before daybreak, the work was complete; when, with one 
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consent, they rushed furiously against the enemy, the women 
and children animating with horrid shrieks and gestures, the 
efforts of their rage. It was nighty and a storm of rain and 
thunder augmented the gloomy terrors of the battle. The 
Thebans were unacquainted with the ground ; above an hun- 
dred fell; near two hundred fied in trepidation to a lofty and 
spacious tower adjoining the walls, which they mistook for 
one of the gates of the city. In the first movements of resent- 
ment, the Platseans prepared to bum them alive; but a mo* 
ment's ^flection deterred them from this dangerous cruelty. 
Meanwhile a considerable body of Thebans advanced towai*ds 
Platsea, to co-operate with their countrymen. Their progress 
would have been hastened by a fugitive who met them, and 
related the miscarriage of the enterprise, had not the heavy 
rain so much swelled the Asopus, that an unusual time was^ 
spent in crossing that river. They had scarcely entered the 
Platsean territoiy, when a second messenger informed them,, 
that their unfortunate companions were all killed or taken 
prisoners. - Upon this intelligence they paused to consider^ 
whether, instead of proceeding to the Flataean walk, where 
they could not perform any immediate service, they ought not, 
as an easier enterprise, to seize the citizens of that place, who 
were dispersed over their villages in the open country. 

But while >they deliberated on. this measure, a 
Platsean herald arrived, complaining of the unjust ^gem foT 
and most unexpected infraction of the peace, by a destroying 
daring and atrocious conspiracy ; commanding the . bans whii- 
Thebans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- outdanger 
tsea, if they hoped to deliver their fellow-citizens selves. 
from captivity; and denouncing, if they refused 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably be punish- 
ed with a cruel death. This stratagem, no less audacious 
than artful, prevailed on the enemy to repass the Asopus, 
while the PlatsBans lost not a moment to assemble within their 
walls the scattered inhabitants of their fields and villas; and 
braving the Theban resentment, the immediate effects of which 
they had rendered impotent, massacred the unhappy prisoners. 
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to the number of an hundred and eighty, among whom was 
Eurymachtts, the chief promoter of the expedition* After this 
signal act of vengeance, they strengthened the works of the 
place ; transported their wives and children to the tributary 
islands of Athens ; and, that they might more securely sustain 
the expected siege, required and received from that republic a 
plentiful supply oi provisions, and a considerable reinforce-* 
ment of troops. 

Prepara- "^^ sword was now drawn, and both parties 

tiona for seemed eager to exert their utmost strength. The 
^des!*^ ^ Spartans summoned their confederates to the Isth- 
A. c. 431. mus • demanded money and ships from their Italian 
and Sicilian colonies; and solicited assistance from the Per* 
sian monarch Artaxerxes, and from Perdiccas king of Mace- 
don; both of whom naturally regarded the Athenians as 
dangerous neighbours, and ambitious invaders of their coasts. 
The people of Athens also condescended to crave the aid of 
Barbarians, and actually contracted an alliance with Sitdlces, 
the warlike chief of the Odrysians, who formed the most pow- 
erful tribe in Upper Thrace. They required at the same time 
an immediate supply of cavalry from their Thessalian allies^ 
while their fleet already cruised on the coast of PelopcmnesiiSy 
to confirm the fidelity of the surrounding islands; an object 
deemed essential to the successful invai»on of that territory. 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in most re- 
publics of Greece, rejoiced at the prospect of« war. The aged 
saw and dreaded the general commotion, darkly foretold, as 
they thought, by ancient oracles and prophecies, but clearly 
and recently announced, by an earthquake in the sacred, and 
hitiierto immoveable island of Delos. Such was the ardour of 
preparation, that only a few weeks after the surprise of Platsea, 
the Lacedsemonian confederates, to the number of sixty thou- 
sand, assembled from the north and south, at the Corinthian 
isthmus. The several communities were respectively com- 
manded by leaders of their own appointment; but the general 
conduct of the war was intrusted to Archidamus, the Spartan 
king. 
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In a council of the chiefs^ tbat prince warmly xrchida- 
approved their alacrity in taking the fields and ex- mus ad- 
tolled the greatness and bravery of an army, the confede- ^ 
most numerous and best provided that had ever ^^^*' 
followed the standard of any Grecian general* Tet their pre- 
parationSy he said9 however e:^traordinary, were not greater 
than their enterprise required. The;jr waged war with a peo- 
ple not less powerful than active and daring ; who had dis- 
cernment to perceive^ and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage! and whose resentment would be as much in- 
flamed, as their pride would be wounded, by the approach of 
invading enemies. It seemed probable, that the Athenians 
would not allow their lands to be wasted, without attempting 
to defend them. The confederates, therefore, must be always 
on their guard ; their diadpline must be strict, regular, and 
uniform; to. elude the skill, and to ojqiose the strengtili of 
Athens, demanded their utmost vigilance and activity. 

Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, ^eads them 
seems blameable for allowing their martial ardour to Attica. 
to evaporate in the fruitless siege of Oeno^, the strongest 
Athenian town towards the southern frontier of BcBotia. This 
tedious and unsuccessful operation enabled the Athenians, to 
complete, without interruption, the singular plan of defence so 
ably traced by the bold genius of Pericles. They hastened 
the desolation of their own fields; demolished their delightful 
gardens and villas, which it had been their pride to adorn ; 
and transported, either to Athens or the isles, their valuable 
effect^^ their cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houses. The numerous inhabitants of the country towns and 
villages, where the more opulent Athenians commonly spent 
the greater part of their time, flocked to the capital which was 
well furnished with the means of subsistence, though not of 
accommodation, for such a promiscuous crowd of strangers, 
with their families, slaves, or servants. Many people of lower 
rank, destitute of private dwellings, were obliged to occupy 
the public balls, the groves and temples, the walls and battle- 
ments. Even persons of distinction were narrowly and^meanly . 
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lodged ; an inconvenience severely felt by men accustomed to 
live at large in the country, in rural ease and elegance. But 
resentment against the public enemy blunted the sense of per- 
sonal hardship, and silenced every murmur of private com- 
plaint 

The con- Meanwhile the confederate army, having raised 

fedecates the siege of Oeno^, advanced along the eastern 
Auica. frontier of Attica 5 and within eighty days after the 

oiymp. surprise of Plataea, invaded the Thracian plain, the 

A.*c?43l. richest ornament of the Athenian territory. Hav- 
ing wasted that valuable district with fire and 
sword, they proceeded to Eleusis, and from thence to Achams, 
the largest borough in the commonwealth, and only eight 
miles distant from the capital. There they continued an un- 
usual length of time, gradually demolishing the houses and 
plantations, and daily exercising every act of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle, or to dis- 
cover whether they were unalterably determined to keep with- 
in their walls; a resolution, which, if clearly ascertained, 
would enable the invaders to proceed with more boldness and 
effect, and to carry on their ravages with security, even to the 
gates of Athens. 

The Athe- '^^^ Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 

nians retort preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree of 
luries!**' patience and self-command. But their unruly pas- 
sions could no longer be restrained, when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnffi. The proprietors of that 
rich and extensive district boasted that they alone could^send 
three thousand brave spearmen into the field, and lamented, 
that they should remain cooped up in dishonourable confine- 
ment, while their possessions fell a prey to an hostile invader. 
Their animated complaints inflamed the kindred ardour of the 
Athenian youth. It appeared unworthy of those who had so 
often ravaged with impunity the territories of their neigh- 
bours, patiently to behold the desolation of their own. Inter- 
ested priests announced approaching calamity ; seditious ora- 
tors clamoured against the timid councils of Pericles; the 
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impetuous youth required their general to lead them to battle. 
Amidst this popular commotion, the accomplished general and 
statesman remained unmoved, bravely resisting the storm, or 
dexterously eluding its force. Though determined not to risk 
an engagement with the confederates, he seasonably employed 
the Athenian and Thessalian cavalry to beat up their quarters, 
to intercept their convoys, to harass, surprise, or cut off their 
advanced parties. While these enterprises tended to divert or 
appease the tumult, a fleet of an hundred and fifty sail ravaged 
the defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. A squadron, less nu- 
merous, made a descent on Locris. The rebellious inhabitants 
of iBgina were driven from their possessions, and an Athe- 
nian colony was settled in that island. The wretched fugitives, 
whose country had long rivalled Athens itself in wealth, com- 
merce, and naval power, received the maritime district of 
Thyrea* from the bounty of their Spartan protectors. 

Intelligence of these proceedings, and stUl more ^^ confe- 
the scarcity of provisions, engaged the confederates derates eva^ 
to return to their respective republics. Having ^^ ^^^' 
advanced by the eastern, they retired along the 
western, frontier of Attica ; every place in their line of march 
experiencing the fatal effects of their resentment or rapacity. 
Soon after their retreat, Pericles, towards the beginning o{ 
autumn, led out the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring 
and hostile territory of Megara. The invading army was 
accidentally observed by the fleet, while it returned from the 
coast of Peloponnesus. The sailors hastened to penclesin- 
share the danger and plunder. The whole Athe- vades Me- 
nian force thus amounted to nearly twenty thou- *^*^ 
sand men $ a number far more than sufficient to deprive the 
industrious Magareans of the hopes of a scanty harvest, earned 
with infinite toil and care, in their narrow mountainous dis- 
trict. 

* TWs district lay on the frontier of the Argive and Lacedaemonian terri- 
tory, and had long^ formed an object of contention between those republics. 
See vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 
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The winter was not distinguished by any important expedi- 
tion on either side. The Corinthians, long inared to llie sea 
in all seasons, carried on indecisive hostilities against the 
Athenian allies in Acamania. Daring this inactive portion 
of the year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, were 
employed in celebrating the memory of the slain, with much 
funend pomp, and high encomiums on their valour;^ in dis- 
tributing the prizes of merit among the surviving warriors; in 
confirming their respective alliances; and in fortifying such 
places on their frontier as seemed most exposed to military 
excursions, or naval descents. 

The return of summer brought back into Attica 
brealwout^ tbe Peloponnesian invaders; but it likewise intro- 
in -^^*^|"«- duced a far more dreadful calamity. A destructive 
pestilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infected Egypt, 
and spread over great part of the dominions of the king of 
Persia. History does not explain by what means this fatal 
disorder was communicated to Greece. The year had been in 

* This xnoumful solemnity as .practised by the Athenians, is described by 
Thucydides^ 1. ii. p» 120^ & seqq. The bones of the deceased were brought 
to a tabernacle previously erected for receiving them. On the day appoint- 
ed for the funeral, they were conveyed from thence in cypress coffins, drawn 
on carriages, one for each tribe, to the public sepulchre in the Ceramicus, 
the most beautiful suburb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out 
the remains of their friends as they judged most proper. (See Lynas agvnst 
Agoratus.) One empty bier was drawn along in honour of those whose 
bodies had not been recovered. Persons of every age, and of either sex, 
citizens and strangers, attended this solemnity. When the bones were de- 
posited in the earth« some citizen of dignity and merit, named by the state, 
mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounced the panegyric of tbe deceased, of 
their ancestors, and the Athenian republic. On this occasion, Pericles him- 
self had been appointed to that solemn office. He performed it with gpreat 
digpnity. His speech, containing almost as many ideas as words, is incapable 
of abridgment; nor does its nature admit the insertion of it entire in the pre- 
sent history*, in which eloquence is considered merely as an engine of go- 
vernment, and such speeches only introduced as influenced public resolutions 
and measures. It is however, worthy of observation, that his magnificent 
display of the advantages, the security, and the glory of Athens, forms a 
striking contrast with the unexpected calamities which soon overwhelmed 
his unhappy country. 
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other respects remarkably healthful* As the disease first ap- 
peared in the Firieus, the principal Athenian harbour, we may 
be allowed to conjecture, that it was imported from the east, 
either by the Athenian merchantmen, or by the ships of war, 
which annually sailed to that quarter, in order to levy money 
on the tributary cities. When its miserable symptoms broke 
out in the Firseus, the inhabitants suspected that the enemy had 
poisoned their wells.. But it soon extended over the adjoining 
districts, igid ri^ed with peculiar violence in the populous 
streets which surrounded the citadel. 

The malady appeared under various forms, in description 
different constitutions i but its specific symptoms of that ma^ 
were invariably the same. It began with a burn- * ^* 
ing heat in the head; the eyes were red and- inflamed; the 
tongue and mouth had the colour of blood. The pain and in* 
fiammation descended to the breast with inexpressible anguish; 
the skin was covered with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the 
external heat not sensible to the touch, but the internal so vio- 
lent, that the 43lightest <:overing could not be endured. An in- 
satiable thirst was an universal symptom ; and, when indulged 
increased the disorder. When the bowels were attacked, the 
patient soon perished through debility. Some lived seven or 
nine days, and died of a fever, with apparent remains of 
strragth. The life was saved when the internal vigour di- 
verted the course of the disease towards the extremities. 
Those who once recovered were never dangerously attacked 
a second time, from which they conceived a vain hope of prov- 
ing thenceforth superior to every bodily infirmity. The dis- 
order, which was always accompanied with an its effects 
extreme dejection of spirits, often impaired the on the 
judgment as well as the memory. All remedies, *°^ 
human and divine, w^« employed in vain to stop the progress 
of this fatal contagion. The miserable crowds expired in the 
temples, preferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A shock- 
ing spectacle was seen round the sacred fountains, where 
multitudes lay dead, or perishing in agonizing torture. At 
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length all medical assistance wifeKdespised,* and all religious 
on morals, ceremonies neglected. Continually suffering or 
apprehending the most dreadful calamities, the 
Athenians became equally regardless of laws human and 
divine. The fleeting moment only was theirs. About the 
future they felt no concern, nor did they believe it of concern 
to the gods, since all, good or bad, alike perished. Decency 
no longer imposing respect, the only pursuit was that of pre- 
sent pleasure. To beings of an hour, the dread of punishment 
formed no restraint; to victims of misery, conscience present- 
ed no terrors. Athens thus exhibited at once whatever is 
most afflicting in wretchedness, and most miserable in vice, 
uniting to the rage of disease the more destructive fury of un- 
bridled passions. 

Devastatiou WhUe the city fell a prey to these accumulated 
^Attica. evils, the country was laid waste by an implacable 
Izzzvu! 3. enemy. On the present occasion, the confederates 
A. C.430. advanced beyond Athens; they destroyed the 
works of the miners, on mount Laurium ; and, having ravaged 
all that southern district, as well as the coast opposite to 
Eub(Ba and Naxos, they traced a line of devastation along the 
Marathonian shore, the glorious scene of an immortal victory, 
obtained by the valour of Athens, in defence of those very 
states by which her own territories were now so cruelly 
desolated. 

* The supposed decree of the Athenians in &vour of Hippocrates, says, 
that his scholars showed the means both of preventing and curing the plague. 
Tfui xp'l^ Otfxutttai aa^aXuii 5ta^fcv|a99(u tw Xoifun/; and again, O^us fi 
'tatpwii MtKfa aa^aUMi tfu^et tovi xa/ivwtoi, Hippocrates, p. 1290. This 
decree, therefore, as well as the letters of Hippocrates, mentioning the plague 
at Athens, are unquestionably spurious. The malady is minutely described 
by Thucydides, 1. ii. c. zlvii ; by Lucretius, 1. vi. ver. 1136. and seqq. Dio- 
dorus, 1. xii. diifen widely from them both, probably having copied from 
Ephorus and Theopompus. Hippocrates has several cases of the plague 
from Thasos, Abdeia, &c. but not one from Athens. See Hippocrat. de Mor- 
bis Epidem. 
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' If conscious wisdom and rectitude were not su- Hagnanimi. 
perior to every assault of fortune, the manly soul des. ^^ 
of Pericles must have sunk under the weight of 
such multiplied calfimities. But his fortitude still supported 
him amidst the flood of public and domestic wo. With decent 
and magnanimous composure, he beheld the unhappy fate of 
his numerous and flourishing family, successively snatched 
away by the rapacious pestilence. At the funeral of the last 
of his sons, he dropped, indeed, a few reluctant tears of pa^ 
temal tenderness ; but ashamed of this momentary weakness^ 
he bent his undejected mind to the defence of the republic. 
Having collected an hundred Athenian, togeth^ with fifty 
Chian or Lesbian vessels, he sailed through the Saronic gulf, 
and ravaged the unprotected coasts of Elis, Argos, and La- 
conia. While this armament weighed anchor in the Piraeus, 
there happened an eclipse of the sun,"^ which terrified the^ 
superstitious mariners, whose minds were already clouded 
by calamity. The pilot of the admiral galley betrayed the 
most unmanly cowardice, when Pericles, throwing a cloak 
before his eyes, asked, " whether the obscurity surprised him ?" 
the pilot answering him in the negative, << Neither," rejoined 
Pericles, " ought an eclipse of the sun, occasioned by the inter- 
vention of a revolving planet, which intercepts its light." 

Having arrived on the Argolic coast, the Athe- hu unfor- 
nians laid siege to the sacred city Epidaurus, tunateex- 
whose inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of the Peio- 
JEsculapius. The plague again breaking out in l^i^p®^' 
the fleet, was naturally ascribed to the vengeance Ixxxvii. 3. 
of that offended divinity. They raised the siege of ^' ^' ^^' 
Epidaurus; nor were tiieir operations more successful against 
TroBzen^, Hermione, and other Peloponnesian cities. They 
took only the small fortress of Prasiss, a sea-port of Laconia; 
after which they returned to the Pirseus, afflicted with the . 

* Plutarch, in Pericl. But as Thucydides mentions no such eclipse that 
summer, although extremely attentive in recording such phenomena, we 
may suspect the chronology of Plutarch, 
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pestilence^ and without having performed any tiling suitable 
to the greatness of the armament^ or the public expectation. 

. The Athenian expedition into Thrace was still 

more linfor- more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con* 
^1^^^ ducted a body of four thousand men, to co-operate 
with Phromio in the siege of Potidie. But in the 
space of forty days, he lost one thousand and fifty soldiers in 
the plague $ and the only consequence of his expedition was, 
to infect the northern army with that melancholy disorder. 
Pericles These multiplied disasters reduced the Atiieni- 

twduced, i^ug to despair. Their sufferings exceeded exam- 
ple and belief, while thesy were deprived of the only expected 
consolation, the pleasure of revenge. The bulk of the people 
desired peace on any terms. Ambassadors were sent to 
Sparta, but not admitted to an audience. The orators 
^clamoured and traduced Pericles. The undisceming populace 
ascribed their misfortunes to the unhappy effect of his coui^els : 
but his magnanimity did not yet forsake him; and for the 
last time, he addressed the assembly: ^^Touran- 
nanimous ger, Athenians ! occasions no surprise, because it 
firmness comes not unexpected. Tour complaints excite no 
advice to resentment, because to complain is the right of the 
theAthe- miserable. Yet, as you mistake both the cause 

mans. * 

and tiie measure of your preseut calamity, I will 
venture to expose such dangerous, and, if not speedily cor- 
rected, such fatal errors. The justice and necessity of the war 
I have often had occasion to explain : it is just, that you, who 
have protected and saved, should govern Greece ; it is neces- 
sary, if you would assert your pre-eminence, that you should 
now resist the Peloponnesians. On maintaining this resolu- 
tion, not your honour only, but your safety depends. The 
sovereignty of Greece cannot, like an empty pageant (^ gran- 
deur, be taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you have some- 
times exercised tyrannically, must be upheld and defended, 
otherwise you must submit, without resource, to the reswit- 
ment of your injured allies, and the animosity of your invete- 
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rate enemies* The hardships^ to ^hich you were exposed 
from the latter, I foresaw and foretold^ the pestilence, that 
sudden and improbable calamity, it was impossible for human 
prudence to conjecture ; yet great and unexpected as our mis- 
fortunes have been, and continue, they are still accidental and 
transitory, while the advantages of this necessary war are 
permanent, and its glory will be immortal. The greatness of 
that empire which we strive to uphold, extends beyond the 
territories of our most distant allies. Of the two elements, 
destined for the use of men, the sea and land, we absolutely 
command the one, nor is there any kingdom or republic, or 
confederacy, in a condition to dispute our dominion. Let this 
consideration elevate our hopes ^ and personal afflictions will 
be drowned in the tide of public prosperity. Let us bear, 
with resignation, the strokes of Providence 5 and we shall re- 
pel, with vigour, the assaults of your enemies. It is the 
hereditary and glorious distinction of our republic, never to 
yield to adversity. ' We have defied danger, expended treasure 
and blood I and, amidst obstinate and formidable wars, aug« 
mented the power, and extended the fame, of a city unrivalled 
in wealth, populousness, and splendour, and governed by laws 
and institutions worthy of its magnificence and renown. If 
Athens must perish (as what human ^andeur is not subject 
to decay ?) let her never fall, at least, through (mr pusillani- 
mity, a fall that would cancel the merit of our former virtue, 
and destroy at once that edifice of glory which it has been the 
Work of ages to rear. When our walls and harbours are no 
more ^ wlien the terror of our navy shall have ceased, and our 
external magnificence have fallen to decay, the glory of Athens 
shall remain x this is the prize which I have hitherto exhorted, 
and still .exhort you to defend, regardless of the clamours of 
sloth, the suspicions of cowardice, or the persecution of envy." 
Such were the sentiments of Pericles, who on j^^^^^^ ^^ 
this occasion, declared to his assembled country- character of 
men, with the freedom of conscious merit, that he ofymp!*' 
felt himself inferior to none in wisdom to discover, ixxxvii. 4. 

AC 429 

and abilities to explain and promote, the measures 
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most honourable and useful; that he was a sincere and ardent 
lover of the republic^ unbiassed by the dictates of selfishness^ 
unseduced by the allurements of partiality. The anger of the 
Athenians evaporated in imposing on him a small fine, and 
shortly afterwards, they re-elected him general. The inte- 
grity and manly firmness of his mind restored the fainting 
courage of the republic. They rescued the dignily of Perlcled 
from the rage of popular frenzy ; but they could not defend his 
life against the infectious malignity of the pestilence. He died 
two years and six months after the commencement of the war. 
The character which he draws of himself is confirmed by the 
impartial voice of history, which adds a few circumstances 
fitted to confirm the texture of a virtuous and lasting fame. 
During the first invasion of the Peloponnesians, he declared 
that he would convey his extensive and valuable estate to the 
public, if it should be excepted from the general devastation, 
by the policy or the gratitude of Archidamus, his hereditary 
guest and friend.* Tet this generous patriot lived with the 
most exemplary economy in his personal and domestic ex- 
pense. His death-bed was surrounded by his numerous ad- 
mirers, who dwelt with complacence on the illustrious exploits 
,of his glorious life. While they recounted the wisdom of his 
government, and enumerated the long series of his victories 
by sea and land, <^Tou forget," said the dying statesman and 
sage, *^ you forget the only valuable part of my character : none 
of my fellow-citizens was ever compelled through any action 
of mine, to assume a mourning robe."f He expired, teaching 
an invaluable lesson to human kind, that in the last important 
hour, when all other objects disappear, or totally lose their 
value, the recollection of an innocent lUe is still present to the 
mind> and still affords consolation, more valuable than Peri- 
cles could derive from his nine trophies erected over the ene- 
mies of his country, from his long and prosperous admistration 
of forty years, the depth of his political wisdom, the pre-em- 
inence of his military and naval skill, and the immortal fame 
of his matchless eloquence. 

* Thucydid. p. 108. f Pl^t. in Pericl. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Subsequent Events of the War. — Platsea taken. — Revolt of 
Lesbos* — Description and History of that Island. — J^ature of 
its political Conneocion with Athens.^'-^ddress of Lesbos. — Rs 
Capital besieged by the Athenians. — Measures of the Pelopon- 
nesians for reliemng it — Mityleni surrenders. — Ddiberations 
in Athens amcendng the Treatment of the Prisoners. — Beset- 
Uemtnt of the Affairs of Lesbos. — The Corinthians foment 
Factums in Oorcyra.'-^Sedition in that Island. — The contend- 
ing Factions respectively supported by the Athenians and Pe- 
lopannesians. — Progress, 2'erminution, and Consequences of 
the Sedition. 

The dignity and vigour of the I'epubKc seemed gygnts of 
to perish with Pericles, and several years elapsed, the four 
scarcely distinguished by any event that tended to yeaw^offhe 
vary the uniformity, much less to decide the fortune, war. 
of the war. While the Peloponnesians invaded At- ix^S. 4. 
tica, the Athenian fleet annually ravaged the coast :^'^;^^ 
of Peloponnesus. In vain the inhabitants of that 
country, little accustomed to the sea, collected ships and used 
their utmost endeavours to contend with the experienced skill of 
tbe Athenian mariners. They were always defeated, and often 
by an inferior force; one proof among many, that naval supe- 
riority is slowly acquired and slowly lost. Neitiier the 
Athenians nor the Peloponnesians derived any effectual as- 
sistance from their respective alliances with Sitalces and Per- 
diccas. The former, reinforced by many independent tribes of 
Thrace, who were allured to his standard by the hopes of 
plunder, poured down an hundred and fifty thousand men on 
the Macedonian coast. But a hasty agreement between the 

VOL. II. 24 
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two kings dissipated that numerous and desultory band with 
the same rapidity with which it had been collected.* 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received from Sitalces^ 
if that can be reckoned a benefit, which enabled them to com- 
mit an action of enormous cruelty. He put into their hands 
Arist«us, the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and actually, travelling through Thrace into 
Persia, to solicit money from Artaxerxes to support the war 
against them. Both Arist»us and his colleagues in the em- 
bassy suffered an ignominious death. 

The success of the adverse parties was equally 
Potidlir^ balanced in the sieges of Potidsa and Plat»a. 
oiymp. ' The former, having surrendered on capitulation, 
aT^^^^. ^^ occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled 

citizens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidic^, where they strengthened and exasperated the foes 
of Athens. Plat»a also capitulated, after a long and spirited 

resistance during five years. Notwithstanding 
cujinp. ^^ ^® warm and affecting remonstrances of the citi- 
l^^^^-J- sens who had acted such an illustrious part in the 

Persian war, when the Thebans behaved most 
disgracefully, the capitulation was shamefully violated by the 
Spartans, who sacrificed to the resentment of Thebes, the 
eternal enemy of Plat^a, two hundred brave men, whose 
courage and fidelity merited a better fate. But the youth of 
Platsea still flourished in the bosom of Athens, and were des- 
tined, in a future age, to reassume the dignity of independent 
government, which always formed the highest ambition of 
tbeir small but magnanimous community. 

Among the transactions of this otherwise un- 
LJb<».^ important period^ happened the revolt of Lesbos, 

and the sedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affected the interests of Athens; and the former is distinguish- 
ed by such circumstances as serve to illustrate the political 

• Thucydid p. 167—170. 
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arrangements of the times, while the latter exhibits a striking 
but gloomy picture of Grecian manners. 

The island of Lesbos, extending above an hun<» . . 

dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the largest, void hlStoty 
except Eubcea, in the JEgeean sea. Originally ?i^^*^ 
planted by Eolians, Lesbos was the moOier of 
many Eolic colonies. They were established on the opposite 
continent, and separated from their metropolis by a strait of 
seyen miles, which expands itself into the gulf of Theb6, and 
is beautifully diversified by the Hecatonnesian and Arginus- 
fiian isles, of old siacred to Apollo. The happy temperature 
of the climate of Lesbos conspired with the rich fertility of 
the soil to produce those delicious fruits and those exquisite 
wines, which are still acknowledged by modem travellers to 
deserve tiie encomiums so liberally bestowed on them by an- 
cient writers.^ The convenience of itd harbours furnished 
another source of wealth and advantage to this delightful 
island, which as early as the age of Homer, was reckoned 
populous and powerful, and like the rest of Greece, at that 
time, governed by the moderate jurisdiction of hereditary 
princes. The abuse of royal power occasioned the dissolu* 
tion of monarchy in Lesbos, as' well as in the neighbouring 
isles. The rival cities of Mitylene and Methymna contended 
for republican pre-eminence. The former prevailed, and 
having i*educed Methymna, as well as six cities of inferior 
note, began to extend its dominion beyond the narrow bounds 
of the island, and conquered a considerable part of Troas« 
Meanwhile the intemar government of Mitylene was ofti^i 
disturbed by sedition, and sometimes usurped by tyrants. 
The wise Pittacus contemporary and rival of Sol6n, endea- 
voured to remedy these evils by giving his countrymen a body 
of laws, comprised in six hundred verses, which adjusted their 
political rights, and regulated their behaviour and manners. 

* Mons. de Gujs, Tournefoil^ kc, agree with Horace (paanm) and Stra^ 
bo, Ixiii* p. 584-^57. from whon» the fo]lowin|f particulars, in the text, 
concerning Lesbos, are extracted. 
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The Lesbians afterwards underwent those general revolu- 
tions to which both the islands and the continent of Asia Mi- 
nor were exposed from the Lydian and Persian power. De-. 
livered from the yoke of Persia hy the successful valour of 
Athens and Sparta, the Lesbians, as well as all the Greek set- 
tlements around them, spumed the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Pausanias, and ranged themselves under the ho- 
nourable colours of Athens, which they thenceforth continued 
to respect in peace, and to follow in war* 

In the exercise of power, the Athenians display- 
poS^af '** ed principles totally different from those by which 
connexion they had attained it. The confederacy between 
iUh^ns. Athens and Lesbos was still supported, h(fwever, 
by mutual fear, rather than by reciprocal affection. 
During {jeace, the Lesbians dreaded the navy of Athens ; the 
Athenians feared to lose the assistance of Lesbos in war. Be- 
sides this, the Athenians were of the Ionics the Lesbians of 
the Eolic, race; and the latter justly regretted that the allies 
of. Athens should be successively reduced to the condition of 
subjects. They perceived the artful policy of that republic in 
allowing the Chians and Lesbians alone to retain the sem-^ 
blance of liberty. While the Chians and Lesbians, still free 
in appearance, assisted in subduing the other confederates of 
Athens, that ambitious republic was always furnished with a 
plausible justification of her general oppression and tyranny ; 
since it was natural to imagine that men, left to the unre- 
strained liberty of choice, should, in matters indifferent to 
themselves, prefer the cause of justice to that of usurpation. 
But even the apparent freedom which the Lesbians enjoyed 
had become extremely precarious. They felt themselves 
under a disagreeable necessity to sooth, to bribe, and to flatr 
ter the Athenian demagogues, and in all their transactions, 
with that imperious people, to testify mortifying deference or 
abject submission. Notwithstanding their watchful attention 
never designedly to offend, they were continually endangered 
by the quarrelsome humour of a capricious multitude, and had 
reason to dread, lest, in consequence of some unexpected gust 
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of passion^ they should be compelled to demolish their walls^ 
and to surrender their shipping;, the punishments already in- 
flicted on such of the neighbouring islands as had incurred 
the displeasure of Athens. 

This uneasy situation naturally disposed the Measures 
Lesbians, amidst the calamities of the second Pelo- of the Les- 
ponnesian invasion, heightened by the plague at viSSgfJ^' 
Athens, to watch an opportunity for revolt. The ^^^^^ re- 
following year was employed in assembling the 
scattered inhabitants of the island within the walls of Mitylene, 
in strengthening these walls, in fortifying their harbours, in 
augmenting their fleet, and in collecting troops and provisions 
from the fertile shores of the Euxine. But in the oiymp. 
fourth year of the war, their design, yet unripe Ixxxviii. l, 
for execution, was made known to the Athenians 
by the inhabitants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Lesbos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, the ancient 
rival of Mitylen^, and by several malecontent^ in the Lesbian 
capital. Notwithstanding the concurrence of such powerful 
testimonies, the Athenian magistrates affected to disbelieve in- 
telligence which their distressed circumstances rendered pe- 
culiacly alarming. The Lesbians, it was said, could never 
think of forsaking the alliance of a country which had always 
treated them with such distinguished favour, how powerfully 
soever they might be urged to that measure by the Thebans, . 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartans, their ancient confe- 
derates. Ambassadors, however, were sent to Lesbos, desiring 
an explanation of rumours iso dishonourable to the fidelity and 
gratitude of the island. 

The ambassadors having confirmed the repoi^t. Activity of 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty sail, intending to Athens. 
attack the ehemy by surprise, while they celebrated, with* 
universal consent, the anniversary festival of Apollo, on the 
promontory of Malea. But this design was rendered abortive 
by the diligence of a Mitylenian traveller, who passing from 
Athens to Eubcea, proceeded southward to Geraistos, and, 
embarking in a merchant vessel, reached Lesbos in less than 
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three days from the time that he undertook this important 
service. His seasonable advice not only prevented the Mity- 
lenians from leaving their city, but prepared them to appear^ 
at the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable posture of defence. 
This state of preparation enabled them to obtain from Cleip- 
pidas, the Athenian admiral, a suspension of hostilities, until 
they despatched an embassy to Athens, to remove, as they 
pretended, the groundless resentment of the people, and to 
give ample satisfaction to the magistrates. 
Addrewof ^^ ^® part of the Lesbians, this transaction 
tesbos. was nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 
{^^^; ^ They expected no favour or forgiveness from the 
A. c. 428. Athenian assembly ; and while this illusive negocia* 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambassadors repaired 
secretly to Sparta, requesting that the Lesbians might be ad- 
mitted into the Peloponnesian confederacy, and thus entitled 
to the protection of that powerful league. The Spartans re- 
ferred them to the general assembly, which was to be soon 
held at Olympia, to solemnize the most splendid of all the 
Grecian festivals. After the games were ended, and the Athe- 
nians, who little suspected that such matters were in agitation, 
had returned home, the Lesbian ambassadors were favourably 
heard in a general convention of the Peloponnesian represen- 
tatives or deputies, from whom they received assurance of im- 
mediate and effectual assistance. 

Mitylen^ This promise, however, was not punctually per- 

beaieged. formed. The eyes of the Athenians opened to their 
danger^ and, while the Peloponnesians prepared or delibera- 
ted, their more active enemies had already taken the field. 
Various skirmishes, in which the islanders showed little vigour 
in their own defence, engaged the neighbouring states of Lem- 
nos and Imbros to send, on the first summons, considerable 
supplies of troops to their Athenian confederates ; but, as the 
combined forces were still insufficient completely to invest 
Mitylen^, a powerful reinforcement was sent from Athens; 
and before the beginning of winter, the place was blocked up 
by land^ while an Athenian fieet occupied the harbour. 
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The unfavourable seaiion^ and still more^ that ^eMorenof 
dilatoriness which so often obstructed the mea- thePelo- 
flures of the confederates^ prevented timely aid j^'^^ii^^^ 
from arriving at Mitylen^. But, in order to make '^^s ^t. 
a diversion in favour of their new allies^ the Peloponnesians 
assembled a considerable armament at the isthmus, intending 
to convey their ships over land from Corinth to the sea of 
Athens, that they might thus infest the Athenian shores wifli 
their fleet, while the army carried on its usual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athenians de- 
feated this design. Notwithstanding their numerous squadrons 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus, Thrace, and Lesbos, they im- 
mediately fitted out an hundred sail to defend their own shores.^ 
The Peloponnesian sailors, who had been hastily collected 
from the maritime towns, soon became disgusted with an ex- 
pedition attended with unforeseen diflEiculties ; and, as autumn 
advanced, the militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During winter, the 
Mitylenians were still disappointed in their hope of relief. 
They were encouraged, however, to persevere in resistance^ 
by the arrival of Salsethus, a Spartan general of considerable 
merit, who having landed in an obscure harbour of the island, 
travelled by land towards Mitylene ^ and, during the obscurity 
of night, passed the Athenian wall of circumvallation, through 
favour of a breach made by a torrent. Salscthus gave the be- 
sieged, fresh assurances that a powerful fleet would be sent to 
tlieir assistance early in the spring; and that, at the same 
time, the Athenians should be harassed by an invasion more 
terrible and destructive than any which they had yet experi- 
enced. 

The latter part of the promise was indeed imprudent 
performed. The Peloponnesians invaded Attica, conductor 
Whatever had been spared in former incursions, oiymp.' 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after Spring ^^^^r ' 
had considerably advanced, the long expected fleet 
was looked for in vain. The same procrastination and diffi- 
culties still retarded the preparations of the confederates; and 
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when at length forty sail were collected^ the command was 
bestowed on the Spartan Alcidas a man totally devoid of that 
spirit and judgment essential to the character of a naval com- 
mander. Instead of sailing directly to the relief of Mitylen^, 
he wasted much precious time in pursuing the Athenian mer- 
chantmen, in harassing the unfortified islands, and in alarm- 
ing the defenceless and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, who 
could scarcely recover from their astonishment at seeing a 
Peloponnesian fleet in those seas. Many trading vessels, that 
sailed between the numerous islands and harbours on that ex- 
tensive coast, fell into the hands of Alcidas ; for when they 
descried his squadron, they attempted not to avoid it; many 
fearlessly appi*oached it, as certainly Athenian. In conse- 
quence of this imprudence, Alcidas took a great number of 
prisoners, whom he butchered in cold blood at Myonnesus. 
Mltylen^ This barbarity only disgraced himself, and in- 

^enders. ju^ed the Spartan cause in Asia^ many cities of 
ixxxviii. 2. which Were previously ripe for revolt. Before he 
A. c. 427. attempted to accomplish the main object of his 
expedition, the opportunity was forever lost by the surrender 
of Mitylen^. Despair of assistance, and scarcity of provi- 
sions, had obliged Salsethus, who began himself by this time 
to suspect that the Peloponnesians had laid aside all thoughts 
of succouring the place, to arm"^ the populace, in ord^ to 
make a vigorous assault on the Athenian lines. But the lower 
ranks of men, who in Lesbos, as well as in all the Grecian isles, 
naturally favoured the cause of Athens, the avowed patron of 
democracy, no sooner received their armpur, than they re- 
fused to obey their superiors, and threatened, that unless the 
corn were speedily brought into the market-place, and equally 
divided among all the citizens, they would instantly submit to 
the besiegers. The aristocratical party prudently yielded to 
the torrent of popular fury, which they had not strength to 

• He gave the populace, who were before light armed, heavy armour. 
Thucydid. p. 188. English cannot imitate his expression ; 'ortXi^ei -tw ^r^i^w 
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resist I and justly apprehensire, lest a ittore obstinate defence 
laight totally exclude them from the ben^t of cajntulation^ 
they surrendered to Paches, the Athenian commander^ on 
condition that none of tiie prisoners should be enslaved or put 
to death, until their agents, who were immediately sent to 
implore the clemency of Athens, should return with the sen* 
tence of that republic. 

The terms were accepted and ratified 5 but such Terror of 
were the furious resentmenls which prevailed in theJUesbian 
that age, such the dark suspicions, and such the *^P**^^*- 
total disregard to all laws of justice and humanity, that the 
Athenian army had no sooner taken possession of the place, 
than the chief authors and abettors of the revolt, judging it 
imprudent to trust their safety to tiie faith of treaties, and the 
sanctity of oaths, flew for protection to their temples and 
altars. This unseasonable diffidence (for Baches appears to 
have united uncommon humanity with a daring spirit, aad 
great military abilities) betrayed conscious guilt, and enabkd 
the Athenians to distinguish between their friends and enemies* 
The latter were protected by Paches, and jn^evailed on to 
v^itiidraw from their sanctuaries. He afterwards sent &0m 
to the isle of Tenedos, until their fate, as well as that of their 
fellow-citizens, should be finally determined by the Atheni^ 
republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian 
ambassad(»*s, the people of Athens had assembled doomed to 
to deliberate on tiiis important subject. Agitated |^^^^*'' 
by the giddy transports of triumph over the re* dectee. 
bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though distinguished by peculiar favours, had disserted their 
protectors in the season of danger, the Athenians doomed to 
death all the Mitylenian citizens, and condemned the women 
and children to perpetual servitude. In one day the bill was 
proposed, the decree passed, and the same evening a galley 
was despatched to Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody 
resolution. But the night left room for reflection 5 and the , 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the stings of remorse, 
vox. II. 25 
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In fhe morning, having assembled, as usual, in the public 
square, men were surprised and pleased to find the sentiments 
of their neighbours exactly corresponding with their own. 
Their dejected countenances met each other: they lamented, 
with one accord, the rashness and ferocity of their passion, 
and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylene, the destined ob- 
ject of their misguided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambassadors 
a.vailed themselves of this sudden change of sentiment $ a new 
assembly was convened, and the question submitted to a second 
deliberation. 

Character A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raised the 

cf Cleon. audacious profligacy of Cleon, from the lowest 
rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the Athenian 
assembly. The multitude were deceived by his artifices, and 
pleased with his frontless impudence, which they called honest 
boldness, and manly openness of character. His manners 
they approved in proportion as they resembled their own; 
and thp worst of his vices found advocates among the dupes of 
his pretended patriotism. This violent d^nagogue, whose 
arrogant* presumption so unworthily succeeded the enlighten- 
ed magnanimity of Pericles, had, in the former assembly, pro- 
posed, and carried the sanguinary decrees against Mitylene. 
He still persevered in supporting that atrocious measure, and 
upbraided the weak and wavering counsels of his countrymen, 
liable to be shaken by every gust of passion, and totally inca- 
pable of that stability essential in the management, indeed, of 
all great aflkirs, but particularly indispensable in the govern- 
ment of distant dependencies. 

Cleon en- ** ^^^^ ^ temper of mind, (he had often ventured 

forces that to declare, and would repeat the same disagreeable 
decree. .^^j^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^y^^^ jy j^ ^y^g^ Yiim) was alike 

unworthy, and incapable of command. That a democracy 

* The character of Cleon, sketched in miniature by Thucydides, pp. 193 
and 266, is painted at full length by Aristophanes, in his comedy of iTtHtf^t 
•* The Horsemen." Yet we could not safely trust the description of the angry 
satirist, who bore a personal grudge to Cleon, unless the principal strokes 
were justified by the impartial narrative of Thucydides. 
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was unfit for sovereign rale, past experience convinced him, 
and the present instance now confirmed his opinion. The 
empire of Athens could not be maintained without an undivided 
attachment, an unalterable adherence, to the interest and ho- 
nour of the republic. But the masters of Greece were^ the 
slaves of their own capricious passions ; excited at will by the' 
perfidious voice of venal speakers, bribed to betray tiiem. 
Lulled to a fatal repose by the auRness of melodious wordSf 
they forgot the dignity of^^e state, and restrained their per^ ' 
sonal resentment-tfgainst multiplied and unprovoked injuries. 
What was still more danger6us^ they invited, by an ill-judged 
lenity, the imitation and continuance of such crimes as must 
terminate in public disgrace and irreparable ruin. What else 
can he expected from pardoning the aggravated f^ilt of My- 
tylene? Encouraged by this weakness, ihust not the neigh- 
bouring cities and islands, whose resources form the principal 
vigour of the republic, greedily seize the first opportunity of 
shaking off the yoke, which they have long reluctantly borne; 
and follow the example of a revolt, w)iich, without presenting 
them with the fear of danger, promised them the hope of Ae^ 
liverance?" 

This sanguinary speech was answered by Deo- ueodatus 
datus, a man endowed with a happy moderation opposes it 
of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- ^dress and 
vernment, and a deep insight into human nature, spirit. 
In the former assembly, this respectable ora;tor had ventured, 
almost single and alone, to plead the cause of the Mitylenians, 
and to assert the rights of humanity. He observed, << that 
assemblies were liable to be misled by the fury of resentment, 
as weAl as by the weakness of compassion ; and that errors of 
the former kind were productive of consequences not less de- 
structive, and always followed .by a far more bitter repentance. 
Against vain slanders and calumny no man is secure; but a 
true patriot must learn to despise such unmanly reproaches* 
Undaunted by opposition, he will offer good counsel, to which 
there are not any greater enemies than haste and anger. For 
my part, I stand up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
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waste time in fruitless accusations. They have injured its 
BMst outrageously, yet I would not advise you to butcher 
tjiem, unless that can be proved expedient $ neither, were they 
objects of forgiveness, would I advise you to pardon them,* 
unless that were conducive to the public interest, t|^e only 
point on which our present deliberation turns. Guided by 
vulgar prqudices. Clean has loudly asserted, that the destruc- 
tion of tiie Mitylenians is necessary to deter neighbouring 
cities from rebellion. Aut distant oubiects must be kept in 
obedience by the mildness of discretionary cautimi, not by the 
rigour of sanguinary examples. What people were e\'er so 
mad as to revolt, without expecting either through their do* 
mestic strength, or the assistance of foreign powers, to make 
good their pretensions f Men who have known liberty, how 
sweet it is, ought not to be punished too severely for asjnring 
at that inestimable enjoyment But their growing disaffection 
must be watched with care, and anticipated by diligence; Ihey 
mast he prevented from taking the first step towards emanci- 
pation; and taught, if possible, to regard it as a thing alto- 
gether unattainable. 

<< Tet such is the nature of man, considered ^flier indivi- 
dually or collectively, that a law of infallible prevention will 
never be enacted. Of all crimes that any reascmable creature 
can commit. Desire is the fore-runner, and Hope the attendant. 
These invisible principles wi&in, are too powerful for exter- 
nal tea*rors; nor has the increasing severity of laws rendered 
crimes less frequent in latter times, thsui during the mildness 
of the heroic ages, when few punishments vtere capital. While 
human nature remains the same, weakness will be distrusi^l, 
necessity will be daring, poverty will beget fraud, powcar will 
excite injustice, misery will sink into meanness, and prospm- 
ty swell into presumption. There are other omtingences, 
which stir up the mutiny of passions, too stubborn for contbrol. 
The authority of government can ndAer change the combina- 

* This is speaking like an orator. It will appear in the sequel, that Deo- 
datus by no means considered the innocence or guilt of the BUtylenians as 
things indifferent. 
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tion q( events, nor interrupt the occasions of fortune. Im- 
pelled by such causes, the selfish desires of men will hurry 
them into wickedness and vice, whatever penalties await them. 
The imagination becomes familiar with one scale of punish- 
ment, as well as with another ; and, in ev^ry degree, hope 
i^enders it alike ineflbctual and impotent; since neither indivi- 
duals, nor commanities would commit wrong if they believed 
that it must infaUihly subject them to punishment, small or 
great. When individuals venture on crimes, ftey always 
expect to elude the vengeance i^ law. When communities 
rebel, tiiey expect to render their revolt, not the occasion of 
triumph to their enemies; but the means of their own deliver- 
ance and security. 

<<The severe punishment of Mitylen^ cannot, therefore 
pro^ce the good consequences with which Cleon has flattered 
you. But this cruel measure will be attended with irreparable 
prejudice to your interest. It will estrange the affbctions of 
your flHies; provoke the resentment of Greece; excite the in- 
dignation of mankind; and, instead of preventing rebellion, 
render it more frequent and more dangerous. When all hopes 
of success have vanished, your rebellious stibjects will never 
be persuaded to return to their duty. They will seek death 
in tbe field, rather than await it from the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Though reduced to tiie last extremity, they will spurn 
submission, and gathering courage from despair, either repel 
your assaults, or fall an useless prey, weak and exhausted^ 
iiicapaUe of indemnifying you for the expense of the war, or 
of. raising those subsidies and contributions, which rendered 
th^ subjugation a reasonable object either of interest or am- 
bition. ' 

• *f The revolt of Mitylen^ was the work of an aristocratical 
faction, fomented by the Lacedaemonians and Thebans. The 
great body of the people had no sooner provided tiiemselvra 
veith arms, than they discovered their affection for Athens. It 
would be most cruel and most ungrateful, to confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty, to involve friends and foes in undis- 
tinguished niih. Tet this odious measure would show more 
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weakness than cruelty, more folly than injustice. What hene- 
fit could the enemies of Athens more earnestly desire ? What 
boon could the aristocratical factions, so profusely scattered 
over Greece, more anxiously request from heaven? Furnished 
with your sanguinary decree against Mitylen^, they would for 
ever alienate from the republic the affections of her subjects 
and confederates; for having once seduced them to revolt, 
they might unansweratbly convince them, that safety could 
only be purchased by persevering in rebellion, and that to re- 
turn to duty was to submit to death.*' 
His opinion ^^ moderation and good sense of Deodatus 
prevaUs. (such was the influence of Cleon^f were approved 

only by a small majority of voices. Tet it remain- 
ed uncertain, whether this late and reluctant repentance would 
avail the Mitylenians, who, before any advice of it arrived, 
might be condemned and executed in consequence of the former 
decree. A galley waq instantly furnished with every thing 
that might prdni^ expedition. The Mitylenian deputies pro- 
mised invaluable rewards to the rowers. But the fate of a 
numerous, and lately flourishing community, still depended on 
the uncertainty of windsf and currents. The first advice-boat 
had sailed, as the messenger of bad news, vnth a slow and 
melancholy progress. The second advanced with the rapid 
movements ^ hope and joy. Not an adverse blast opposed her 
course. The necessity of food and sleep never restrained a 
moment the labour of the oar : and her diligence was reward- 
ed by reaching Lesbos in time to check Ihe cruel hand of the 
executioner. 

Narrow '^^ bloody sentence had been just read, and or- 

escapeof ders were preparing for carrying it into effect, 
lenians.^ when the critical arrival of the Athenian galley * 

converted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy de- 
spair, of a whole republic, into expressions of admiration and 
gratitude. 

Re-setUe- ^^^ punishment, however, of Mitylen^ was still 

mentof sufficiently severe, even accordin&r to the risorous 

aifairsm . « -^ . ,. «,. . - 

Lesbos. maxmis of Grecian policy. The pnaoners^ who 
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had been sent to Tenedos^ were* transported to C»ym|). 
Athens. They exceeded a tiiousand in number, x. c!%sr\ 
and were indiscriminately condemned to death. 

Sal»thus, the Spartan general, shared the same fate, af- 
ter descending to many memi contrivances to save his life. 
The walls of Mitylen^ were demolished, its shipping was sent 
to Athens, and its territory divided into three thousand portions, 
of which three hundred were consecrated to the gods, and the 
rest distributed by lot among the people of Athens. The Les- 
bians were Btill allowed to cultivate, as tenants, their own 
fields, paying for each share an annual rent amounting in 
value, to six pounds nine shillings sterling.*" 

The activity and judgment of Paches thus ef- Merit and 
fected an important conquest to his country, penectitton 
Though the affairs of Lesbos might have required ®^p^**««- 
his undivided attention, he no sooner was apprised of the ap- 
pearance of the Peloponnesian fleet, than he immediately put 
to sea, protected the allies of Athens, and chased the enemy 
from those shores. During the whole time of his command, 
he behaved with firmness tempered by humanity. But at his 
return to Atl^ns, be met witii the usual reward of superior 
merit. He was accused of misconduct ; and finding sientence 
ready to be pronounced against him, his indignation rose so 
high, that he slew himself in courtf 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met on the other operations 
hand, with a reception (such is the blindness of otthe Spar- 
popular prejudice !) far better than belonged to his 
behaviour. The Peloponnesian fleet of forty sail, imprudentiy 
intrusted to his command, retired inglorioualy^ after an ex- 
pensive and fruitiess expedition; to the protection of their 
friendly harbours. A northerly wind, however, drove them 
on the shores of Crete : firom whence they dropped in succes- 
sively to the Port of Elian Cyllene, which had recovered the 
disaster inflicted on it by the Corcyreans at the beginning of 
the war, and become the ordinary rendezvous of the Pelopon- 

• Thucydid. p. 173—206. t Plutarch in Nicia, & in Aristid. 
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nesiati fleet. In this pla«9e» Alcidaa found thirteen galfeys 
commanded by Brasidasy a Spaiian of distinguished valour 
and abilities, purposely chosen to assist the admiral "with his 
counsels. This small squadron had orders to join tiie prin- 
cipal armament ; with which the confederates, as their desi^ 
had miscarried at Lesbos, purposed to undertalce an expedition 
against Corcyra, then agitated by the tumult of a dangerous 
sedition. 

intrijrucs of AmoDg .the hostilities already related betwtsm 
the Corin. the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we described 
^L^c^k}^ the enterprises by which the Corinthians had pos- 
reanpri- sessed themselves of twelve hundred Corcyrean 
^"!"* prisoners. Many of these persons wore descended 

from the first families in the idand $ a circumstance on which 
the policy of Corinth founded an extensive plan of artifice and 
ambition. The Corcyreans, instead of feeling the rigours of 
captivity, or experiencing the stem sevmfy of republican re- 
sentment, were treated with the liberal and endearing kind- 
ness of Grecian hospitality. Having acquired their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians insinuated to them, in tiie un- 
guarded hours of convivial merriment, the danger as well as 
the disgrace of their connexion with Athens, the imperioas 
tyrant of her allies ; and represented thdr shameful ingrati* 
tude in deserting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra 
owed not only its early happiness and prosperity, but its ori- 
ginal establishment and existence. These arguments, seasona- 
bly repeated, and urged with much address, at length proved 
effectiial. The Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and re- 
turned to tiieir native country; and while they pretended to 
be collecting the sum of eight hundred talents (about an hun- 
dred and fifty tiiousand pounds sterling) to pay their ransom, 
they left nothing untried to detach Corcyra from tiie Athe- 
nian interest. 

excite dan- Their first expedient for accomplishing this pur- 
g;erous fac pose was, to traduce the popular leaders, all of 
corc^a. ^hem steadjEast partisans to that republic. Accusa- 
tions, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane 
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of legal prosecution, were directed and played off against them* 
The demagogues, who were not of a ten^per to brook such in- 
juries, retorted on their antagonists with equal ingenuity, and 
far superior success. Peithias, the most distinguished advo« 
cateof the Athenian or democratic piui^y, accused fivering^ 
leaders of the opposite faction of having destroyed the fence 
which enclosed the grove of Jupiter; a trespass estimated by 
the Corcyrean law at a severe pecuniary punishment* In 
vain the persons accused denied the charge $ in vain after con- 
viction before the senate, they fled as supplicants to the altars. 
They could obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The 
demagogue w^ inflexible; and his influence with his col- 
leagues in the senate, of which he happened that year to be a 
member, determined them to execute the law in its utmost 
rigour. 

Exasperated by this severity, and not doubting Assassiiuu. * 
that during the administration of the present tionofthe 
senate, many similar prosecutions would be raised to^'s. 
against them, the aristocratical party entered into 
a conspiracy for defending themselves and their country 
against the oppressive injustice of Athens and Athenian partis 
sans. On tUs emergency they acted like tnen who knew the 
danger of delay. Having fortified their cause with a sufficient 
number of adherents, they armed themselves with concealed 
daggers, suddenly rushed into the senate-house, and assassina- 
ted Peithias, with sixty of his friends. This boldness struck 
their opponents with terror. Such persons as felt themselves 
most obnoxious to the conspirators, immediately fled to the 
harbour, embarked, and sailed to Athens. 

The people <rf Corcyra, thus deprived of their Secfition in 
leaders by an event equally unexpected and atro- ofyi^^' 
cious, were seized with such astonishment as sus- ^°^ ^i^* 
pended their power of action. Before they had 

• The fine was for every pale, a stater (one pound and nine, pence ster- 
ling.) Such causes were frequent in other parts of Greece, as we learn from 
the oration of Lymas in defence of a citizen accused of cutting down a conse* 
crated olive. See my trimslMion of Lynas and Isocmtes, p. 2177. 
VOX. II. 26 
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sajficiently recovered themselves to take the proper measures 
for revenge, or even for defence, the arrival of a Corinthian 
vessel, and a Lacedaemonian embassy, encouraged their bloody 
opponents to complete the destruction which they had begun. 
The attack was made at the hour of full assembly ; the forum, 
or public square, presented a scene of horror; the streets of 
Corcyra streamed with blood. The unguarded citizens were 
incapable of making resistance against such sudden and nn- 
foreseen fury. They fled in trepidation from tiie forum, and 
the more spacious streets. Some took possession of the cita- 
del; others, of the Hillsean harbour; and in general occupied, 
before the evening, the higher and more remote parts of the 
town. Their adversaries kept possession of the market place, 
round which most of their houses stood, or assembled in the 
principal harbour, that points towards Epirus, from which 
*they expected succour. The day following was spent in 
doubtful skirmishes, and in summoning from the country tlic 
assistance of the peasants, or rather slaves, by whom chiefly 
the lands of the island were cultivated. These naturally 
ranged themselves on the side of the people : the Corcyrean 
women zealously embraced the same party, and sustained the 
tumult with more than female courage. One inactive day in- 
tervened. The partisans of aristocracy were reinforced by- 
eight hundred auxiliaries from the continent of Epirus. But 
in the succeeding engagement, the numbers and fury of the 
slaves, who seized the present opportunity to resent the bar- 
barous cruelty of their respective masters ; and the generous 
ardour of tiie women, rendered the friends of liberty completely 
victorious. The vanquished fled towards the forum and the 
great harbour. Even these posts they soon despaired of being 
able to maintain; and, to escape immediate death, set fire to 
the surrounding houses, which being soon thrown into a blaze, 
presented an impervious obstacle to the rage of the assailants. 
The most beautiful part of Corcyra was thus destroyed in one 
night: the houses, shops, magazines, and much valuable mer- 
chandise, were totally consumed ; and, had an easterly wind 
mded the conflagration, the whole city must in a short time 
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have been reduced to ashes. Amidst this scene of confusion 
and horror, the Corinthian galley/ together with the auxilia- 
ries from Epirus, retired in consternation from a place that 
seemed doomed to inevitable destruction. 

Next day twelve Athenian galleys arrived from ^j, Atheni- 
Kaupactus, containing, besides their ordinary an squadron 
complement of men, five hundred heavy armed c^cyra!^ 
Messenians. Nicostratus, who commanded this 
armament, had, upon the first intelligence of the sedition, 
hastened with the utmost celerity to support the cause of 
Athens and democracy. He had the good fortune not only 
to anticipate the Peloponnesian squadron, which was so 
anxiously expected by the enemy, but to find his friends 
triumphant. They had obtained, however, a melancholy 
triumph over the splendour of their country, which, if its 
factions were not speedily reconciled, was threatened with 
total ruin. Nicostratus omitted nothing that seemed proper 
to heal the wounds of that afflicted commonwealth. By 
authority, entreaties, and commands, he persuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between themselves, 
and to renew their alliance with Athens. Having happily 
terminated this business, he was intent on immediate de- 
parture; but the managers for the people proposed, that he 
should leave five of his ships with them, to deter the enemy 
from any fresh commotion, and take in exchange five of 
theirs, which should be instantly manned to attend him on 
his station. With this proposal he complied; and flie Cor- 
cyreans selected the mariners destined to sail with Nicos- 
tratus. Those named for his service were, to a man, par- 
tisans of the oligarchy and Lacedaemon ; a circumstance which 
created in them just alarm, lest they should be transported 
to Athens, and notwithstanding the faith of treaties, con- 
demned to death. They took refuge in the temple of Castor 
and Pollux; the assurances of Nicostratus could scarcely 
remove them from this sanctuary; and all his declarations 
and oaths were unable to prevail on them to embark. The 
opposite party asserted, that this want of confidence betrayed 
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not only fhe consciousness of past^ but the fixed purpose of 
future, guilt; and would have immediately despatched them 
with their daggers, had not Nicostratus interposed. Terri- 
fied at these proceedings, the unhappy victims of popular 
malice and suspicion assembled, to the number of four hun- 
dred, and retired with one accord, as supplicants, into the 
temple of Juno. From this sanctuary they were persuaded 
to arise, and transported to a neighbouring island, or rather 
rock, small, barren, and uninhabited. There they, remained 
four days, supplied barely with the means of subsistence and 
impatientiy waiting their fate. 

In this posture of affairs a numerous fleet was 
ponnesian seen approaching from the south. This was the 
fleet ap- |Qng expected squadron of fifty-three ships com- 
l^ecoast. manded by Alcidas and Brasidas. With tiie un- 
fortunate slowness inherent in all the measures of 
the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to support 
the sinking cause of their friends* The Peloponnesian com- 
manders, however, might still expect to take an useless but 
agreeable vengeance on tiieir enemies. To accomplish this 
design they prepared to attack the harbour of Corcyra, while 
all was yet hurry and confusion. The islanders had sixty 
vessels fit for sea, in which they embarked with the utmost 
expedition, and successively sailed forth as each happened to 
be ready. Their ardour and impatience disdained the judi- 
cious advice of Nicostratus, who alone, calm and unmoved 
amidst a scene of unexpected danger, exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepai«d to advance in line of 
battie, generously offering, with his twelve Athenian galleys, 
to sustain the first assaults of the enemy. 

The Peloponnesians, observing the hostile arma- 
in which ment scattered and unsupported, divided their own 
m>nre^8Uns *^* *"*^ *^® squadrons. The one, consisting of 
prevail. twenty galleys, attacked the Corcyreans : the other 

amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to sur- 
round the Athenians. But the address of the Athenian mari- 
ners ftu8trat»d this attempt. Their front was extended with 
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equal order and celerity. They assaulted^ at once, the op- 
posite wings of the Peloponnesian fleet, intercepted their mo- 
tion^ and skilfully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
ships against each other, and to throw them into universal 
disorder. Perceiving these manoeuvres, the ships which fol- 
lowed the Corcyreans left off the pursuit, and steered to sup- 
port the main squadron: and now, with their whole embodied 
strength, they prepared to pour on the Athenians. These 
prudently declined the shock of superior force ; but the glory 
of their retreat was equal to a victory. They seasonably 
shifted their helms, slowly and regularly gave way, and thus 
covered the retreat of their Corcyrean allies, who, having 
already lost thirteen vessels, were totally unable to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans 
still feared lest the enemy, in pursuance of their conduct of 
victory, should make a descent on the coast, and ^^^^^^ 

,1. T»i 1 »i. saves Cor- 

even assault the city. But the manly counsels of cy». 
Brasidas, who strongly recommended the latter 
measure, were defeated by the timidity and incapacity of 
Alcidas. The Corcyreans seized, therefore, the present op- 
portunity to remove the supplicants firom the uninhabited 
islands to the temple of Juno, as less exposed there, to be 
discovered and taken up by the Peloponnesian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with these unhappy 
men, and even admitted several of liiem to embark in thirty 
vessels, which they hastily equipped, as the last defence of the 
island. The Peloponnesians, meanwhile, still prevented, by 
the dastardly counsels of Alcidas, from attacking the capital, 
wreaked their resentm^it on the adjacent territory. But 
before the dawn of the succeeding day, they were alarmed by 
lights on the northern shore of Leucadia, which by their num- 
ber and disposition, signified the approach of an Athenian fleet 
of sixty sail. 

The situation of the invaders was now extremely rj^^ ^^^, 
dangerous. If they sta*etched out to sea, they might nians rein- 
be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigour of ^^^ ' 
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the Athenians : if they cruised off the coasts they would be 
compelled to contend, not only with the power of Athens^ but 
Willi the resentment of Corcynu One measure alone promised 
ThePelo- ^^ '^^P^ ^^ Safety: it was immediately adopted. 
ponnenans Having crept along the shore to Leucadia, they 
Carcyra."^ carried their vessels across the isthmiis,* after- 
wards overflowed by the sea, but which then joined 
the peninsula, now the island of Leucas, to the adjacent coast 
of Acamania* From liience sailing through the narrow seas, 
which separate the neighbouring isles from the continent, they 
escaped without discovery, and safely arrived in the harbour 
of Cyllen^. 

Massacre of ^^^ democratical party in Corcyra soon pep- 
theLace- ceived the flight of the enemy, and descried the 
pa^^r^? approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 
Eurymedon. These fortunate events which ought 
in generous minds to have effaced the dai'k imjp'essions of 
enmity and revenge, only enabled the Corcyreans to display 
the deep malignity of their character. They commanded the 
thirty galleys, recently manned, to pass in review, and in pro- 
portion as they discovered their enemies, punished them with 
immediate death. Fifty of the principal citizens, who still 
clung to the altars in the temple of Juno, they seduced from 
theii* asylum, and instantly butchered. 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- 
passions of lencc, while individuals gratified their private pas- 
the Corey- gJQng^ and wreaked vengeance on their personal 
foes. The sedition became every hour more fierce ; 
the confusion thickened ; the whole city was filled with con- 
sternation and horror. The altars and images of the gods 
were surrounded by votaries, whom even the terrors of a 
superstitious age could no longer protect. The miserable 
victims were dragged from the most revered temples, whose 
walls and pavement were now first stained with civil blood. 

* D'Anville considers the ancient Leucadia as an island; Ptolemy speaks 
of it as a peninsula. 
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Many withdrew {hemselves by a voluntary death from the 
fury of their enemies. In every house and in every family, 
scenes were transacted too horrid for description. Parents, 
children, brothers, and pretended Mends, seized the desired 
moment for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpetrating 
crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eurymedon (whose 
character, as will shortly appear, was a disgrace to human ^ 
nature) showed neither ability nor inclination to stop the 
carnage. During the space of six days liiat his fleet continued 
in the Corcyrean harbour, the actors in this lamentable trage* 
dy continually aggravated the enormity of their guilt, and 
improved in the refinement of their cruelty. A dreadful calm 
succeeded this violent agitation. Five hundred partizans of 
aristocracy escaped to the coast of Epirus; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 

The fugitives, instead of rejoicing in their safe- ^^ ^^^^ 
ty, thought only of revenge. They sent agents to craticalpar. 
Lacedsemon and Corinth. By describing their ^^ce^ 
sufferings to the astonished Epirots, they excited fi»m Epi- 
their compassion, and acquired their assistance. 
The severity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increased the 
number of oudaws : who, at length, finding themselves suf- 
ficiently powerful to attack and conquer the island, which, 
from the moment of their banishment, they had infested by 
naval descents, sailed with their w^hole strength for that pur*- 
pose in boats provid|^ by the Barbarians. In landing at Cor- 
cyra, the rowers drove with such violence against the shore, as 
broke many of their vessels in pieces ; the rest they immediate- 
ly burned, disdaining safety unless purchased by victory. This 
desperate measure deterred opposition; they advanced, seized 
and fortified. Mount Isthone; a strong post in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, from which they ravaged the t^ritory, and 
subjected their enemies to the multiplied evils of war and 
famine. 

An epidemical disorder increased the measure The Athe- 
of their calamities. The flames of civil discord, niansagwn 
which had never been thoroughly extinguished, island. 
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oiymp again broke oat within the walk. The misery of 

Ixzzviii. 4i. the Corcyreans was verging to despair, when an 
A. c. 425. ^^QQJ^ fl^ Qf f^pty g^ appeared off the coast 

This armament was commanded by Eurymedon and Sophocles. 
It was principally destined against Sicily, as we shall have 
occasion to relate, bat ordered in its yoyage thither to touch 
at Corcyra, and regulate the affairs of that island* This 
unexpected assistance enabled the besieged to become the 
besiegers. The out-work and drfences of Mount Istone were 
successively tak^i, and the parties who defended them gradu- 
ally retired to the more elevated branches, and, at length, to the 
very summit, of the mountain. They were on the point of be- 
ing driven from thence, and of falling into the hands of enemies 
exasperated by innumerable injuries suffered and inflicted. 
Alarmed by this reflection, they called out to the Atiienians 
for quarter, and surrendered to Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
on condition that their fate should be decided by the people 
of Athens. They were sent prisoners to the small island of 
Ptychia, lying a little eastward of the city Corcyra, till it 
should be found convenient to transport them to Athens, and 
commanded not to make any attempt to stir from thence, 
under pain of annulling the capitulation which had been 
granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had 
cruelty of not exceeded the ordinary standard of human pra- 
the Corey- yjjy^ ^jj^jp resentment must have been softened by 
the sudden transition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their first concern was to intercept the precari- 
ous clemency of Athens, and to make sure the destruction of 
their adversaries. This atrocious design was executed by a 
stratagem equally detestable, uniting, by a singular combina- 
tion, whatever is savage in ferocity, and base in perfidy. By 
Itt^ns of proper agents despatched secretly to Ptychia, the 
leaders of the popular faction acquainted those of the prison- 
ers, with whom, in peaceable times, they had respectively 
lived in habits of intimacy, that the Athenians had determined 
to give them up indiscriminately to the fury of the populace. 
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Pretending much regret that persons in whom they once had 
so tender a concern, should share the common calamity, they 
exhorted them, by all possible means, to contrive their escape, 
and offered to provide them with a bark for that purpose. 
The known cruelty of Eurymedon made the artifice succeed. 
The bark was already launched from the island ; the terms of 
the capitulation were thus infringed ; the deluded victims were' 
apprehended in the very act of departure, seized, bound, and 
delivered into the hands of their inexorable enemies. 

The A^enian commanders, Eurymedon and ^^ ^ ^ 
Sophocles, favoured the deceit, because as they Athenian 
were themselves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, er^^Emy- 
they envied the honour that would accrue to their medon and 
successors in conducting the captives to Athens. °^ ^ ^*' 
To gratify this meannes^ of soul without example, they per- 
mitted barbarities beyond belief. 

The unhappy prisoners were first confined in a 
dungeon. Dragged successively from thence, in S"^^^. 
parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled banties 
to pass in pairs, their hands tied behind their in^cw^ni. 
backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with whips, prongs, and every instrument of licentious and 
disgraceful tortui*e. The wretches left in prison were long 
ignorant of the ignominious cruelty inflicted on their com* 
panions ; but, as soon as they learned the abominable scenes ' 
transacted without, they refused to quit their confinement^ 
guarded the entrance, and invited, with one consent, the Athe- 
nians, to murder them. But the Athenians wanted either 
humanity or firmness to commit this kind cruelty. The Cor- 
cyrean populace ventured not to force a passage from despair. 
They mounted the prison walls, uncovered the roof, and over- 
whelm^ those below with stones, darts, and arrows. Those 
weapons were destructive to many, and furnished others with 
the means of destroying themselves or each other. They laid 
down their heads, opened their breasts, exposed their nedks^ 
mutually soliciting, in plaintive or frantic accents^ the fatal 
yoi;. II. 27 # 
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stroke* The whole night (for night intervened) was sqpent in 
this horrid scene ; and the morning presented a spectacle too 
shocking for description. The obdurate hearts of the Corey- 
reansy were incapable of pity or remorse; but their relenting 
eyes could not bear the sight 5 and they commanded the bodies 
of their fellow-citizens, now breathless or expiring^ to be 
thrown on carts, and conveyed without the walls. 
The ooiue- Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra;* but its 
ouences of consequences were not soon to end. The conta- 
permanent^ S^^^ ^^ ^^^ unhappy island engendered a political 
malady, which spread its baneful influence over 
Greece. The aristocratical^ and stil) more, the popular go- 
vernments of that country, had ever been liable to faction, 
which occasionally blazed into sedition. But this morbid 
tendency, congenial to the constitution of republics, thence- 
forth assumed a more dangerous appearance, and betrayed 
more alarming symptoms. In every republic, and almost in 
every city, the intriguing and ambitious found tlie ready pro- 
tection of Athens, or of Sparta, according as their selfish and 
guilty designs were, screened under the pretence of maintaining 
the prerogatives of the nobles, or asserting the privileges of 
the people. A virtuous and moderate aristocracy, an equal 
impartial freedom, these were the colourings which served to 
justify violence and varnish guilt. Sheltered by the specious 
coverings of fair names, the prodigal assassin delivered him- 
3elf from the importunity of his creditor. The father, with 
unnatural cruelty, punished the licentious extravagance of his 
(sion : the son avenged by parricide, the stem severity of his 
fath^* The debates of the public assembly were decided by 
the sword. Not satisfied with victory men thirsted for blood. 
This general disorder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary course of events was reversed: sentiments lost 
fheir natural force, and words their usual meaning.f Dulness 
and stupidity triumphed over abilities and refinement ; for 
while the crafty and ingenious were laying fine-spun snares 

* Thucydid.^. 220—285. f Ibid, p. 227» & seqq. 
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for their enemies, men of blunter minds had immediate recourse 

^^.«J!.*'""f *"•* P**«"*^- ™^ »»««^«J a-dacity was 
termed manly enterprise; ferocity assumed.flie name of cour- 

Tmrtt :!";*"** """***•" P^^ ^'"' patriotism and magnan, 
imity , perfidy was caUed prudence; cumiing, wisdom; every 
^ce was clothed in the garb of every virtue: whUe justice 
moderation, and candour, were branded as weakness, coward- 
ice, meanness of soul, and indifference to the pubUc interest. 
such was the perversion of sentiment, and such the corruption 
ot language first engendered amidst the turbulence of Grecian 
factions, and too faithfuUy imitated, as far as the soft effemi- 
nacy of modem mamiers will permit, by the discontented and 
seditious of later time8.~Wretehed and detestable delusions, 
«y wiiich WKked men deceive and ruin the pubUc and them- 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Phydcal Calamities amspirt with the Evils of War. — Mhenian 
Expeditim into JEtolia. — Victories of Demosthenes. — He for- 
tifies Pylns. — Blocks up the Spartans in 8phacteria.—The 
Spartans solicit Peace. — Artifices and Impudence of Cleon. — 
jffis unmerited Success. — Ridiculed by .Aristophanes. — dtheni- 
an CanqViCsts. — Battle of Belium. — Comm>otions in Thrace. — 
Expedition of Brasidas. — Truce for a Fear. — The War re- 
newed. — Battte of .Amphipolis. — Peace of JVTcto^. — Discon- 
tent of the Spartan allies. 

Physical ca- ^''' ^^^^^ ^^ agreeable to diversify the dark 

lamities and melancholy scenes of the Peloponnesian war, 
wiS?the ^J introducing occurrences and transactions of a 
evils of war. different and more pleasing kind. But such, un- 
Ix^ui. 2. fortunately, is the settled gloom of our present 
A. C.42r. subject, that the episodes commonly reflect the 
same colour with the principal action. The miserable period 
now under our review, and already distinguished by revolt 
and sedition, was still farther deformed by a return of the 
pestilence, and by repeated earthquakes. The disease carried 
off five thousand Athenian troops, and a great but uncertain 
number of other citizens. It raged, during a twelve-month, 
with unabating violence; many remedies were employed, but 
all equally ineffectual. The poison at length spent its force, 
and the malady disappeared by a slow and insensible pro- 
gress, similar to that observed in the Levant, and other parts 
of the world, which are still liable to be visited by this dread- 
ful calamity.'K' The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Bceotiat 

* Voyage de Tournefort, vol. ii. Discourse on the Plague, in the Phil. 
Trans, vol. Ixiv. 
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but proved most destructive in the neighbouring isles. The 
dreadful concussions of the land were accompani^, or perhaps 
produced^ by a violent agitation of the sea« Hie reflux of 
the waves overwhelmed the flourishing city of Orobia^ on 
the western coast of Eubcea. Similar disasters oiymp. 
happened in the small islands of Atalanta and ixxxviii. 3. 
Peperathus. Nor did these alarming events ter- 
minate the afflictions of the Greeks ; for Nature, as if she had 
delisted to produce at one period every thing most awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount JEtna, which de- 
molished the industrious labours of the Cataneans. A dreadful 
eruption had happened fifty years before this period; and the 
present was the third and most m^norable, by which SicUy 
had been agitated and inflamed, since the coasts of that island 
were adorned by Grecian colonies. "* 

If the Peloponnesian war had not been carried Expedition 
on with an animosity unexampled and unimitated of Demoe- 
in every age but the present, the long sufierings of jEtSS.*^ 
the contending parties would have disposed tfiem ^ly«»p.: 
eagerly to desire the blessings of tranquilUty. But a. c. 425.' 
such virulent passions rankled in Athens and 
Sparta, that while calamities were equally balanced, and the 
capitals of both republics were secure, no combination of ad- 
verse circumstances seemed sufficient to determine either side 
to purchase peace by the smallest diminution of honour. Yet 
to this necessity, Sparta in the following year was reduced by 
a train of events, equally sudden and singular. Demosthenes, 
a general of merit and enterprise, commanded the Athenian 
forces at Naupactus. This town, as related above, had been 
bestowed on the unfortunate Messenians ; by whose assistance, 
together with that of the Athenian allies in Acamania, Ce- 
phallenia, and Zacynthus, Demosthenes undertook to reduce 
the hostile provinces of JEtolia, Ambracia, and Leucadia. But 
the operations necessary for this purpose were obstructed by 
the jealousies and dissension which prevailed among the con- 

• Thucydid. p. 250. 
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jRoderates; each state insisting, that the whole force of fhe 
war should be immediately directed against its particular 
enemies. 

ICsiinder- '^^ allied army, thus distracted by contrariety, 

standing and weakened by defection, performed nothing de- 
iiXrniftn^ cisive i^^ainst Leucadia or Ambracia. In iEtolia 
allies. tiiey were extremely unfortunate. The Messenians, 

who were continually harassed by the natives of that barbar- 
ous province, persuaded Demosthenes that it would be easy to 
overrun their country, before the inhabitants, who lived in 
scattered villages, widely separated from each other, could 
collect their force, or attempt resistance. In pursuance of this 
advice, Demosthenes entered iBtolia, took and plundered the 
towns, and drove the inhabitants before him. During several 
days he marched unresisted ; but having proceeded to JBgi- 
tium, the principal, or rather only city in the province, he 
found that his design had by no means escaped the notice of 
the enemy. jEgitium is situate ainong lofty mountains, and 
about ten miles distant from the Corinthian gulf. Among 
these intricate and almost inaccessible heights, the flower of 
the JEtolian nation was posted. Even the most distant tribes 
had come up, before the confederate army entered their bor- 
ders. 

singular JEgitium was stormed; but the inhabitants es- 

mode of caped to their countrymen concealed among the 
^^ ^' mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 

pursued them, the JEtolians rushed in separate bodies, from 
different eminences, and checked the pursuers with their darts 
and javelins. Having discharged their missile weapons, they 
retired, being light-armed, and incapable of resisting the im- 
pression of pikemen. New detachments continQally poured 
forth from the mountains, and in all directions annoyed the 
confederates. The latter lost no ground, as long as tiieir 
archers had darts, and were able to use them. But when tiie 
greatest part of their light troops were wounded or slain, the 
heavy-armed men began to give way. They still, however, 
maintained their order $ and thehattle long continued, in al- 
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ternate pursuits and retreats, the MtqiiBm always flying be« 
fore the enemy as soon as they had discharged their javelins. 
But at length the confederates were exhausted )iy so many 
repeated charges, and totally defeated by opponents who durst 
not wait their approach. 

Their conductors through this intricate country xjnfortu- 
had all perished. They mistook their road to the nate issue 
sea. The enemy were light-armed and in their dition.^^^' 
own territories. The pursuit, therefore, was un- 
usually destructive. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled head- 
long from precipices. A large party wandered into an im- 
pervious wood, which being set on fire by the enemy, consumed 
them in its flames. A miserable remnant returned to Nau- 
pactus afflicted by the loss of their companions, and highly 
mortified at being defeated by Barbarians, alike ignorant of 
the rules of war, and the laws of civil society, who spoke an 
unknown dialect, and fed on raw flesh.* 

This disaster deterred Demosthenes from return- Demos- 
ing to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportunity thenes de* 
to retrieve the honour of his arms. The JEtolians ^^^l^^c. 
and Ambraciots, the most formidable enemies of 
the republic on that western coast of Gsreece, solicited and 
obtained assistance from Lacedsemon and Corinth, vigorously 
attacked the towns of Naupactus and Amphilochian Argos, 
and threatened to reduce the whole province of Acamania, in 
which the latter was situated. The vigilance and activity of 
Demosthenes not only saved these important cities, but ob- 
tained the most signal advantages over the as- Defeats the 
sailants. Witibi profound military skill he divided iEtolians 
the strength of the enemy, and, by a well-conduct- Sotst™ ™' 
ed stratagem, totally defeated the Ambraciots 
amcHig the heights of Idomen^. A strong detachment of Am- 
braciots had advanced the preceding day to Olpe, a' place for- 
tified by the Acarnanians, and the seat of their courts of 
justice. Demosthenes obliged this detachment to retreat with 

* Thucydid. p. 23r, & seqq. 
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considerable loss^ and intercepted its return homeward. 
Meanwhile the collected force of the Ambraciots marched to 
its support^ being totally unacquainted with its misfortune. 
Apprised of this design, Demosthenes beset the passes, and 
seized the most advantageous posts on their route. With the 
remainder of his force he advanced to attack them in front. 
They had already proceeded to Idomen^, and encamped on the 
lowest ridge of that mountain.* 

Demosthenes placed his Messenians in the van, 
^^'oi^p. *^"^ commanded them, as they marched along, to 

discourse in their Doric dialect. This circum- 
stance, as the morning was yet in its dawn, effectually pre- 
vented the advanced guards from suspecting them to be ene- 
mies. Demosthenes then rushed forward with the Messenians 
and Acarnanians. The Ambraciots were yet in their beds. 
The camp was no sooner assaulted than the rout began. 
Many were slain on the spot^ the rest fled amain; but the 
passes were beset, and the pursuers light-armed. Some ran 
to the sea, and beheld a new object of terror, a line of Athe- 
nian ships then cruising on the coast. Amidst this complica- 
tion of calamities they plunged into the water, and swam to 
the hostile squadron, choosing to be destroyed rather by the 
Athenians, than by the enemies from whom they had just 
separated. 

Constema- ^" ^^ following day, the victors who remained 
tion of an at Idomene, stripping the dead, and erecting their 
herald. ^^^^ '^^^ ^ trophy, were addre^d by a herald 

sent on the part of the detachment who had so 
much suffered in its retreat from 01p». This herald knew 
nothing of the fresh disaster that had befallen his countrymen. 
Observing the arms of the Ambraciots, he was astonished at 
their number. The victors perceiving his surprise, asked 
him, before he explained his commission, << What he judged to 
be the amount of the slaiii ?" << Not more than two hundred," 
replied the herald. The inquirer then said, ^< It should seem 

* Thucydid. p. 244^ & leqq. 
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ofherwise^ for there are the arms of more than a thousand 
men." The herald rejoined, " They cannot then belong to 
our party." The other replied, "They must, if you fought 
yesterday at Moment." "We fought no where yesterday; 
we suffered the day before, in our retreat from 01p»." ** But 
we fought yesterday against these Ambraciots, who were 
marching to your relief." When the herald heard thisV he 
uttered a deep groan, and departed abruptly^ without further 
explaining his commission.'* 

These important successes enabled Demosthenes _ ^. 
to return with honour to Athens. The term of his nes sails to 
military command had expired ; but his mind ^nneguJ, 
could not brook inactivity. He therefore solicited oiymp. 
p^mission to accompany, as a Tolunteer, the ar- ^^ c. 425. 
mament which sailed to Corcyra, the success of 
which has already been related, with leave to employ the 
Messenians, whom he carried along with him, on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, should any opportunity occur there, for pro- 
moting the public service. While the fleet slow- Emotions of 
ly coasted along the southern shores of that penin- the Messe- 
sula, the Messenians viewed, with mingled joy ^^t of ^ 
and sorrow, the long lost, but still beloved, seats their native 
of their ancestors. They regretted, in particular^ 
the decay of ancient Pylus, the royal residence of their ad- 
mired Nestor, whose youth had been adorned by valour, and 
his age renowned for wisdom. Their immortal resentment 
against Sparta was inflamed by beholding tiie ruins of Mes- 
sen^. A thousand ideas and sentiments, which time had nearly 
obliterated, revived at the sight of tiieir native shores. 

When the tumult of their emotions subsided. The Athe- 
they explained their feelings to Demosthenes, and ^^e^^s 
to each other. He suggested, or at least waraily fortify Py- 
approved, the design of landing, and rebuilding ^^' 
Pylus, which had been abandoned by the Spartans, though it 
enjoyed ^ convenient harbour, and was strongly fortified by 

♦ Thucydid. p. 244, & seqq. 
VOL. II. £8 
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nature. Demosthenes proposed this measure to Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, who answered him with the insolence conge- 
nial to their character, <<That tliere were many barren capes 
on the coast of Peloponnesus, which those might fortify who 
wished to entail an useless expense on their country." He 
next applied to the several captains of the fleets and even to 
the inferior officers, but without better success, although he 
assured them tiiat the place abounded in wqod and stone, wiik 
which a wall, sufficient for defence, might speedily be com- 
pleted. He had desisted from farther entreaties, when a for- 
tunate storm drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian harbour. 
This circumstance enabled him to renew his instances with 
greater force, alleging that the events of fortune confirmed the 
expediency of the undertaking. At length the sailors and 
soldiers, weary of idleness (for the weather prevented them 
from putting to sea), began the work of their own accord, and 
carried it on with such vigour and activity, that in six days 
the place was strongly fortified on every side.* The Athenian 
fleet then proceeded to Gorcyra, Demosthenes retaining only 
five ships to guard this new acquisition. 
The Spap. '^**^ Spartans were no sooner inftNVied of this 

tans at- daring measure, than they withdrew their army 

di^(^^ ^^ i^ annual incursion into Attica, and recalled 
tJ^^jn- their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, residing 

at home, immediately flew to arms, and marched towards 
Pylus, which was only fifty miles distant from their capital. 
They found the new fortress so well prepared for defence, that 
nothing could be undertaken against it with any prospect of 
success, until their whole forces had assembled. This oc- 
casioned but a short delay; after whi<A Pylus was vigorously 
assaulted by sea and land. The walls were weakest towards 
the harbour; the entrance of which, however, was so narrow^ 
that only two ships could sail into it abreast. Here the attack 
was most furious^ and the resistance most obstinate. 

* Tliacydid p. 25$, & seqq. 
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Demosthenes encouraged his troops by his voice Gallantry of 
and arm. The gallant Brasidas, a. man destined Brasidas, 
to act snch an illustrious part in the following scenes of the 
war, called out to the Lacedaemonian pilots to drive against 
the beach; and exhorted them, Iby the destruction of their 
ships, to save the honour of their country. He farther re- 
commended this boldness by his example, but in performing 
it, received a wound which rendered him insensible. His 
body dropped into the sea, seemingly deprived of life, but was 
recovered by the aflfectionate z^al of his attendants. When 
his senses returned, he perceived the loss of his shield, a mat- 
ter highly punishable by the Spartan laws, if the shield of 
Brasidas had not been lost with more glory than ever shiel<l 
was defended.'^: 

During Hiree days, Demosthenes, with very un- ^ij^^^. ^^ 
equal strength, resisted the enemy ; when the ap- hundred 
jiroach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which b&cked*up 
he had apprised of his danger, terminated the in- inSphacte- 
credible. labours of his exhausted garrison* A 
Baval engagement ensued, in which the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated. But neither this defeat, nor the loss of five ships^ 
nor the total dispersion of their fleet, nor the unexpected relief 
of Pylus, gave them so much uneasiness, as an event princi- 
pally occasioned by their own imprudence. The island Sphac- 
teria, scarce two miles in circumference, barren, woody, and 
uninhabited, lies before the harbour of Pylus. In this island 
the Spartans had posted four hundred and twenty heavy armed 
men, with a much greater proportion of Helots, not reflecting 
tiiat the Athenians, as soon as they had resumed the command 
of the neighbouring sea, must have these forces at their devo- 
tion. This xircumstance occurred not to the Spartans till 
after their defeat; and then afiected them the more deeply, 
because the troops blocked up in the island belonged to the 
first families of the republic. 

• 
. . • Tliucydid. p. 258, 
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nstema. Advice of this misfortune was immediately sent 
tion in to the Capital. The annual magistrates, attraided 

Sparta. ^^ ^ deputation of the senate, hastened to examine 

matters on the spot. The evil appeared to be incapable of 
remedy ; and of such importance was this body of Spartans to 
the community, that all present agreed in the necessity of 
soliciting a truce, until ambassadors were sent to Athens to 
treat of a general peace. The Athenians granted a suspension 
of hostilities, on condition that the Spartans, as a pledge of 
their sincerity, surrendered their whole fleet (consisting of 
about sixty vessels) into the harbour of Pylus. Even this 
mortifying proposal was accepted. Twenty days were con- 
sumed in the embassy ; during which time the troops inter- 
cepted in Sphacteria were supplied with a stated proportion of 
meal, meat, and wine,* that of the freemen amounting to 
double the quantity allowed to the slaves. 
The Spar- When the Spartan ambassadors were admitted 

tana aoiicit to an audience at Athens, they artfiilly apologized 
^^^^' for the intended length of their discourses. In all 

their transactions with the Greeks, they had hitherto affected 
the dignified brevityf inspired by conscious pre-eminence: 
'< Tet on the present occasion, they allowed that it was neces- 
sary to explain, copiously and clearly, the advantages which 
would result to all Greece, and particularly to Athens herself, 
if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance, the free gifts of 
unfeigned friendship, spontaneously offered by Sparta. Thej 
pretended not to conceal or extenuate the greatness of their 
misfortune; but the Athenians ought also to remember the 
vicissitudes of war. It was full time to embrace a heaHy 
reconcilement, and to terminate the calamities of their com- 

* Thucydidea does not ascertain the quantity of meat. He says, two 
chxnixes of meal^ and two cotyla of wine ; that is, two pints of meal, aud one 
pint of wine, English measure, a very small allowance ; but the Athenians 
were afraid lest the besieged might hoard their provisions, if allowed more 
Ibr duly support; which, if the negociation failed, might enable them long 
to hold out the place. 

f Imperatoria brevitas. Tacitits. 
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mon country. Hitherto the war had been carried on with 
more emulation than hatred^ neither party had been reduced 
to extremity^ nor had incurable evil been ye^ inflicted or suf- 
fered. Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment of 
victory, would redound to the glory of Athens ^ if rejected, 
would ascertain who were the real authors of the war, and to 
whom the public calamities ought thenceforth to be imputed 5 
since it was well known, that if Athens and Sparta were 
unanimous, no power in Greece would venture to dispute their 
commands.''* 

The meek spirit of this discourse only discover- Arrogant 
ed to the Athenians the full extent of their good demands of 
fortune, of which they determined completely to ^ians. ^ 
avail themselves. Instigated by the violence of 
Cleon, they answered the ambassadors with great haughtiness; 
demanding, as preliminaries to the treaty, that the Spartans 
in Sphacteria should be sent to Athens; and that several 
places of great importance, belonging to the Spai*tans or thdr 
allies, should be delivered into their hands. These lofty pre- 
tensions, which were by no means justified by military suc- 
cess, appeared totally inadmissible to the ambassadors, who 
returned in disgust to the Spartan camp. 

Nothing, it was evident, could be expected from ^he ncM. 
the moderation of Athens; but it waa expected elation ' 
from her justice, that she would restore the fleet, *^^**®^- 
which had beai surrendered as a pledge of the treaty. Even 
this was, on various pretences, denied.f Both parties, there-^ 
fore prepared for hostilities; the Athenians to maintain their 
arrogance, the Spartans to chastise it. 

The former employed the operation of famine, obstinate 
as tiie readiest and least dangerous mode of reduc- defence of 
ing the soldiers of Sphacteria. The Athenian fleet, ^P**^*^'^- 

• Thacydid. p. 262, & seqq. 

f <*The Atiienians objected; 'an incursion towanls their fortress, during 
the suspenaon of hostilities,^ xoa oS^Aa wx. a|(«Xoya,' and other matters of 
little moment,'* says Thucydides, with his usual impartiality, p. 266, 
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now greatly augmented, carefully guarded the island night and 
day. But notwithstanding its utmost vigilance, small vessels 
availed themselves of storms and darkness to throw provisions 
into the place; a service undertaken by slaves from the pro- 
mise of liberty; and by freemen, from the prospect of great 
pecuniary rewards. The Athenians redoubled their diligence^ 
and often intercepted those victuallers; but they found it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who plunging deep 
under water, dragged after them bottles of leather, filled with 
honejr and flour. The blockade was thus fruitlessly protracted 
seyeral weeks. Demosthenes was averse to attack an island 
difficult of access, covered with wood, destitute of roads, and 
defended on. the side of Pylus by a natural foiiification, 
strengthened by art. Meanwhile the Athenians began to 
Buffer inconveniences, in their turn. Their garrison in Pylus 
was closely pressed by the enemy; there was but one source 
of fresh water, and that scanty, in the place; provisions grew 
scarce; the barrenness of the neighbouring coast affi[)rded no 
supply: while they besieged the Spartans, they themselves ex- 
perienced the hardships of a siege. 

Artifices Their situation, when reported at Athens, threw 

uidimpu- the assembly into commotion: many clamoured 
c^on.^ against Demosthenes; several accused Cleon. The 
artful demagogue, whose opposition had chiefly 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, affected to 
disbelieve the intelligence, and advised sending men of appro- 
ved confidence to Pylus, in order to detect the imposture. The 
populace cried aloud, << that Cleon himself should undertake 
this commission.'' But the dissembler dreaded to become the 
dupe of his own artifice. He perceived, that if he went to 
Pylus, he must, at his return, either acknowledge the truth of 
the report, and thus be subjected to immediate shame, or fabri- 
cate false intelligence, and thus be exposed to' future punish- 
ment. He therefore eluded his own proposal by declaring, 
''that it ill became the dignity of Athens to stoop to a formal 
and tedious examination ; aUd that, whatever wei*e the state of 
tiie armament, if the commanders acted like men, they might 
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take Sphacteria in a few days : that if he had the honour to be 
general^ he would sail to the island with a small body of light 
infantry, and take it at the first onset." 

These sarcistic observations were chiefly direct- character 
ed against Nicias, one of the generals actually 
present in the assembly ; a man of virtuous, but timid disposi- 
tion: endowed with much prudence, and little enterprise; 
possessed of moderate abilities, and immoderate riches $ a 
zealous partisan of aristocracy, and an avowed enemy to 
Cleon, whom he regarded as the worst enemy of his country. 

A person of this character could not be much jj^ ^^^^^ 
inclined to engage in the hazardous expedition to the com- 
Sphacteria. When the Athenians, with the usual cieon. 
licentiousness that prevailed in their assemblies, 
called out to Cleon, '^ that if the enterprise appeared so easy, 
it would better suit the extent of his abilities;" Nicias rose up, 
and immediately oflered to cede to him the command. Cleon 
at first accepted it, thinking Nicias' proposal merely a feint; 
but when the latter appeared in earnest, his adversary drew 
back, alleging, *^ that Nicias, not Cleon, was general." The 
Athenians, witli the malicious pleasantry natural to the mul- 
titude, pressed Cleon the closer, the more eagerly he receded. 
He was at length overcome by their importunity, but not for- 
saken by his impudence.'N' Advancing to the mid- Boastful 
die of the assembly, he declared, ^< that he was not promise of 
afrai(f of the Lacedemonians; and engaged in ^'^^^iv 
twenty days, to bring the Spartans as' prisoners to Athens, or 
to die in tiie attempt"! This heroical language excited laugh- 
ter ftmong the multitude ; the wise rejoiced in thinking, that 
they must obtain one of two advantages, either the destruction 
of a turbulent demagogue (which they rather hoped^) or the 
capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria. 

♦ Thucydid. p. 271. 

t H oivtfov afumttvtt^f or, ^ kill them on the spot." A little alteration in 
the text will |^ve the meaning which I preferred as most agreeable to what 
follows : but the other translation better suits the.boas^ul character of Cleon. 
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which is '^^ latter event was hastened by an accident: 

performed while some soldiers were preparing their victualay 
dentT^ the wood was set on fire, and long bum^ unper- 

oiymp. ceived, till a brisk gale arising, the conflagration 

A. c?425.' I'aged with such violence, as threatened to consame 
the island. This unforeseen disaster disclosed the 
strength and position of the Spartans ; and Demosthenes was 
actually preparing to attack them, when Cleon, with his light 
Armed troops, arrived in the camp. The island was inv'aded 
in the night; the advanced guards were taken or slain. At 
dawn, the Athenians made a descent from seventy ships. 
The main body dT the enemy retired to the strong post oppo- 
site to Pylus, harassed in their march by showers of arrows, 
stones, and darts, involved in the ashes of the burnt wood, 
which mounting widely into the air, on all sides, intercepted 
their sight, and increased the gloom of battle. Tlie Spartans, 
closely embodied, and presenting a dreadful front to the as- 
sailants, made good their retreat. Having occupied the des<- 
tined post, they boldly defended it wherever the enemy ap- 
proached, for the nature of the ground hindered it from being 
surrounded. The Athenians used their utmost efforts to repel 
and overcome them ; and during the greatest part of the day, 
both parties obstinately persevered in thdr purpose, under the 
painful pressures of fatigue, thirst, and a burning sun. At 
length the Messenians, whose ardour had been signally dis- 
tinguished in every part of this enterprise, discovered an un- 
known path leading to ibe eminence which defended the 
Lacedaemonian rear. The Spartans were thus encompassed 
on all sid^ and reduced to a similar situation to that of their 
illustrious countrymen who fell at Tbermopylse. 
The Spar- Their commanders disgraced not the country 
tans in of Leonidas. Their general, Efntades, was slain. 

curied pri- Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
A^^" ^ ^^ ^^'^^ ^^ command, still exhorted them to per- 
severe. But Demosthenes and Cleon, desirous 
rather to carry them prisoners to Athens, than to put them to 
death, invited them, by the loud proclamation of a herald to 
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lay down fheir arms. The greater part dropped their sbiddd^ 
and waved their hands^ in token of compliiuice. A confbrenc^ 
followed between Demosthenes and Cleon on one eade, aiiA 
Styphon on the other. Styphon desired leave to send oTer to 
the Lacedaemonians on the continent for advice. Several 
messages passed between them ; in the last of which it was 
said, <'the Lacedsemonians permit you to consult your own 
interest, provided you submit to nothing base $" in consequence 
of which determination, they surrendered their arms and thfiir 
persons.. They were conducted to Athens^ within the time as- 
signed by Gleon ; having held out fifty-two days after the ex«- 
pirationof the truce, during which time they had been so 
sparing of the provisions conveyed to them by the extniordi*- 
nary means above mentioned, that, when the place was tidfeao^ 
they had still something in reserve."^ 

The Athenians withdi'ew their fleet, leaving a fiuroOi«^ti 
sta*ong garrison in Pylus, which was soon reinforc- ®^ Spaitai 
ed by an enterprising body of Messenians fi^m Naupadttti^ 
The Messenians, though possessed of no more than one b»rrM 
cape on their native and once happy coast, resumed their in- 
Tcterate hatred against Sparta, whose territories they continui* 
ally infested by incursions, or harassed by alarms. Thi^ 
species of war, destructive in itself, was rendered still more 
dangerous by the revolts of the Helots, attracted by every 
mqtive of affection towards their ancient kinsmen, and anima^ 
ted by every principle of resentment against t^eir tyrannical 
masters. ' Meanwhile the Athenian fleet renewed and multi- 
{died its ravages on the coast of Peloponnesus.' Reduced to 
extremity by such proceedings, the Spartans sent to Athens 
repeated «dvertures of accommodation. But the good fortune 
of the Athenian&*only fomented their ambition. At Authority 
the instigation frf Cleon, they dismisi^ the Spar- *"^^^"^" 
tan ambassa4Qrs more insolently than ever.f Such cieoiu 
was their deference to the opinion of this arrogant demagogue ; 
at the same time that> with the most inconsistent levity, they 

• Thucydid. p. 271— 279. t Aristoph. Bquit. V. 794. 

vol. II. 39 
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listened with pleasure to the plays of Aristophanes, which 
lashed the character and administration of Cleon with the 
boldest severity of satire^ sharpened by the edge of the most 
poignant ridicule. 

Exposed by ^^^ taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
Ansto- Cleon, a notorious coward transformed by the ca- 

^ "^*' price of fortune into a brave and successful com- 

mander, were topics well suiting the comic vein of Aristo- 
phanes. The imperious demagogue had deserved the personal 
resentment of the poet, by denying the legitimacy of his birth,* 
and thereby contesting his title to vote in the assembly. On 
former occasions, Aristophanes had stigmatised the incapacity 
and insolence of Cleon, together with his perfidious selfishness 
in embroiling the affairs of the republic. In the comedy f first 
represented in tiie seventh year of the war, he attacks him in 
tiie moment of victory, when fortune had rendered him the 
idol of a licentious multitude, when no comedian was so daring 
as to play his character, and no painter so bold as to design 
his mask.^ 

Account of Aristophanes, therefore, appeared for the first 
liiB comedy, time on the stage, only disguising his own face, 
SeKnights. *^® better to represent Hie part of Cleon. In this 
ludicrous piece, which seems to have been celebra- 
ted even beyond its merit, the people of Athens are described 
und^ the allegory of a capricious old dotard, whose credulity, 
abused by a malicious slave lately admitted into his house,|| 
persecutes and torments bis faithful old servants. Demosthenes 
bitterly complains, that, intending to gratify the palate of the 
old man, he had brought a delicate morsel from Pylus ; but 
that it had been stolen by Cleon, and by him served up to their 
common master. After lamenting, with his companion Nicias, 
the hardships of tiieir Condition, they hold counsel together, 

* Vit anonym. Aristoph. f The iftttttf,^ 

% ^Ttto tcv htovi 704) avtov ov5et$ fftsXs 

Tav cxsvoftouav tixaaoA. Equites, v. 231. 
B N«(wyrw xaxw, ** the new-bought mischief." 
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and contrive various expedients for putting an end to theil* 
common calamities. The desponding Niciais proposes drink- 
ing bull's blood; after the example of Themistocles ; Demos- 
thenes, with more courage, advises a hearty draught of wine. 
Finding Cleon asleep, they seize the opportunity not only to 
purloin this liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in which they dis- 
cover some ancientx>racles, typically representing the succes- 
sion of Athenian magistrates. Towards the end of the pro- 
phecy, it was said, that the dragon should overcome the 
devouring vulture. The rapacious avarice of Cleon corres- 
ponded to the type of the vulture^ and the dragon darkly 
shadowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of puddings and 
sausages, the shape and contents of which alluded to the figure 
and food of that terrible serpent. Nicias and Demosthenes 
hail this favourite of fortune, as the destined master of the re- 
public. Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unac- 
quainted with political affairs, ignorant of every liberal art^ 
and has hardly learned to read. They reply, by announcing to 
him the oracle, and by proving that his pretended imperfec- 
tions better qualified him to conduct the government of Athens* 
This office required none of Hhe talents, the want of which he 
lamented. He matched Cleon in impudence, and surpassed 
him in strength of lungs. His profession had taught him to 
squeeze, to amass^ to mix, to bruise, and to embroil ; and long 
experience had rendered him accomplished in all the frauds 
and chicane of the market* He might therefore boldly enter 
the lists with Cleon, being assured of assistance from the 
whole body of Athenian knights.! Agoracritus, thus encourage 
ed, prepares for encountering his adversaiy. The contest^ 
long doubtful, is maintained in a style of the lowest bufibonery, 
always ludicrous, often indecent. The old dotard, or rather 
the Athenians whom he represents, finally acknowledge their 

* The same word in Greek denotes the market and the forum. Indeed the 
same place usually served for both. 

f The 'vHttsvi, or Equitesy the second rank of citizens at Athene who de- 
tested Cleon, and from whom the play takes its name. 
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post errors $ and regret being so long deceived hy an upstart 
slave, through whose obstinacy in continuing the war, they 
bad been cooped up within the walls of an un^iiiolesonie city, 
and hindered from enjoying their beautiful fields and happy 
rural amusements* Agoracritus seizes this favourable moment 
to produce two ancient treaties with the Lacedemonians, per- 
sonified by two beautiful women, whom he had found closely 
mewed up in the bouse of Cleon, Of these fequales the old 
Athenian becomes suddenly enamoured, and they retire to- 
gether to the country. 

Tlie Athe- ^^^ people of Athens permitted, and even ap- 

luAMtake proved, the licentious boldness of Aristophanes; 
ol^p^ but neither the strength of reason, nor the sharp- 
ItcKzix. 1. ness of satire, could check the dangerous career of 
^'^' their ambition. The war was rendered popular 

by success ; they prepared for carrying it on with redoubled 
vigour. The first operations of the ensuing summer gratified 
their utmost hopes. The principal division of the fleet» con- 
ducted by the prudence of Nicias, conquered the fertile and 
populous island of Cythera, stretching from the southern pro- 
montory of Laconia towards the Cretan sea, and long en- 
riched by the commerce of Egypt and Libya. The Lacede- 
monian garrison, as well as the Spartan magistrates in the 
iiAand, surrendered prisoners of war. The more dangerous 
part of the inhabitants were removed to the Athenian isles; 
liie remainder were subjected to an annual tribute, amounting 
in value to eight hundred pounds sterling; an Atlienian garri- 
tson took possession of the fortress. 

Reduce ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ conquest, the arms of Demostbe- 

NicKmand nes and Hippocrates reduced the town of Nicaa» 
topoMMus. *« principal sea-port of the Megareans ; and the 
Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity several mari- 
time cities on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus. Thyrea was 
eondemned to a harder fate. This city, together with the 
surrounding district, had been granted, by the compassion of 
Sparta, to the miserable natives of JEgina, who (as above- 
mentioned) had been driven fi*om their once powerful island 
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by the cruelty of Athens. The same cruelty still ccmtinued to 
pursue them. Their newly raised walls were taken by assault ; 
thdr houses burned i and the inhabitants, without distinction^ 
put to the sword. 

Hitherto all the enterprises of the Athenians were Endeavour 
crowned with success. Fortune first deserted them to produce 
in B<£otia. Daring several months their generals, t^^^^ 
D6mo3thenes and Hippocrates, availing themselves 
of the political factiofis of that coun1a*y, liad been carrying on 
secret intrigues with Chieronse, Siphse, and Orchomenus, 
places abounding in declared partisans of democracy, and 
eternally hostile to the ambition of Thebes. The insurgents 
had agreed to take arms, in ord^ to betray the western parts 
ojf Boeotia to Demosthenes, who sailed with forty galleys from 
Naupactus; while Hippocrates, at the head of seven thousand 
heavy armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion of 
light armed auxiliaries^ invaded the eastern frontier of that 
p^vince. It was expected, that before the Thebans could 
bring a sufficient force into the field, the invaders and insur* 
gents, advancing from opposite extremities of the country, 
might unite in the centre, and perhaps subdue Thebes itself, 
the most powerful, as well as most zealous, ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability. Their plan 
was foimd too complicated for execution. Demos- too compll- 
thenes steered towards Siphse, before his coadjutor exe^cuticm. 
was ready to take the fields some mistake, it is 
said, having happened about the time appointed for action; 
and the whole contrivance was betrayed by Nicomachus, a 
Fhochian, to the Spartans, and by them communicated to the 
B<eatians^ The cities which meditated revolt were thus se- 
cured, before Demosthenes appeared at Siphse, and before 
Hiiq;iOGrate8 had even marched from Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eastern frontier xhey are 
of B<£otia; and, as the principal^ design bad mis- ^^'^^^^^^ 
carried^ contented himself with tidc;ing and fortify- of Deiiun. 
ing Delium, a place sacred to Apollo. Having ^^'j 
garrisoned this post^ he prepared for returning a.c.424. 
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home. But while his army still lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Delium, the Thebans, encouraged by Pagondas, a 
brare and skilful leader, marched with great rapidity from 
Tanagra, in order to intercept his retreat Their forces 
amounted to eighteen thousand; the Athenians were little less 
numerous. An engagement ensued, which national emulation 
rendered bloody and obstinate. Before the battle, Pagondas 
had detached a small squadron of horse, with orders to ad- 
vance suddenly, as soon as the action had commenced. This 
stratagem was decisive. The Athenians, terrified at the sight 
of a reinforcement, which their fears magnified into a new 
army, were thrown into disorder, and put to flight. Approach- 
ing darkness saved them from total destruction. They escaped 
disgracefully into Attica, after leaving in the field of battle a 
thousand pikemen, with their commander Hippocrates. 
The The- '*^® victorious army immediately formed the 

bans take siege of Delium, which was taken by means of an 
mearwof a engine first contrived for that purpose. Several 
machine in- parts of the fortification, which had been raised in 
thatpur^ great haste, consisted chiefly of wood. The be- 
pose. siegers therefore, joining together a number of 

large beams, formed a huge mast, perforated in 4he middle; 
to one of its extremities they appended a prodigious mass of 
pitch and sulphur ; and to the other a bellows, which, when 
this unusual instrument of destruction was raised above the 
wooden rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian garrison, diminished by death or desertion to 
two hundred men, surrendered prisoners of war*"^ 
Commo- ^^^ Athenians had scu*cely time to lament their 

lions in losses in BcBotia, when they received intelligence 

of events in another quarter, equally unexpected, 
but far more distressful* These events are the more remark- 
able, because they naturally arose out of the preceding pros- 
perity of Athens, and the past misfortunes of Sparta. The 
uninterrupted train of success which attended the arms of 

• Thucydid. p. 304—^20, 
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Mcias and Demosfhenes in the eighth year of the waff alarm- 
' ed the citizens of Olynthus and other places of the Chalcidice^ 
which having embraced the earliest opportunity of revolting 
from the Athenians^ justly dreaded the vengeance of an in-> 
censed and victorious people. Every southerly wind threatened 
them with the approach of an Athenian fleet. Their appre- 
hensions were not less painful on the side of Thessaly. The 
slightest movement in that country terrified them with the 
apprehensions of an Athenian army, which, victorious in the 
south) should advance to punish its northern enemies. But as 
none of these fearful suspicions were realized, the inhabitants 
of the Chalcidic^ gradually resumed courage, put their towns 
in a posture of defence, and craved assistance from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. At the same time Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
don, who regarded the Athenians as his ancient and natural 
enemies, and the rapacious invaders of his coast, sent money 
into the south of Greece, for the purpose of hiring soldiers, 
whom lie intended to employ in resisting the encroachitients of 
that ambitious people, as well as in subduing the Elymeans, 
liyncestse, and other barbarous tribes, not yet incorporated in 
the Macedonian kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whose activity the good y^^gni^e^ 
fortune of Athens had roused ; while the calamities by the Spar- 
of Sparta prompted her to supply the reinforce- *^** 
ment of troops, which both Perdiccas and the Chalcidians de- 
manded. During the seventh and eighth years of the war, 
that republic fatally experienced the truth of Pericles' maxim, 
<^ that those who commanded the sea, may also become mas- 
ters at land." The Athenian fleets domineered over the coast 
of Peloponnesus. It Was impossible to foresee what places 
would be the next objects of their continual descents. The 
maritime parts were successively laid waste, and finally aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, who found resistance ineffectual and 
useless. These misfortunes were increased by the frequent 
desertion of the Helots to the neighbouring garrisons in Pylus 
and Cythera, and by the dread of a general insurrection 
among those numerous and unhappy victims of Spartan tyran- 
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ny. To prevent this eyil> the Spartans had recourse to such 
expedients as excite astonishment and horror. They com- 
manded the Helots to choose two thousand of their bravest 
and most meritorious youths, who, by the general consent of 
their companions, deserved the crown of liberty ; and when 
invested witii this perfidious ornamen1$ the unsuspecting free- 
men had paraded the streets, and sacrificed in the temples, 
exulting in their recent emancipation, these new member? of 
the community gradually disappeared from the sight of men, 
nor was it ever known by what means they had been destroyed. 
But the veil of mystery, which concealed that dark and bloody 
stratagem, prevented neither the resentment of the slaves, nor 
the just suspicion of their masters. • The latter were eager to 
embrace any measure that might deliver their country from 
its dangerous domestic foes. With much satisfaction, there- 
fore, they sent seven hundred Helots to the standai*d of 
Brasidas, whose merit had recommended him to Perdiccas 
and the Chalcidians, as the general best qualified to manage 
the Macedonian war. About a thousand soldiers were levied 
in t)ie neighbouring cities of Peloponnesus. Several Spartans 
cheerfully accompanied a leader whom they admired. With 
tliis inconsiderable force Brasidas, towards the beginning of 
autumn, undertook an expedition highly important in its con- 
sequences, conducted with bold enterprise and consummate 
prudence.* ; .' 

Brasidas* Having.traversed the friendly countries of Bceo- 

cxpedition tia, and Phocis, hcf. arrived at the foot of mount 
oiymp?*^^ Oeta, and penetf^ated through the narrow defiles 
Ixxxix. 1. confined between that steep and woody range of 
hills, and the boisterous waves of the Malian gulf. 
The sight of Thermopylae animated the enthusiasm of the 
Spartans, and encouraged them to force their way through the 
hostile plains of Thessaly ; a country actually torn by doiiies*- 
tic discord but always friendly to the Athenians. The celeri- 
ty of Brasidas anticipated the slow opposition of a divided 

• Thucydid. p. 304. 
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etasmj. Having reached 1}ie Macedoniap town of Bhini^ he 
joined forces with Perdiccas^ who proposed directing the first 
operations of the combined army against Arribseus^ the king 
or leader of the barbarous Lyncesttt. But even this Barba- 
rian knew the valour of the Spartans, and the equity of Brasi- 
das. To the decision of the Grecian general he offered to 
submit the differences between Perdiccas and himself, and 
engaged to abide by the award, however unfavourable to his 
interest. The Spartan listened to a proposal extremely 
reasonable in itself, though altogether inconsistent witii the 
ambitious views of Perdiccas, who disdained to accept as a 
judge the man whom he paid as an auxiliary. Brasidas, ob 
the otiier hand, declined in firm but decent terms, to employ 
his valour against those who implored his justice. Tlie gene- 
rals thus separated in mutual disgust ^ and Perdiccas thence- 
forth reduced his contribution of subsidy from a moiety to n 
third ; but even that was extorted from his fears, not bestowed 
by his munificence. ' 

Brasidas hastened to join the Chalcidians, by 
whom he was received with a degree of joy suita- lions with* 
ble to the impatience with which he had been ex- Sum*^*^' 
pected. Amidst the general defection of their 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus still main- 
tained their allegiance to Athenf. Brasidas appeared before 
the gates of Acanthus, while 4he peaceful inhabitants were 
preparing for the labours of a vintage. He. sent a messenger^ 
craving leave to enter the place, and to address the assembly. 
The Acanthians were divided in opinion ; but the majority, 
fearing to expose their ripe fields and vineyards to the resent^ 
ment of hfs army, agreed to admit the general alone and unat^ 
tended, and impartially to weigh whatever he proposed for 
their dcfliberation. Brasidas, though a Spartan, was an able 
speaker. He observed to the Acanthians convened in full as- 
sembly, ^^ That, in ccmipliance with the generous resolution 
of Sparta, he had undertaken, and finally accomplished, a long 
and dangerous march, to deliver them from tiie tyranny of 
Athenian magistrates and garrisons, and to festore tiiem, 
vol*. II- 30 
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i¥hat the common oppressors of Greece bad so long withheld, 
the independent government of their own equitable laws. 
This was the object, which, amidst all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view; this was the system, 
which, before his departure from home, the principal magis- 
trates had sworn unanimously to maintain. That freedom 
and independence, which formed the domestic happiness of 
Sparta, his countrymen were ambitious to communicate to. all 
their allies. But if the Acanthians refused to share the gene- 
ral benefit, they must not complain of experiencing the unhap- 
py effects of their obstinacy. The arms of Sparta would 
compel those whom her arguments had failed to persuade. 
Nor could this be blamed as injustice ; first, because the re- 
sources with which the Acanthians furnished Athens, under 
the ignominious name of tribute, served to rivet the chains of 
Greece: and secondly, because the example of a people, so 
wealthy and flourishing, and long renowned for their penetra- 
tion and sagacity, might influence the resolutions of neigh^ 
bouring states, and deter them from concurring with the 
measures necessary to promote the public welfai*e.'' 

This judicious discourse, enforced by the terror 
andmiccess. ^^ ^^^ Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to 
accept the friendship of Brasidas. Stagirus, ano- 
ther city on the Strymonic gWf, readily followed the example, 
and opened its gates to the dieUverer. During the ensuing 
winter, the measures of the Spartan general were conducted 
with equal ability and enterprise. His successful operations 
against the inland towns facilitated the surrender of such 
places, as, by their maritime or insular situation, were most 
exposed to the vengeance of Athens, and therefore most averse 
to revolt. His moderate use of victory ensured the good-will 
of the vanquished. The various parts of a plan, thus artfully 
combined, mutually assisted each other; the success of one 
undertaking contributed to that of the next which followed it 5 
and, at length, without any considerable miscarriage, he had 
rendered himself master of most places in the peninsulas of 
Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 
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The loss of Amphipoli^ was that which most Amphipolifl 
deeply afflicted the Athenians $ a rich and populous revolts to 
city, beautifully situate on a small but well qui- ^'^^^^ 
tivated island, surrounded by the river Strymon, the banks 
of which supplied excellent timber, and other materials of 
naval strength. By possessing this town, the Spartans now 
commanded both branches of the river, and might thus pass, 
without interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or subjects oh 
the coast of Thrace ; seize, or plunder, the gold mines opposite 
to the isle of Thasos, and ravage the fertile fields of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus. The conquest of a place so essential to the 
enVmy, had exercised the courage, the eloquence, and the dex*. 
terity of Brasidas. He formed a conspiracy with the malecon- 
tents in the place, skilfully disposed his army before the walls, 
harangued the assembly of the people. A most seasonable 
promptitude distinguished all his measures ^ yet the Athenian 
Eueleus, who. commanded the garrison, found time to send a. 
vessel to Thasos, requesting imniediate.and effectual relief. 

The Athenians had committed the government notwith- 
of that island, as well as the direction of the mines standings 
on the opposite continent to the celebrated histo- of \'taicy^- 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, desthe his- 
though unfortunate, actor. Without a moment's 
delay, Thucydides put to sea with seven galleys, and arrived 
in the mouth of liie Strymon the same day on which his assis- 
tance had been demanded. But it was already too late to save 
Amphipolis.* The Spartan general, who had exact informa- 
tion of all the measures of the besieged, well knew the impor- 
tance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, whose name 
was highly respected by the Greek colonies in Thrace, and 
whose influence was considerable among the native Barbarians. 
Brasidas, therefore, proposed such a capitulation to the Am- 
phipolitans as it seemed imprudent to refuse. They were to 
be released fr6m the tribute which they had hitherto paid the 
Athenians ^ to enjoy the utmost degree of political indepen- 

• Thucydid. p. 322. 
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jencoy not iBConsistent with the alliance of Sparta $ even fhe 
Athenian ganison, if tiiey continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all die rights of citizens i and such persons as chose 
to leave it, were granted a reasonable time to remove their 
which sayei ^^^^^^^ <^' ^^^ property. The last condition 
£i<m. was embraced by tiie Athenians, and tiieir more 

determined partisans. They retired to the neighbouring town 
of Eion, situate near the sea, on the northern branch of the 
Strymon ; a place secured against every hostile assault by the 
skill and activity of Thucydides. 

BnsidM' Towards the end of the winter, the full extent of 

lucceiBoo. Brasidas' success was made known at Athens. 
Sunoun 1^® assembly was in commotion ; and the populace 
«iid im. Yftre the more enraged at their losses, as it now 
uTAth^m. appeared so easy to have prevented them, either 
by guarding the narrow defiles which led to their 
Macedonian possessions, or by sending their fleet with a sea- 
sonable reinforcement to their feeble garrisons in those parts* 
Their own neglect had occasioned the public disgrace ; but 
with the usual injustice and absurdity accompanying popular 
discontents, they exculpated themselves, and banished their 
generals. Thucydides was involved in this cruel sentence. 
An armament was sent to Macedon^ and new commanders 
were named to oppose Brasidas. 

The Spar- ^^^ ^^^ designs of tiiat commander, who had 

^8 avail begun to build vessels <m the Strymon, and aspired 
oftrto ohf ^^ nothing less than succeeding to the authority^ 
tein a truce without exercising the oppression, of Athens, over 
^^ ' those extensiye shores were more successfully op* 
posed by the envy of the Spartan magistrates. The pride of 
tfie nobles was wounded by the glory of an expedition, in 
which they had no share; and their selfishness, while it ob- 
stinately preyented the supplies necessary to complete the plan 
of Brasidas,. was eager to reap the profit of his past success. 
The restoration of their kinsmen taken at Sphacteria f<M'med 
the object of their fondest wish; and they expected that the 
Atiienians might listen to a propose for tluit purpose^ in ordmr 
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to recover the places which they had lost^ and to check the 
fortunate career of a prudent and enterprising general. The 
Athenians readily entered into these views : it was determined 
that matters of such importance should be discussed with lei* 
sure and impartiality; a truce was therefore agreed on for a 
year between the contending republics. 

This transaction was concltided in the ninth oiymp 
summer of the war. It was totally unexpected by ixxxix. 2. 
Brasidasy who received the voluntary submission 
of Scione and Menda^ two places of considerable importance 
in the peninsula of Pallene ; of the former, indeed, before he 
was acquainted with the suspension of hostilities ; but of the 
latter, even after he was apprised of that treaty. 

While the active valour of Brasidas prevented ^he war 
the confirmation of peace, the conscious worthless- renewed, 
ness of Cleon promoted the renewal, or ratter the 1x^^*3. 
continuance, of war. The glory of Athens was A. c. 422, 
the perpetual theme of his discourse. He exhorted bis coun- 
trymen to punish the perfidy of Sparta, in abetting the insoknt 
revolt of Menda and Scion^ ; and to employ his own skUl and 
bravery, which had been so successfully exerted on the coast 
of Peloponnesus, to repair their declining fortune in Macedo- 
nia. The Athenians listened to the specious advice of this 
turbulent declaimer, who, in the ensuing spring, sailed to the 
Macedonian coast with a fleet of thirty galleys, twelve hun* 
dred citizens heavy-armed, a squadron of three hundred horse^ 
and a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries. The surrender 
of Menda and Torona, whose inhabitants were treated with 
every excess of cruelty, encouraged him to attack Amphipolii* 
With this design, having collected his forces at £ion, he 
waited tthe arrivid of some Macedonian troops, promised by 
Perdiccas, who having quarrelled with the Spartan general, 
deceitftiUy flattered the hopes of his antagonist. 

The army of Cleon contained the flower of the 3^^^^ ^^ 
Athenian youth, whose ardent valour disdained a Amphipo- 
precarious dependence on Barbarian aid. They 
accused the cowardice of their leader> which was only equalled 
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by bis incapacity, and lamented their own hard fate in being 
subjected to the authority of a man so unworthy to command 
them. The impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue was 
ill fitted to endure these seditious complaints. He hastily led 
his troops before the place, without previously examining the 
strength of the walls, the situation oi the ground, the number 
or disposition of the enemy. Brasidas, meanwhile, had taken 
proper measures to avail himself of the known imprudence of 
his adversary. A considerable body of men had been concealed 
in the woody mountain Cerdylium, which overhangs Amphip- 
olis. The greater part of the army was drawn up ready for 
action, at the several gates of the city. Clearidas who com- 
manded there, had ordei*s to rush forth at a given signal, 
while BrasidasUn person, conducting a select band of intrepid 
followers, watched the first opportunity for attack. The plan, 
contrived with so much skill, was executed with equal dex- 
terity. Confounded with the rapidity and precision of such 
an unexpected and complicated charge, the enemy fled amsun, 
abandoning their shields, and exposing their naked backs to 
the swords and spears of the pursuers. The forces on either 
Death of ^^^^ amounted to about three thousand; six hun- 

cieon. dred Athenians fell victims to the folly of Cleon, 

who, though foremost in tlie flight, was arrested by the hand 
of a Myrcinian targeteer.. 

Death and ^^^ death might appease the man^s of his un- 
honours of fortunate countrymen j but nothing could alleviate 
Brasi as. ^j^^ sorrow of the victors for the loss of their ad- 
mired Brasidas, who received a mortal wound while he ad- 
vanced to the attack. He was conveyed alive to Amphipolis, 
and consoled with the result of his last victory, in which only 
seven men had perished on the Spartan^ side. The solemn 
magnificence of his funeral was adorned by the splendour of 
military honours; but what was still more honourable to Bra- 
sidas, he was sincerely lamented by the grateful tears of nu- 
merous communities, who regarded his virtues and abilities as 
the surest pledges of their own freedom and happiness. The 
citizens of Amphipolis pai^ an extraordinary tribute to bis 
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memory. Having demolished every monument of their ancient 
worthies, they erected the statue of Brasidas in the most con- 
spicuous square of the city, appointed annual games to be 
celebrated at his tomb, and sacrificed to his revered shade, as 
to the great protecting hero and original founder of their com- 
munity.* 

The battle of Amphipolis removed the principal p^^^.^ ^^ 
obstacles to peace. There was not any Spartan Nicias. 
general qualified to accomplish the desigiis of ixmx/4. 
Brasidas. The Athenians, dejected by defeat, and A. c. 421. 
humbled by disgrace, wanted the bold imposing eloquence of 
Cleon, to disguise their weakness, and varnish their misfor- 
tunes. With the dishearted remains of an enfeebled armament 
they despaired of recovering their Macedonian possessions: 
and the greater part returned home, well disposed for an ac- 
comodation with the enemy. These dispositions were con- 
firmed by the pacific temper of Nicias, who had succeeded to 
the influence of Cleon, and who fortunately experienced in the 
moderation of Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, a ready coadjutor 
in his measures. During winter, several friendly conferences 
were held between the commissioners of the two republics; and 
towards the commencement of thp ensuing spring, a treaty of 
peace, and soon afterwards a defensive alliance, for fifty years, 
was ratified by the kings and ephori of Sparta on the onp side 
and by the archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
consequence of this negociation, which was intended to com- 
prehend the respective allies of the contracting powers, all 
places and prisoners, taken in the course of the war, were to 
be mutually restored: the revolted cities in Macedon were 
specified by name: but it Was regulated that the Athenians 
should not exact from them any larger revenue than that 
formerly constituted by the justice of Aristides.t 

In all their transactions, the Greeks were ever Diggatisfac- 
prodigal of promises, but backward in perform- tion of the 

* Thucydid. p. 307. f Thucydid. p: 354, & s^qq. 
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tfcedxmo^ ance; and, amidst die continual rotation of an- 
"**^ **■ thority, magistrates easily found excuses for vi- 
olating the conditions granted by their predecessors. The 
known principles of republican inconstancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between excessive animosity and immoderate Mend- 
ship, might likewise suggest a reason for converting a treaty 
of peace into a contract of alliance. But this measure, in the 
present case, was the eflfect of necessity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual restitution, because their respective in- 
terests required it. But no motive of interest engaged the 
former power to restore Nicea to the Megareans, or the towns 
of Solium and Anactorium to Corinth. The Thebans, shortly 
before the peace, had seized the Athenian fortress c^Paiuic- 
tum, situate on the frontier of Bceotia. They were still mas- 
ters of Platsa. Elated by their signal victory at Delium^ 
they could not be supposed willing to abandon their conquests, 
or even heartily inclined to peace. It was still less to be ex- 
pected that the Macedonian cities should, for the conveniency 
of Sparta, submit to the sevo^ yoke of Athens, from which 
they had recently been delivered ; nor could it be hoped that 
even the inferior states of Peloponnesus should tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of those advantages 
with which they had been long flattered by their Spartan 
allies. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

Discontents fomented by the Corinthians. — The Jirgive Alliance 
—lb which Athens accedes^r-^Birth and Education of Aid-- 
Modes. — His Friendship with Socrates. — His Character — and 
Views — which are favoured by the State of Qreece.^-^He 
deceives the Spartan Ambassadors.^^Renewal of the Pelopon^ 
nesian War. — Battle of Mantinsea.^^Tumvlts in Argos. — 
Massacre of the Sdoneans. — Cruel conquest of Mdos. 

The voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of Discontents 
Corinth, enjoy the odious distinction of renewing by the Co- 
a war which their intrigues and animosities had rinthians. 
first kindled. Under pretence of having taken an oath never 
to bandon the Macedonian cities, they declined to become 
parties in the general treaty of peace. The alliance between 
Athens slnd Sparta, in which it was stipulated that these con- 
tracting powers should be entitled to make such alterations in 
the treaty as circumstances migbt require, the Corinthians 
ajBTected, with some reason, to consider as a conspiracy against 
the common liberties of Greece.* Filled with this idea, they 
hastened to Argos, in order to animate that republic with the 
same passions which rankled in their own breasts. Having 
roused the ambition of the magistrates, they artfully reminded 
the people of the glory of Agamemnon, recalled to the Argives 
their ancient and just pre-eminence in the Peloponnesus, and 
conjured them to maintain the honour of that* illustrious pen- 
insula, which had been so shamefully abandoned by the pusil- 
lanimity, or betrayed by the selfishness of Sparta. 

* The clause was worded in such a manner as inight naturaUy excite alarm ; 
TlftoaOiwatxtu a^sXiiv *of » ow AM<K)I]^ 'tow ^oXiotv ioxtj. Thucydid. 1. v.. p. 
482. 

vol. II. Si 
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The Arrive ^^^ Argivcs wanted neither power nor inclina- 
alliance. tion to assuDie that important office. Daring the 
^^^•4 Peloponnesian war, they had observed the princi- 
A. c. 421. pies of a prudent neutrality^ equally favourable to 
their populousness and their wealth. Their protection was 
courted by Mantinaea, the most powerful city in Arcadia, 
which had recently conquered some villages in its neighbour- 
hood, to which Sparta laid claim. The Eiians^ long hostile 
to Sparta, eagerly promoted the Argive alliance, which was 
farther strengthened by the speedy accession of the Macedo- 
nian cities, whose inhabitants were not more flattered by the 
kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked by the cruel indifRarence 
of Sparta. Thebes and Megara were equally emended at the 
Lacedaemonians, and equally inclined to War. But a rigid 
aristocracy prevailed in those states, whose ambitious magis- 
trates, trembling for their personal authority, and that of their 
families, declined entering into confederacy with free demo- 
cratical republics.* 

TV) which ^^^ ^^ democratical association soon acquired 

Athens ac- an accesmon still more important, and received 

into its bosom the fountain of liberty itself, even 
Olymp. ^^^ republic of Athens. This extraordinary' event 

xc. 1. happened in the year following the negociation 

between Athens and Sparta. It was effected by 
means extremely remote from tihe experience of modem times; 
means which it is incumbent on us to explain, lest the political 
transactions of Greece should appear too fluctuating and capri- 
cious to afibrd a proper subject for history. 
Birth and Amidst the factious turbulence ot senates and 

education assemblies, no measupe could be adopted by one 
ade».^^ * party* without being condemned by another. Many 
, Athenians disapproved the peace of Nicias^f but 
the general blaze of opposition ws^ eclipsed by the splendour 

• Thucymd. 1. v. p. 371. 

t The Greeks sometimes distinguished treaties by the names of those who 
made them : the peace of Cimon; the peace of Nlcias ; and, as we shall see 
hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas. 
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of one man, wbo^ on this occasioiif first dii^lftjed tiiose sin" 
gular but unhi^iipy talfints^ which pt>ved fatal to himself and 
to his country. Alcibiades had not reached his thirtieth year^ 
the age required by the wisdom of Solon for being entitled to 
speak in the assembly. But every advantageous circumstance 
of birth and fortune^ talents natural and acquired, accomplish* 
ments of mind and body^ pleaded an exception in favour of 
this extraordinary character, which, producing at once flowers 
and fruity united with the bloming vivacity and youth, the 
ripened wisdom of experience.^ His father, the rich and 
generous Clinias, derived his extraction fr6m the heroic Ajax^ 
and had distinguished his own valour and patriotism in the 
glorious scenes of the Persian war. In the female line, tiie 
son of Clinias was allied to the eloquence and magnanimity of 
Pericles, who, as his nearest surviving kinsman, had been in* 
trusted with the care of his minority. But the statesman who 
gov^iied with undivided sway the affairs of Athens and of 
Greece, could not bestow much attention on this important 
domestic task. The tender years of Aloibiades were com* 
mitted to the illiberal discipline of mercenary preceptors; his 
youth and inexperience were beset by the destructive adula* 
tion of servile flatterers, until the young Athenian, having be« 
gun to relish the poems of Homer, the admiration of which is 
congenial to every great mind, learned from thence to despise 
the pedantry of the one, and to detest the meanness of the 
other.f 

From.Ho^er, Alcibiades early imbibed that His early 
ambition for excellence which is the great lesson attachment 

to Socratefl 

of the immortal bard. Having attainied the verge 
of manhood, he a*eadily distinguished, among the crowd of 
rhetoricians and sophists, the superior merit of Socrates, who 
rejecting all factitious and abstruse studies, confined his spe- 
culations to matters of real importance and utility; who, 
having never travelled into Egypt and the East in search 
of mysterious knowledge, reasoned with an Attic perspicuity 

* Plut & Nepos in Alcibiad. t Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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and freedom ; and who^ being unbiassed by tbe system of any 
master^ and always master of himself, ttioughty spoke, and 
acted with equal independence and dignity. An amiable and 
most instructive writer, tbe disciple and friend of Socrates, 
has left an admirable panegyric of the uniform temperance, 
the unshaken probity, the diffosiye benevolence, invariabh|r 
displayed in his virtuous life of seventy years.* His ids- 
tinguished excellences are justly appreciated by Xenophon, a 
scholar worthy of his master ;t but the youthful levity of Al- 
cibiades (for youth is seldom capable of estimating the highest 
of all merits, the undeviating tenor of an innocent and usrfiil 
life) was chiefly delighted with the splendour of particular 
actions; The eloquence, rather than the innocence of Socrates, 
excited his admiration. He was charmed with that inimitable 
raillery, that clear comprehensive logic, which baffled the 
most acute disputants of the Athenian schools)^ that erect in- 
dependence of mind, which disdained the insolence of power, 
the pride of wealth, and the vanity of popular fame, was well 
fitted to "attract the congenial esteem of Alcibiades who aspired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatness ; nor could the 
gallant youth be less affected by tbe invincible intrepidity of 
Socrates, when quitting the shade of speculation, and covered 
with the helm and cuirass, he grasped the massy spear, and 
justified, by his strenuous exertion in the field of batfle, the 
useful lessons of his phiIosophy.|| 

Their mu- Socrates in his turn (since it is easier for a mse 

uial oblip- man to correct the errors of reason than to con- 
fiiendship. V^^ ^^^ delusions of sentiment,) was deeply af- 
fected with the beauty of Alcibiades ;$ a beauty 

* Xenoph. Memorabil. Socrat. 

f See particularly Xenoph. Apolog. Socrat. t Plato, pasam. 

H Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. pp. 449. 804. 818. 

§ Vid. Xenoph. and Plato plassim. Socrates often acknowledges the dan- 
ger of beauty, and its power over himself ; but loses no opportunity to caution 
his disciples against the shameful passions, and abominable vices, which flow 
from this fair source. Vid. Memorab. Socrat. 1. ii* passim. & 1. v. c. iii. Sym- 
pos. c. iv. p. 246. 
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depending, not on the transient flower of youth, and the seduc- 
tive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on the ineffable harmony 
of a form which realized tiie sublime conceptions of Homer 
and Phidias concerning their fabulous diTinities, and which 
shone in the autumn of life with undiminished effulgence."!^ 
The affection of Socrates, though infinitely removed iVom im- 
purity, resembled rather the ardour of love than the calm mo- 
deration of friendship. The sage, whose company was courted 
by bis other disciples, himself courted the company of Alcibia- 
desi and when the ungrateful youth sometimes escaped to his 
licentious companions, the philosopher pursued him with the 
eagerness of a father or master anxious to recover a fugitive 
son, or much valued slave.f At the battle of Potidasa he saved 
the life of his pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bosom, the sage 
obtained for Alcibiades the prize of valour, which the univer- 
sal consent of the Athenians thought due to himself. At the 
fatal engagement of Delium, Alcibiades, it is said, had an op- 
portunity of returning the more substantial favour, by saving 
the precious life of Socrates:): ; and it may well be supposed that 
an interchange of such important favours would straiten the 
bands of their mutual friendship, during which the powers of 
reason and fancy were directed, With unabafing diligence, to 
improve the understanding, and excite the virtue of Al- 
cibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a de- Deceitful 
feet, which could not be compensated by the highest character of 
birth, the most splendid fortune, the noblest endow- ^^ ^^*' 
ments of mind and body, and even the inestimable friendship 
of Socrates. He wanted an honest|| heart. This we are war- 
ranted to affirm on the authority of contemporary writers, who 
acknowledge, that first adm!iration, and then interest, was the 
foundation of his attachment to the illustrious sage, by whose 

• Plut. in Akibiad. f Plut. ibid. 

t Strabo, p. 330, & Plut. in Alcibiad. 

f Lyaias cont. Aldbiad. et Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. 1. i. p. 715. 
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instruction be expected to become, not a good, but an able, 
man. Some inclination to virtue be might, in euch camfmj, 
perbaps feel, but more probably feign $ and the niceet discem- 
ment might mistake the real character of a man, wbo could 
adopt, at pleasure, the most opposite manners; and wIms as 
will appear from the subsequent evente of his Tarious lUb, 
could surpass the qilendid magnificence of Athens^ or the 
rigid frugality of Sparta; could conform as interest required, 
to the laborious exercises of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous 
indolence of Ionia; assume the soft effeminacy of an Eastem 
prtnee, or rival the sturdy vices of the drunken Thradans.* 
nis views ^^ ^^ specimen of his political conduct dis- 

fkvouTed by covered the extraordinary resourceaof his versatile 
G^^ ^^ >^^^* ^® opposed the peace of Niciaa, as the 
oiymp. work of a rival, whom he wished to supplant. His 

a! G.420. ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deserv* 
ed his resentment, having, in all their transactions 
with Athens, testified the utmost respect for Nicias, while they 
were at no pains to conceal their want of regard for himself, 
though his family had been long connected with their republic 
by an intercourse of hospitality, and he had endeavoured to 
strengthen that connexion by his personal good offices to the 
Lacedsmonians taken in Sphacteria. To gratify at once.his 
resentment, his ambition, and his jealousy, he determined to 
renew the war with Sparta ; a design by no means difficult at 
the present juncture. 

In compliance with the peace of Nicias, the Spartans with- 
drew their troops from Amphipolis; but they could restore 
neith^ that city, nor the neighbouring places in Macedon, to 
the dominion of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the 
treaty, allowed the captives taken in Sphacteria to meet the 
longing embraces of their kinsmen and friends ; but good policy 
forbade their surrendering Pylus, until the memj had pre* 
pared to perform the conditions stipulated in return. Mutual 
unwillingness, or inability, to comply with the articles of 

* Nepos in Alcibiad> 
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peace, sowed tiie seeds of animosity, vliidi found a favourable 
s^il in bolii repuhlkisu The authority oi those magistn^es, 
^bo supported tiie pacific mearares of Nicias and PleistdanaXf 
had expk*ed. Tlie Spartan youth wished, by new bostilitiesy 
to cancel the memory of a war, whichhad been carried on with- 
out profit, and terminated with dishoiraur. But the wiser part 
perceiTed tiiat better success coulfl not be expected while the 
Athenians possessed Pylua* In tiieir eagerness to recover that 
fortress, ihey r^iewed thdr alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom tiiey received Panactum, which they hoped to exchange 
for PylttS I fiKTgettifig, in this transaction, an important clause 
in tlkeit treaty with Athens, *< that neither of the contracting 
powers should, without mutual comBuinication and consent, 
c<mclude any new alliance." The Thebans rejoiced in the 
prospect of embroiling the afimrs of Athens and Sparta; and 
the Corinthians, guided by the same hostile views, readily 
concurred with the Tbdiians, and op^ly re-entered into the 
Laced»moatan confederacy.'* 

Having concluded thi» negociation, the Spar- ^^ outwits 
tans, who yidded to none in the art of dissembling, the Spartan 
despatched ambassadors to Athens, excusing what dorsf^^' 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, oiymp. 
and requesting that state to accept Panactum a!c.430. 
(which had been car^itlly dismantled) in exchange 
for Pylus. Hie senate of Athens h^rd their {H^oppsal wifliottt 
suspicion, especially as they declared themselves invested with 
full powers to raabrace every reasonable plan of present ac- 
commodation and permanent friendship. It now remained for 
the ambassadors to propose their demand in the popular as- 
sembly, which they had reason to hope might be deceived still 
more easily than fbe senate. But in this expectation they were 
disappointed by a contrivance of Alcibiades, no less singular 
than audacious. Having invited the ambassadors to an enter- 
tainment, during which he talked of their republic with more 
than his wonted respect, and testified the utmost solicitude for 

* Thveydid. I. v. passim. 
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the success of their negociatiooy be observed to tbem, that one 
circumstance gave him much concern, their having mentioned 
fiiU powers. They must beware of repeating that error in 
the assembly, because the natural rapacity of the populace, 
apprised of that circumstance, would not fail to insist on such 
conditions as the honour of Sparta could not possibly comply 
with. If they concealed the extent of their commission, the 
declaring of which could only servo to indicate timidity on the 
one side, and to provoke insolence on the other, he pledged 
himself to obtain the recovery of Pylus, and the gratification 
of their utmost hopes. On this occasion the Spartans injudi- 
ciously confided in a man, who had been irritated by the for- 
mer neglect and ingratitude of their republic. When they 
appeared next day in the assembly, Alcibiades demanded, with 
a loud voice, the object and extent of their commission. Ac- 
cording to the concerted plan, they denied their having full 
powers. The artful Athenian, aflTecting a tran^ort of indig- 
nation, arraigned the audacity and baseness of a people by 
whom his own unsuspecting temper had been egregiously 
abused. << But yesterday they declared their full powers in 
the senate $ they denied to-day what yesterday they displayed 
with ostentation. Such (I now perceive) is the usual duplicity 
of their republic. It is thus, they have restored Amj^polis. 
It is thus, Athenians ! they have restored the neighbouring 
towns in Macedon : it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
possession of Pauactum, but with demolished walls ; and after 
concluding ap alliance with Athens, ratified by sdiemn oatb, 
most treacherously and daringly infringed it, by entering into ' 
a league with Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy. 
Can you still, men of Athens ! tamely submit to such indig- 
nities? Do you not expel such traitmrs (pointing to the am- 
bassadors) from your presence, and from your city ?" This 
extraordinary harangue totally disconcerted the Spartans. 
Bad their confusion allowed them to extenuate their fault by 
declaring the truth, the least reflection must have suggested, 
that Alcibiades would represent their simple story as a new 
turn of ingenious artifice. They retired abruptly from the 
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assembly ;* Nicias, and the other partisans of Sparta, shared 
their disgrace ; and the Athenians were soon afterwards per- 
suaded by Alcibiades to embrace the Argive alliance*! 

It might be expected, that the weight of such a ^he Pelo- 
powerful confederacy should have speedily crushed ponnesian 
the debility of Sparta, already exhausted by the ^^^^^^^' 
former war. But the military operations of Greece Olymp.xc.2 
depended less on the relative strength of contending powers, 
than on the alternate preponderance of domestic factions. In 
the year following the treaty, the Athenians sent a small body 
of troops to assist their Peloponnesian allies in the reduction 
of Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hostile cities in Argolis and 
Arcadia. Tet in the ensuing year^ when the Spartans, dread- 
ing the loss of some cities, and the defection of others, made 
a vigorous effort to retrieve their authority in Peloponnesus, 
the Athenians alone discovered little inclination, and exerted 
no activity, to obstruct their meas(ii*es for that purpose. Pie- 
istoanax being a partisan of the peace of Nicias, the Spartans 
intrusted the command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. 
All Lacedaemonians of the military age were summoned to the 
field* The dangerous expedient of arming the Helots was 
adopted on this important emergence. The Spartan allies 
showed unusual ardour in their cause. The Thebans sent 
ten thousand foot, and one thousand liorsemen ;^ , the Corinthi- 
ans two thousand heavy-armed men $ the Megarians almost an 
equal number; the ancient cities of Fallen^ and Sicyon in 
Achaia gaTe a powerful and ready assistance; while the small^ 
but generous republic of Phlius, whose territory, bordering on 
Argolis, was appointed for the rendezvous of the confederates, 

* Thucy^des mentions the shock of an earthquake, which occasioned the 
dissolution of that assembly, before coming to any conclusion. 

"J- Thucydid. 1. v. p. 3T4, & seqq. Plut. in Alcibiad. 

i They had, however, but five hundred, horses; 'iftasH rnvfaxoaiw auu 
avbttjtoi i(toh Perhaps the aviHrtot,, those not provided with horses, served 
as attendants on the horsemen. The mixing of light infantry with the cavalry 
was frequent in later times; but of tlus hereafter. 
vol.. II. 32 
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took tbe field, with the whole body of citizens and slaves ca- 
pable of bearing arms.* 

The Sdit' ^^^ Argives observed tbe approaching storm, 

tan anoAr- and prepared to resist it. The Eleans and Man- 
See each^' tineans joined tiiem $ and although the Athenians 
other, but ^rg^e long expected in vain, the Argives did not 
oat e^ga- lose couragc, but boldly marched forth to oppose 
^fS' the invasion. The sliilful movements of king 

xc. 3. Agis intercepted tlieir return to Argos; the higli 

A. c. 418. grounds above them were occupied by the Corin- 
thians and Phliasians; their retreat towards Nemea was cut 
oiTby the Boeotians and Megarians. A battle seemed inevit- 
able in the winding vale of^ Argos ; but it is easier to admire, 
than explain the subsequent conduct of either army. Whether 
the Argive commandersf were disconcerted by the judicious 
position of the enemy, or that compassion touched their minds 
on perceiving such numerous bodies of men, chiefly natives of 
the same peninsula, sprung from the same blood, and speaking 
the same Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their parricidal 
hands in kindred blood ; or that, being secretly partisans of 
aristocracy,:!: they were unwilling to come to extremities with 
Sparta ; it is certain that instead of joining battle, they enter- 
ed into conference with the Lacedaemonian king* In conse- 
quence of tliis unexpected measure, a truce was concluded 
between tbe chiefs, without the concurrence or knowledge of 
the officers or troops in either army. The Argives, Thrasyl- 
lus and Alciphron, engaged that their countrymen should give 
complete satisfaction for the injuries of which they were ac- 
cused; and king Agis, whose authority, by the Spartan laws, 
was absolute in the field, led off his obsequious army. 

♦ ThucycUd. 1. r. p. 384^ & seqq. 

t Or rather Thrasyllus, who was one of five gfenerals, but who seems to have 
enjoyed some pre-eminence over his colleagues. Perhaps it was his turn to 
command. 

i Alciphron, who, witli Thrasyllus, was the principal agent in this affair, 
was the ** stp^svoi AaxtSatfjLOvuih^^ tbe puhlic host of the Liacedaemonian*. 
Thucyd. p. 386, " 
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Whatever might be the cause of this measure, it Discontents 
occasioned (after the first pause of silent astonish- hereby oc- 
ment) universal discontent, followed by loud and ij^oth 
licentious clamours. The Spartans complained, states. 
** That after assembling such a body of men as had scarcely 
ever been collected in Peloponnesus, whose attachment to their 
cause was ardent, whose numbers and courage were invincible, 
and after surrounding their enemies on every side, and de- 
priving them of every resource, the glorious hope, or rather 
certainty, of the most complete and important victory, should 
have bieen sacrificed, in one moment, by the caprice, the cow- 
ardice, or the corruption of their general.^' The Argives 
lamented, *' That their numerous enemies, whom they had a 
fair opportunity of engaging to advantage in their own coun- 
try, should have been allowed to escape from their hands by a 
hasty and ill-judged composition. Nor did they confine their 
resentment to vain complaints. The most daring or most 
seditious attacked the houses of Thrasyllus and Alciphroiu 
The rest soon joined in the tumult. The effects of the generals 
were plundered or confiscated; and their lives were saved with 
difficulty, by the respected sanctuary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Gi*eeks, and indeed the ancients in 
general, seldom employed i*esident ambassadors Al^ihij^es 
in foreign states, Alcibiades was then invested with the Arrived 
that character at Argos. His activity would not ^uce. 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his oiymp. 
own and the Athenian interest was concerned. On ^' c/418. 
a future occasion he boasted, that, chiefly at his 
instigation, the Argives and their allies were persuaded to 
break the truce ; a measure greatly facilitated by the long-ex- 
pected arrival of the Athenian transports, conveying a rein« 
forcement of twelve hundred soldiers, and a body of three 
hundred cavalry. Encouraged by this reinforcement, the 
Argives, regardless of the truce, attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, after a feeble 
•resistance, submitted to their arms. They nex| proceededto 
lay siege to the neighbouring town of Tegea^ a design extreme- 
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ly contrary to the inclination of the Elians, who were eager 
to chastise the inhabitants of Lepreum, a district on their own 
frontier. The Argive^i, however, paid no regard to their de- 
mands } and the Elians, offended by this contumely, returned 
borne in disgust. 

The Spar- ^^^ Lacedaemonians learned with indignation 
tans take the submission of Orchomenesy the siege of Tegea, 
the field. ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ infraction of the treaty. They had 
formerly murmured against the imprudent or perfidious mea- 
sures of king Agis ; but when they felt the full effects of his 
misconduct, their resentment became outrageous. In the first 
emotions of their animosity, they determined to destroy hi^ 
house, and to subject him to a fine in value several thousand 
pounds sterling, which in all probability, he would have been 
Unable to pay. But his eloquence and address appeased the 
general clamour; and, as the anger of popular assemblies is 
easily converted into pity, he was again taken into favour. 
His known talents for war recommended him to the command 
of the army; and he assured his countrymen, that his future 
Services should speedily wipe off the undeserved stain on his 
character. The Spartans, however, first elected on this oc- 
casion ten counsellors to attend their kings in the field, to 
restrain their too precipitate resolves, and control their too 
d.bsolute authority. 

ttie of Having taken this precaution, the necessity of 

MantSnsca. which seemed justified by recent experience, they 
summoned the assistance of their allies, whose ar- 
dour to renew hostilities was equal to their own. They pro- 
ceeded with a numerous army (though inferior to that former- 
ly collected, as their confederates beyond the Isthmus had not 
yet time to join them,) and marched directly to the town of 
Mantin^a, expecting either to take that place, or to obDge the 
toemy to defend it, by withdrawing his troops from the siege 
bf Tcgea. The approach of the Argives prevented the sur- 
^se of Mantinaea; and both armies, whose ambition or re- 
sentment had beeto so lately disappointed of an opportunity to 
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display their valour dr their (Ury, eagerly prepkred fbr an 
engagement. 

According to ancient custoffly tiie leaders of the MUitaiy 
several nations addressed their respective troopsv option. 
The Mantin^ans were animated <<by the sight of their city^ 
for the defence of which, as well as for the safety of their Wives 
and children, they were exhoi'ted valiantly to contends The 
event of the battle must determine the important alternative of 
dominion and servitude; dominion which they had lately as- 
sumed over various cities in Arcadia, and servitude, which 
they had already suffered under the cruel tyranny of Sparta.'* 
The Argives were reminded "of their ancient pre-^ninence in 
Peloponnesus, which they had recehtly recovered, and which 
their honour was now called to maintain. They were remind* 
ed of the long and bloody wars which they had formerly 
carried on, in order to repel the usurpation of a powerful and 
ambitious neighbour. This was the same enemy wbo actually 
provoked their arms, and gave them an opportunity of re- 
venging in one day, the accumulated injustice of many centu- 
ries." The Athenians heard, and repeated, "That it was 
glorious to march at the head of gallant and faithful allies, 
and to show themselves deserving of thdr hereditary renown. 
They yielded to none in bravery; their power was unrivalled; 
and when they had overcome the Lacedsemonians, even in the 
Peloponnesus, their dominion would be more extensive and 
more secure." 

The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, Th^ gp^^. 
and each other, "to exert that innate valour which tans victo- 
had ever animated their breasts> and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious display of useless 
words." Thus saying, they marched with a slow and firm 
step, regulated by the sound of the flute, to meet the impetuous 
onset* of the Argives and Athenians. Above a tiiousand of 
the former, chosen from the flower of the noblest youth of 

* The admirable verses of Milton, who was a diligtent reader of Thucydides, 
are the best commentary on this battle : 
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Ai^os, had been employed since the first dissensions occasion* 
ed by the peace of Nicias, in the constant exercises of arms, 
in order to maintain the honourable pretensions of their coun- 
try. They behaved with signal bravery. The Athenians 
were not wanting to their ancient fame. The Mantinseans 
strenuously defended every thing most dear to them. But the 
allied army had been considerably weakened by the deseiiion 
of the Elians; and the martial enthusiasm of king Agis, 
seconded by the persevering valour of the Spartans,"* decided 
the fortune of the battle. The allies were repulsed, broken, 
thrown into disorder, and put to flight. The Spartans, un- 
willing to irritate their despair, or superstitiously complying 
with an ancient maxim, which enjoined them <<to make a 
bridge of gold for a flying enemy,'' did not continue the pur- 
suit, but speedily returned home to celebrate the Carnean fes- 
tival, rejoicing in the restored lustre of their arms, and at 
having recovered their authority in the Peloponnesus. 

Anon they move 
In peifect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders, such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old. 
Arming to battle ; and instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breath'd firm and unmov'd, &c. 

Par. Lost. b. i. 
* If the text is not corrupt, the w^ords of Thucydides are very remarkable : 

tBstiav ovx *tifS6w 9tBpvyBvofiLwoi,. p. 394. "That the Lacedaemonians, ex- 
ceedingly inferior as tliey appeared on this occasion to the enemy in military 
skill, showed themselves as much superior to them in true manly courage." 
It appears from the description of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were 
defective, not in skill, but in disciphne. In approaching the enemy, their 
right wing extended too far, which frequently happened from the desire of 
every soldier to cover his unarmed side by the shield of the next person on 
his right. In consequence of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left wing 
was overreached by the enemy's right. Ag^s ordered the Skiritae and Bra- 
mdians to wheel from their places on the right, and lengthen the front of 
the left wing: commanding the battaUons of Hipponoidas and Aristocles to 
fill. up the vacuity occasioned by this movement. But these generals ab- 
solutely refused to obey orders, and were afterwards banished Sparta on 
that account. Thucy^d. p. 393, & seqq. 
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This, in fact, proved the immediate consequence Tumults in 
of a battle, which was not so blopdy as might have -^I'go*- 
been expected, the vanquished having lost eleven, and the vic- 
tors only three hundred* But the revolutions of Greece chiefly 
depended on the fluctuating politics of domestic factiolis. The 
Spartans had a numerous party in Argos itself, who, em- 
boldened by the recent victory of their friends, immediately 
took arms, abolished the popular government, destroyed the 
partisans of Athens, abjured the league with that state, and 
entered into a new confederacy with Sparta* This event hap- 
pened a few weeks after the engagement, and towards the 
close of the fourteentli winter of the Peloponnesian war. Du- 
ring the two following years, Argos paid dearly for a moment 
of transient splendour, having undergone three bloody revolu- 
tions, which renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean sedition. 
The contest ended, as in Corcyra, in favour of the Athenians 
and democracy* 

The affairs of the Peloponnesus had long occu- Massacre of 
pied, without engrossing the attention of Athens* the Scione- 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scione, in the penin- 
sula of Fallene, against which their resentment had been pro- 
voked to the utmost fury, because the Scioneans, though 
inhabiting a country almost surrounded by the sea, had defied 
the naval power of Athens, and, amidst the misfortunes of that 
state, revolted to her enemies* The citizens of Scion^ became 
the victims of a revenge equally cruel and imprudent* The 
males, above the age of puberty, were put to the sword ; the 
women and children dragged into servitude; the name and 
honours of the city extinguished for ever ; and the territory 
planted with a new colony, consisting chiefly of Flats&an 
exiles* These enormous cruelties alarmed the terror, exaspe- 
rated the resentment, and invigorated the resistance, of the 
neighbouring republics* Their defence was undertaken by 
Perdiccas, king of Macedon, whom the Athenians therefore 
interdicted the use of the Grecian seas* But that ambitious 
people made so little progress in reducing the Macedonian 
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coast, fliat they finally desisted firom this hopeless design, con- 
tenting themselves with guarding those places which still 
avowed their allegiance, with re-establishing domestic order, 
and with collecting the customary tribute from their numerous 
colonies hnd dependencies. 

The productive industry diffused through all 
nians attack branches of the community, the equality of private 
Melos. fortune, the absence of habitual luxui*y, together 

xci. 1. with the natural advantages of their soil and cli- 

A. c. 416, mate, enabled the Greeks to flourish amidst furi- 
ous and bloody wars. After a short period of tranquillity, 
their exuberant population overflowed, and was obliged to dis- 
charge itself in foreign colonies or conquests. Such a period 
Athens enjoyed for five years after the peace of Nicias, as the 
Macedonian and Argive wars only employed her activity, 
without exhausting her strength. The necessity of exerting 
her superfluous vigour in some useful and lionourable design, 
was fatally experienced, in the year following, by the unfortu- 
nate island of Melos, one of the largest of the Cyclades, lying 
directly opposite to the Cape of Malea, the southern promon- 
tory of Laconia. 

Descriotion '^^i^ beautiful island, sixty miles in circum- 
ofthat ference, of a circular form, of an agreeable tem- 

perature, and affording, in peculiar perfection,* 
the usual productions of a fine climate, had early invited the 
colonisation of the Spartans ; and the happy settlement bad 
enjoyed political independence for seven hundred years. The 
strength and importance of the capital, which had the same 
name with the island, may be understood by the armament of 
thirty ships, and nearly three thousand soldiers, which the 
Athenians brought against it. before they commenced Uti- 
lities, either by attacking the city, or by ravaging the country, 

* The island of Melos is every where impregnated with iron, bitumen, sul- 
phur, and other minerals. It is described by Toumefont as a great laboratory. 
Its subterranean fires are supposed to give pec#iar force and flavour to its 
wines and fruits. 
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they sent ambassadors to the Melians in order to persuade 
them to surrender, without incurring the danger of the pun* 
ishment of an unequal, and probably a fruitless, resistance* 
The cautious islanders, well acquainted with the eloqu^ice 
and address of the enemy with whom they had to contend, de- 
nied them permission to speak before the public assembly, but 
appointed a deputation of the magistrates to hear conference 
and examine their demands. The Athenian am- between 
bassadors were received in the senate-house, wherQ gionerTof ^ 
a most important and interesting conference was ^*^®"* *^ 
held,"^ which, while it engages our compassion for 
the unhappy victims of ambition, explains the prevailing sen- 
timents and opinions of the Greeks in matters of war and 
government, and illustrates the daring injustice of the Ather 
nian republic. The ambassadors began the dialogue, by 
observing, ^^ That since the distrust of the Melians,' probably 
arising from the conscious weakness of their cai^se, had re- 
fused them the liberty of addreasing, in a continued oration^ 
the assembly of the people, they should use that mode of con- 
ference which seemed most agreeable to the inclinations of 
their adversaries, and patiently listen to the objections wbich 
might occur to any part of their discourse." Melians. ^^ The 
proposal is just and reasonable; but you have come hither 
with an armed force, which renders you judges in your own 
cause. Though vanquished in debate, you may still conquer 
by arms; but if t&e yield in argument, we must submit to sla- 
very." Mhenians. *^ If you intend to talk of matters foreign 
to the subject, we have done." jM* " It is surely excusable \ 
for those, whose all is at stake, to turn themselves on every 
side, and to suggest their suspicions and their doubts. But 
let the conference be carried on in the manner which you have 
proposed." ^. ** And on both sides, let all superfluous argu- 
ments be omitted ; either that we, having repelled and con- 
quered the Persians, are entitled to govern the Greeks; or 
that you, being a colony of Lacedsemon, are entitled to inde- 

• Thucydid. 1. v. p. 400 & seqq. 
vol. II. 33 
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pendence. Let os speak like men of sense and experience, 
who know that the equal rules of justice are observed only b]r 
men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to the strong to 
command, and to the weak to obey ; because such is the in- 
terest of both." M. <<How can our interest and yours coin- 
cide ?" A. ** By submission, you will save your lives ; and by 
preserving you, we will increase our own power." M. << Con- 
sider (for this also must be mentioned, since disregarding Jim- 
ftce, you hearken only to utility) that your unprovoked inva- 
sion of the Melians will rouse the resentment of all Greece | 
will render all neutral states your enemies ; and, if ever your 
empire should decline, (as what human grandeur is not sub- 
ject to decay ?) will expose you to a dreadful and just punish- 
ment" Ji* ** The continuance of our empire is the care of 
fortune and tiie gods ; the little that man can do to preserve it, 
we will not neglect. The liberty of Melos offends the pride of 
the neighbouring isles, and stirs them to rebellion. The 
interest ctf our present power must prevail over the apprehen- 
sion of future danger." M. ^< While the Athenians ai*e thus 
prepared to incur danger for the preservation ot empire, and 
their subject islands to defy death for the hope of fi-eedam, 
would it not be base cowardice in us, who have long enjoyed 
liberty, to decline any toil or danger for maintaining the 
most valuable and the most glorious of all human posses- 
sions ?" A» " We are not come hither to dispute Uie prize 
of valour, but to offer terms of safety." M. " The event 
of war is uncertain; there is some hope in resistance, none 
in submission." wf . << Flattering Iwpe often deceives the pros- 
perous and the powerful, but always destroys tlie weak and 
unfortunate, who, disregarding natural means of preservation, 
have recourse to idle dreams ot the fancy, to omens, oracles^ 
divination, and all the fallacious illusions of a vain supersti- 
tion." M. '< We know that it will be difficult for the MeUans 
to contend with the strength and fortune of Athens : yet we 
trust that the gods will u^old the justice of our cause ; and 
that the Laceds&monians, from whom we are descended, moved 
by a sense of honour^ will defend their own blood." A « Be- 
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lieTe not that Athens will be forsaken by^ the gods* Ambitioa 
is implanted in man. The wisdom of providence, not ^ an 
Athenian decree, has astahltstied the inevitable law, that the 
strong should command the weak* As to tiie assistance of the 
Lacedemonians, we sincerely congratulate your happy igno- 
rance of their principles. Whatever equity prevails in their 
domestic institutionis, they have but one rule respecting their 
neighbours, which is, to regulate all their proceedings towards 
them by their own conveniency." M. " It is chiefly tliis con- 
sideration which affords us hope, that they will not forsake au 
island which they have planted, lest they should be regarded 
as traitors, than which nothing could be more unfavourable to 
l^eir interest, especially since Melos, lying in the neighbour- 
hood of their own territories, would be a dangerous possession 
in the hands of an enemy." A. "The timid caution of the, 
Lacediemonians seldom takes the field, even against ti^ir in- 
veterate adversaries in the Peloponnesus^ unless when their 
standard is crowded by numerous allies. It is not to be ie|fi*> 
gined that, for the safety of a colony, they will, unassisted iind 
alone, cross the Cretan sea^ to contend with the superior navy 
of Athens." M. " Should the Laceds&monians be averse to 
sail, they can transport otiiers in their stead i and the extent 
of the Cretan sea may elude the vigilance of your ships j or^ 
should that probability fail, the Lacedae$monians may attack 
your subjects on the continent, and accomplish .tl\e designs of 
the warlike Brasidas." ^. f* You are determined, it seems^ 
to learn, by fatal experience, that fear never compelled tlu» 
Athenians to &sist from their commenced undertakings} 
especially never to raise the siege of any place which they had 
once invested* For during the whole of tliis long conferencet 
yoti have not made i^ single observation capable of affordije^ 
any just ground of coniid^ce* Dazzled by the s^endour of 
words, you talk of honour and independence, rejecting th« 
the oSetk of a powerful state, whose arms you are unable to 
resist, and whose protection you might obtain at the expense 
of a moderate tribute. Lest shame should -have any share in 
this dangerous behaviour^ we shall leave you to consult pri- 
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vatety, only reminding you once more, that your present 
deliberations involve the fate of your country." 
Magnanimi- '^® Athenian ambassadors retired 5 and shortly 
ty ofthe afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and <^ de- 
e laiu. clared their unanimous resolution not to betray, 
in one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had maintained 
for seven hundred years ; depending on the vigorous assistance 
of their Lacedaemonian kinsmen, and trusting especially in 
that divine providence which had hitherto most wonderfully 
preserved them amidst the general convulsions of Greece. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept their offers of 
neutrality, and to abstain from unprovoked violence." The 
Conquest ambassadors prepared for reluming to the camp, 
of Melosy leaving the commissioners with a sarcastic threat, 
treatment '^ That of all men, in such a delicate situation, the 
ofthe in- Melians alone fliought the future more certian than 
the past, and would grievously suffer for their 
folly, in preferring to the proposals of certain and immediate 
safety, the deceitfulness of hope, the instability of fortune, and 
th6 Srain prospect of Lacediemonian aid." The Athenians, 
irritated by opposition, invested, without delay, the capital of 
Melos, which was blocked up for several months by sea and 
land. The besieged, after suffering cruelly by fiunine, made 
gevet^l desperate sallies, seized the Athenian magazines, and 
destroyed part of their works. But towards the end of win- 
ter> their resistance was defeated by the vigorous efforts of the 
enemy, combined with domestic treason. The males above 
the age of fourteen shared the unhappy fate of the Scioneans. 
The women and children were subjected to perpetual servi- 
tude, aTvd five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the neigh- 
bouring colonies of Athens, were sent to occupy the vacant 
lands, which had been cultivated and adorned for seven cen- 
turies by the labour of the exterminated Melians.^ 

• Thucydid. L v. p. 410. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Jilcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition. — Revolutums in 
that Islani^f^-^Embassy to Mhens. — Extravagant Views of 
JilciMades. — Opposed by JSTidas. — 7%e Mhenians prepare to 
invade Sicily. — Their Armament beheld with Suspicion by the 
Italian States. — Deliberations concerning the Mode of carry- 
ing on the War. — AldUades takes Catana by Stratagem. — 
JBRs Intrigues in Messend. — He is unseasonably recalled to 
Athens. — Charged with Treason and Impiety.'^^Escapes to 
Sparta. — J^Tidas determines to attack Syracuse. — Description 
of that City. — The Athenians prevail in the Battle. — Return 
to Catana and Mlaxos. 

The inhuman massacre of the Meltans has Alcibiades 
been ascribed by an instructive, though often in- Sie^xpedi- 
accurate biographer,* to* the unfeeling pride of ^?^>"*o 
Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic wri- 
ters,! whose silence seems to exculpate the son of Clinias from 
this atrocious accusation, represent him as the principal author 
of the expedition against Sicily j an expedition not more unjust 
in its principle, than fatal in its consequences. 

The salutary union between the princes of Sy- 
racuse and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had in that *^°* 
occasion to relate, over the ambition and resources ^^^^-a_ 
of Carthage. Sicily flourished under the virtuous 468.' 
administration of Oelon and Theron^! but its 
tranquillity was disturbed by the dissensions of their immediate 
successors. Hieron, king of Syracuse, proved victorious in a 
long and bloody war, during which the incapacity and mis- 

• Plut in Aldb. f Thucydid. L v. LyffiM. Orat cont. Alcib. 

4 See above, p« 36. 
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fortunes of his rival Thrasideos emboldened the resentment of 
his subjects, already provoked by his injuistice and cruelty.* 
He escaped the popular fiiry, but fell a victim to his own 
despair; and the Agrigentines, having expelled the family of 
an odious tyrant, instituted a republican form of poMcy. 
BeiCTi of '^^ false, cruel and avaricious Hi^ron, (for such 

Hieronin he is describedf in the first years of his reign,) 
Syracuse. ^^ ^^^ likely to benefit under the dangerous 
influence of prosperity. But his mind was still capable of 
reflection ; and in the course of a long sickness and confine- 
ment, he discovered the emptiness of such objects as kings are 
taught to admire, and ^ad recourse to the solid pleasures of 
the mind. By conversing with Grecian philosophers, he learn* 
ed the most important of all lessons, that of conversing with 
himself; a conversation which none but the most virtuous or the 
most vicious of men can long and frequentiy maintain, without 
denving from it essential profit. With the improvement of 
his understanding, the sentiments of Hieron improved ; his 
character and manners underwent a total change; and the 
latter years of his reign adorn the history of Sicily, and the 
age in which he lived.^ The poetstSimonides, iEschylus and 
Bacchilides, frequented his court, and admired the greatness 
>of bis mind, rather than of his fortune. The sublime genius 
of Pindar has celebrated the magnificent generosity of his 
illustrious patron. And in an i^ when writing was the pic- 
ture of conversation, because men talked as they needed not 
have been ashamed to write, the impartial disciple of Socrates, 
who had nothing to hope or to fear from the ashes of a king 
of Sicily, has represented Hieron, in the Diidogue entitled 
from' his name,|| as a model of wisdom and virtue; 

It is a mortifying reflection, that the inimitable 
nyofi^ni^ qualities of a virtuous prince should naturally 
imd^^ encourage the sloth, or irritate the vices, of a de- 
bGBhment generate successor. The glorious reign of Hieron 

* I>iod<^. 1. id. c. II. & seqq. f Diodor Sic. L ^ c. bvL 

t iEUan. 1. ix. c. vii. | Xenopbont. Hieton. 
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was followed by the bloody tyranny of Ttunwyhn- «f de»o. 
lus ; a wretch who, disgracing the throne and hu- ofymp, 
man nature, was expelled from Sicily by the just • ^^^"jpg 
indignation of his subjects. Resentment is more 
permanent than gratitude. The Syracusans forgot the fame 
of Gelon ; they forgot the recent merit of Hierbn ; and, that 
they might never be again subjected to a tyrant like Thrasy- 
bulus, exchanged the odious power of kings for the dangerous 
fury of democracy b* 

The inferior cities having successively imitated Effects of 
the exam^e of Agrigentum and Syracuse, the Ore* that revolu- 
cian colonies in Sicily experienced the disorders ^"' 
of that tumultuous liberty which had so long prevailed in the 
mother country. Distracted by internal discord, and harassed 
by external hostility, they had neither leisure nor inclination 
to take part in the politics of Greece. The republic of Syra- 
cuse, which was alone capable of interposing witii effect, in 
the quarrels of that country, imitated, instead of opposing, 
the ambition of Athens. Most of the Dorian settlements had 
become confederates, or rather tributaries, to the Syracussuis; 
and towards the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, that 
aspiring people, though torn by domestic factions strenuously 
exerted their valour against the Ionic settlements of Leontium, . 
Catana, and Naxos. 

While these unhappy islanders struggled with Diggensioiw 
the agitations of a government more turbulent than in sicUy, in 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they like- Athenians 
wise enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of mterfepc, 
democracy 5 which, of all political constitutions, ixxx^L 3. 
presents the widest scope to the exercise of superior •^* ^- ^^' 
talents, and has always been the most productive in great men. 
The active fermentation of popular assemblies had given the 
eloquence of a Gorgais to Leontium, and the abilities of a 
Hermocrates to Syracuse. In ttie sixth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the former came to Athens to solicit the protection 

• Aristot. de Repub. 1. v. c. xii. 
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of that republic against fhe unjust usurpation of the SicUian 
capitaL His arguments convinced the judgment^ and the 
brilliant harmony of his style transported the sensibility, of 
the Athenians. They immediately despatched twenty ships 
of war to the assistance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a similar request was made, and as readily com- 
plied with ; and the Athenians seemed disposed to engage with 
, vigour in the war, when the foresight of Hermocrates, alarm- 
ed by the intrusion of tl^ese ambitious strangers, promoted a 
general congress of the states of Sicily. 
Appeased '^*® convention was held at the central town of 

by Henno- Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
^!^p aU the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 

lzzxix.1. presented Syracuse $ and illustrious as that re- 
public was, approved himself worthy of its highest 
honours. While the deputies of other states dwelt on their 
particular grievances, and urged their separate interests, Her- 
mocrates regarded and enforced only the general interest of 
Sicily. His arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domestic contests, lest the whole 
island should fall a prey to a foreign power.'ii' 

But a plan of union so seasonable and salutary, 
senBiotSs. depended on the transient influence of a single 
oiymp. naan, while the principles of d]3Cord were innumer- 

A.C.416. able and permanent. Within a few years after 
tliis event, Leontium was taken and deistroyed, its 
inhabitants reduced to the wretched condition of exiles, and its 
confederates, the jEgesteans, closely besieged by the conjunct 
Demands of ^^^ ^^ Selinus and Syracuse. The unfortunate 
theJEges- communities again sent an embassy to Athens, 
teans; pleading the rights of consanguinity, and address- 

ing not only the passions but the interest of their powerful 
allies. ^<The Athenians," they insisted, <^were bound by 
every principle of sound policy to repress the growing great- 
ness of Syracuse, which must otherwise become a formidable 

• Thucydid. p. 290. 
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JEicqession to ihe Peloponnesian league $ and now was the time 
for this meritorious undertaking, while their Ionian kinsmen 
in Sicily were still capable of exerting some vigour in their 
own defence." In order to enforce these arguments, the am- 
bassadors of JEgesta gave an ostentatious, and even a very 
false description of the wealth of their republic ; which, ac- 
cording to their account, was capable of defraying the whole 
expense of the war. Their fellow citizens at home carried on 
the deception by a most unjustifiable aiiifice, displaying to the 
Athenian commissioners sent to confer with them, the borrow- 
ed riches of their neighbours, aftd raising by extraordinary 
expedients, the sum of sixty talents of siver, to maintain, for a 
month, an Athenian fleet of sixty sail, as if they had purposed 
monthly to repeat this large subsidy, which at once exhausted 
their faculties.* 

The alignments of their Sicilian allies were ^th which 
doubtless entitled to considerable weight with the the Athe- 
Athenians; yet various reasons might have dis- pl^ViISiy 
suaded that ambitious people from undertaking, at comply. 
the present conjuncture, an expedition against the powerful 
republic of Syracuse. The cloud of war, which Pericles saw 
advancing with rapid motion from the Peloponnesus, had 
been at length dispelled by the valour and fortune of the Athe- 
nians ; not, however, before the arms of Brasidas had shaken 
iheir empire to the foundation. The same storm might be 
again collected, if the Athenians renioved their armies from 
home, especially if they were unfortunate abroad, since the 
wounded pride of Sparta would eagerly seize the first oppor- 
tunity of revenge. The rebellion of the Macedonian cities 
was still unsubdued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of those ancient pos- 
sessions, to attempt the acquisition of new territories. Should 
the Atiienian expedition against Sicily be crowned with the 
most flattering success, it would still be difficult, nay, impos- 
sible to preserve such a distant and extensive conquest; but 

* Thucydid. p. 444. 
VOL. II. $4 
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should this ambitious design fail in the execution, as there was 
too good reason to apprehend, the misfortunes of tilie Athe- 
nians, whose greatness was the object both of terror and of 
en%7, would encourage the rebellious spirit of their subjects 
and allies, excite the latent animosity of the Peloponnestans^ 
and reinforce their ancient' enemies by the resentment and 
hostility of Syracuse atid her confederates, justly provoked by 
the daring invasion of their island. 

Extrava. These prudential considerations were unable to 

gwit views coo! the ardour of the Athenian assembly inflamed 
of Aicibi- ^^ ^^ ^^^^y^ ^ ^^^ favourite Alcibiades. It is 

a just and profound observation of M achiavel, that 
the real powers of government are ofteti contracted to a nar- 
rower point in republics than in monarchies ; aft observa* 
tion which that sagacious statesman had learned from the 
experience of his native city, and which he might have con- 
firmed by the history of the Greeks, whose political measures, 
and even whose fiational charajcter, depended on the transient 
influence bf a few individuals* Under the direction of Aristides 
and Themfstocles, the Athenians displayed the soundest policy, 
adorned by unshaken probity and by heroic valour. Cimon 
insj)ired the generous ambition which animated his own breast: 
VL dignified grandeur and magnanimous firmness distinguished 
the long administration, I had almost said reign, of Pericles. 
Hie son of Clinias succeeded to the power and authority, with- 
out succeeding to the virtues of those great men, whom his 
pride disdained to imitate. Regardless of order and decency, 
with a licentious magnificence most ofi*ensive to the spirit of 
republican equality, he blended a certain elegance of mann^9, 
which not only repelled cefisure, but attracted c^plause. Thus 
dispensed from observing the established f(H*malities of private 
life, he expected that the glory of his administration might 
soar above the ordinary dictates of political prudence.* 

* See Plut. in Alcibiftd. Isocrat. de Pace ; above all the animated picture 
in Plato's Republic (1. viii. cap. cc. & seqq.) of which Alcibiadea, doubtless, 
was the original. 
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Thottgb ke preferred what W9S useful to what was honesty l^e 
prefe|*re4 what was brilliant to what was useful^ and, disdain- 
ing the commoH gifts of valour and fortune^ aspired ^t objects 
extraordinary and unattainable. The recovery of the Athenian 
possessions^ and the re-establishment of an empire, already too 
e^nsive, might have satisfied the ambition of a bold and ac- 
tiye statesman. But the extravagant hopes of Alcibiades ex- 
patiated in a wider field. The acquisition of Sicily itself he 
regarded only as a necessary introduction to wider and more 
important conquests. The intermediate situation of that beau- 
tiful and fertile island opened, on the one hand, an easy com- 
munication with the eastern Grant of Italy, which, from Brun- 
dusium to the Sicilian frith, was adorned by populqus and 
flourishing cities $ and on the other, afibrded a short and sa,fe 
passage to the northern shores of Africa, which for many ages, 
had been cultivated and enriched by the united labours of the 
Greeks find Carthaginians. In his waking or sleeping dreams, 
4^1cibiades grasped the wide extent of those distant possessions, 
by the resources of which he expected finally to subdue the 
pertinacious spirit, and obstinate resistance, of the Pelopon- 
nesians. Thus secure at home, and sovereign of the sea, 
Athens might incorporate with her own force that of the con- 
quered provinces, and maintain an unshaken dominion over 
tike most delightful portion of the earth, while her fortunate 
citizens, delivered from all laborious and mercenary careS| 
would be supported by the contributions of subject nations^ 
and enabled to display, in their full extent, that taste for splen- 
dour and magnificence, that greatness of soul and superiority 
of genius, which justly entitled them to the empire of the 
world.* 

Allured by these extravagant and flattering jf^e sici- 
prospects of grandeur, the Athenians, in two sue- tion oppo. ' 
cessive assemblies, held at the short interval of ^^. ^X 

, , , . • ^ > Nicias. 

five days, agreed to the resolution of making war oiymp. 
against Sicily, and of raising such naval and ^^q^^^ 

* IsQcrat. de Pace. Andodd. Orat iii. p. 269, & Arigtoph. Vesp. yer. ^56. 
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militaxy force as seemed necessary for carrying it on wifb 
vigour and success. While they still deliberated on the 
latter object, the virtuous Nicias, who had been named 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the command of the project- 
ed armament, omitted nothing that prudence could suggest, 
and patriotism enforce, to deter his countrymen from such a 
dangerous and fatal design. On this memorable occasion, he 
threw aside his usual timidity, and divested himself of that 
rigid regard for established forms, which was natural to his 
age and character. Though the assembly was convened to 
determine the proportion of supplies and troops, and the means 
of collecting them with the greatest expedition and facility, he 
ventured, contrary -to ancient custom, to propose a different 
subject of debate; affirming, ** That the interest of Athens was 
concerned, not in providing the preparations for the Sicilian 
invasion, but in re-examining the expediency of the war. The 
assembly ought not to be moved by the arguments and entrea- 
ties of the persecuted ^gesteans, and fugitive.Leontines,'whom 
resentment had taught to exaggerate, and misery to deceive. 
Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and ambition to engage 
Athens in a design, perhaps altogether impracticable, and in 
the present juncture, pe€uliarly unseasonable; since it would 
be madness to excite the flames of a new war, before the ashe^ 
of the old were extinguished. The pleas of danger and self- 
defence were in the highest degree frivolous ; for, should the 
dreaded power of Syracuse be extended over the whole of Si- 
cily, the Athenians would have nothing to apprehend; this 
event would rather increase their security. In the actual 
state of the island, particular cities might be persuaded by 
fear, or interest, to court the protection of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy; but the victorious Syracuse would disdain to 
folfow the standard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generosity, subject the partial dic- 
tates of her pride to the general safety and honour of the Do- 
rian name, sound policy, however, would still prevent her from 
endangering the precarious empire which she had obtained 
over her neighbours, by strengthening the confederacy of 
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Peloponnesus, of which the avowed design was to give liberty 
and independence to all Grecian cities* Should every remote 
view of policy be disregarded, yet immediate fear would deter 
the Syacusans from provoking the resentment of Athens, the 
effects of which they had not as yet experienced, but which, 
being unknown, must appear the more formidable. It was 
evident, therefore, that the Sicilian expedition might be omit- 
ted without danger $ but if this enterprise, which had been 
hastily resolved on, were injudiciously executed, or if any of 
those misfortunes should happen, which are but too frequent 
in war, the Athenians would be exposed not only to danger^ 
but to disgrace and ruin. The result of such an important 
deliberation ought not to be committed to the rash decision of 
youthful levity 5 which viewed the Sicilian war, as it did every 
other object, through the delusive medium of hope, vanity, and 
ambition; and, totally disregarding the expense and danger 
to be incurred by the republic, considered only the profits of 
military command, which might repair the wreck of exhausted 
fortunes, and supply a new fund for the indulgence of extrava- 
gant and licentious pleasures. He had in his eye a youth of 
that description, the principal author of the expedition, who 
was surrounded by a numerous band of adherents, determined 
to applaud his discourse and to promote his measures. It 
became the wisdom and dignity of the assembly to resist with 
firmness that juvenile conspiracy. In such a dangerous crisis^ 
it was the duty of the president to dispense with ordinary 
forms, and to act, not merely as the instrument, but as the 
physician of a diseased republic. The question ought to be 
debated a second time ; and the Athenians ought to rescind the 
decree against Sicily, which had passed without suflScient ex- 
amination, in tiie absence of several aged and respectable 
counsellors.**' 

* Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 417, & seqq. The Sicilian expedition is unintemip. 
tedly related through the remainder of the sixth and seventh books of Thucy- 
dides. The collateral authority of Diodorus, Plutarch, and the orators, is of 
Ettle importance. 
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HU du- '^^ diflcourae iniBiediately called up Alcibiadety 

coune an. who^ presumuig on his credit wifli the aasemblyy 
^S!^^^ acknowledged, '< That he had aspired to the com- 
mand in Sicily, and that he thought himself justlj 
entitled to that honour. The extravagance of which he wag 
accused, had redounded to the jnx^t of his country ; since his 
magnificence at the Olympic games, however it might be tra- 
duced hy an abusive epithet, had extended the glory of Atheas, 
and deserved the admiration of Greece* His youtfi and inex- 
perience had effected what the policy of the wisest statesmas 
had often attempted in vain. A powerful confederacy had 
been formed against Sparta, even in the bosom of the Pelo- 
^nnesus ; and the t^ror of a domestic foe would long prevent 
the enmity of that rival state from interrupting the progress 
of Athenian grandeur. In an expedition, evidently directed 
to fliis glorious end, expense and danger ought not to be re- 
garded, since wealtii was usefully sacrificed to purchase vic- 
tory and renown $ and power was only to be preserved by 
seizing favourable opportunities to increase and confirm it. To 
the undertaking which he advised, no reasonable objection 
could be made; its expense would be furnished by the ^ges- 
teans, and other confederates ; and the danger could not be 
great, as Sicily, however extensive and populous, was inhab- 
ited by a promiscuous crowd of various nations, without arms 
or discipline, devoid of patriotism, and incapable of union."* 
Nicias ex- ^^^ assembly munnured applause, confirmed 
plains the tlieir former decree, and testified for the war, 
of the war. greater alacrity than before. Nicias perceived 
the violence of the popular current; still, however, 
he made one ineffectual effort to resist its force. << The success 
of an invader,'' he observed, '' commonly dep^ided on the 
weight and rapidity of his first unexpected impression, which 
confirmed the confidence of his friends, and excited dismay 
and terror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily must 
he undertaken in defiance of every difficulty and danger, it 

* Thucydid. p. 422—426. 
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ought tiJierefore to be carried into execntioii with the utmost 
vigour. Hie Albeniaftd might thus secure the assistance of 
Naxos and Catanay which were connected by affinity with the 
jBgesteans and Leoutines. But there remained seven cities^ 
and those far iiiore powerful, with which they must prepare 
to contend; particulsurly Selinus and Syracuse, places well 
provided with ships, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-arm* 
ed troops, and every object and resource most useful in defen- 
sive war. An armament simply naval would not be sufficient 
to cope with such a strength. Five thousand pikemen, with 
a proportional number of archers and cavalry, could not ren- 
der the invasion successful. After arriving in Sicily, the towns 
must be besieged or stormed; workmen, with all sorts of 
machines and implements, must be collected for those purpo- 
ses, and transported to an island from which, in the four 
winter months, a messenger could scarVrely return to Athens. 
This necessary train, which would greatly encumber tiie fleet 
and army, must be subsisted in a hostile country* Besides an 
hundred galleys, a great number of tenders and victuallers 
would be required for the expedition. To collect such an 
immense mass of war, demanded, doubtless, astonishing ar- 
dour and perseverance ; but if the Athenians intended to em- 
ploy a smaller force, he must in justice to his country and 
himself, decline accepting the command, since nothing less 
than what he had described could promise a hope of victory ^^ 
or prevent the certainty of defeat."* 

The last attempt of Nicias to dissuade his coun- 
trymen from this fatal enterprise, by magnifying ^^ns^pre- 
the difficulty of its execution, produced an opposite pare for 
effect. The obstacles, which were unable to *^ciiy "^ 
conquer, only animated the courage of the assem- oiymp, 
bly; and it was determined, that the generals a/ c. 415. 
should be invested with full authority to raise such 
sums of money, and to levy such a body of troops, as might 
ensure success to their arms. The domestic strength of the 

• Thucydid. p. 427—429. 
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Athenians was unequal to the greatness of the undertaking: 
proper agents were despatched to demand an extraordinary 
contribution from their dependant tributaries^ as well as to 
summon the reluctant assistance of their more warlike allies. 
These auxiliary squadrons were ordered to sail to Corcyra, 
in which rendezvous the Athenians, towards the middle of the 
summer^ were ready to join their confederates. 
^ The magnitude of the preparations increased the 

The mainu- . , ^- , » i. , - . x, 

tude of hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men m the 

tionl^'^^*' republic. The old expected that nothing could re- 
sist such a numerous and well-equipped armament 
The young eagerly seized an occasion to gratify their curiosi- 
ty and love of knowledge in a distant navigation, and to share 
the honours of such a glorious enterprise. The rich exulted 
in displaying their magnificence; the poor rejoiced in the 
immediate assurance of pay sufficient to relieve their present 
wants^"^ and in the prospect of obtaining by their arms the 
materials of future ease and happiness. Instead of finding 
any difficulty to complete the levies^ the great difficulty con- 
sisted in deciding the preference of valour and merit among 
those who solicited to serve; and the whole complement of 
forces, to be employed by sea and land^ consisted of chosen 
men.f 

The gene- Amidst tlic general alacrity felt, or at least ex- 
ral alacrity pressed, by people of all descriptions (for the dread 
o em ar . ^^ incurring public censure made several express 
what they did not feel,) Socrates^ alone ventured openly and 
boldly to condemn the expedition, and to predict the future 

• The most expert and able seamen received a drachma (seven-pence 
three farthingps) as daily pay, besides donatives from their respective captains. 
Thucydid. & Plut. 

t Thucydid. p. 430—433. 

* Plutarch joins Meton the Astrologer with Socrates. But the story of 
Meton, who pretended madness, burned his house, and entreated the Athe- 
nians, that, amidst his domestic misfortunes, he might not be deprived of the 
comfort of his only son, is inconsistent with the narrative of Thucydides, which 
proves, that instead of compelling reluctance, the^ was occasion to repress 
forwardness to embark. 
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calamities of bis country. But the authority of a ss^e was 
unable to check the course of tiiat enthusiasm, which had not 
been interrupted by the anniversary festival of Adonis, an 
ancient and melancholy rite, which inauspiciously returned 
a few days jKreceding the embarkation. During this dreary 
•ceremony, the streets of Athens were crowded with spectres 
clothed in funeral robes ^ the spacious domes and temples re- 
sounded with lugubrious cries; while the Grecian matrons 
marching in slow procession, tore their dishevelled hair, beat 
their naked bosoms, and lamented in mournful strains the un- 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favourite of Venus.* 

When the appointed day arrived, tiie whole in- 
habitants of Athens, whether citizens or strangers, ment sails 
assembled early in the Piraeus, to admire the great- ^^^^ . 
est armament ever collected in a Grecian harbour. 
An hundred galleys were adorned with all the splendour of 
naval pomp: the troops destined to embark, vied with each 
other in the elegance of their dress and the brightness of their 
arms: the alacrity painted in every face, and the magnificence 
displayed with profusion in every part of the equipage, repre- 
sented a triumphal show, rather than the stern image of war. 
But the solidity and greatness of the armament proved that it 
was intended for use, not for ostentation. Amidst this glare 
of external pageantry which accompanied the adventurous 
youths their friends and kinsmen could not suppress a few 
parting tears, when they considered the length of the voyage, 
the various dangers by flood and field, and the uncertainty 
of beholding again the dearest pledges of their affections. But 
these partial expressions of grief were speedily interrupted by 
the animating sound of the trumpet, which issued at once from 
an hundred ships, and provoked sympathetic acclamations 
from the shore. The captains then offered solemn prayers to 
the gods, which were answered by corresponding vows from 
the spectators: the customary libations were poured out in 
goblets of gold and silver; and after the triumphant psean had 

• Plut. in Nic. & Alciabiad. 
VOL. II. S5 
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been rang in fall choros, the whole fleet «t once set sail^ aii4 
contended for the prize of navftl skill and celerity, nntil they 
reached the lofty shores of £gina, from whence they rajoyed 
a prosperous navigation to the rendesvoos of thdr confederates 
at Corcynu* 

Aniiament -^* Corcyra the commanders reviewed the 
renewed at strength of the armament which consisted of an 
Corcyra. imni)|.ed and thirly-foor ships of war, with a pro- 
portional number ai transports and tenders. The heavj 
armed troops, exceeding Ave thousand, were attended with a 
competent body of slingers and archers. The army^i^n- 
dantly provided in every other article, was extremely deficient 
in horses, which amounted to no more than thirty. Bnt, at a 
moderate computation, we may estimate the whole military 
and naval strength, including, slaves and servants, at twenty 
thousand men. 

The Athe ^^^ ^^ powerful host, had the AOenians at 

luaiusaU ' once surprised and assailed the unp^^ared security 
cotSt rf^ of Syracuse, the expedition, however adventurous 
Italy. and inqprudent, might, p^iiaps, have been crowned 

with success. But the timid mariners of Greece 
would have trembled at the proposal of trusting such a nu- 
merous fleet on the broad expanse of the Ionian sea. They 
determined to cross the narrowest passage between Italy and 
Sicily, after coasting along the eastern shores of the former, 
untU they reached the Strait of Messina. That this design 
might be executed with the greater safety, they despatched 
three light vessels to examine Ae disposition of the Italian 
cities, and to solicit admission into their harbours. The 
greatest part of Magna 6r»cia had, indeed, been peopled by 
Dorians naturally hostUe to Athens. . But from one Italian 
city the Athenians had reason to expect a very favourable 
reception. The effeminate Sybaris had been demolished, as 
related abovef by the warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about 

• Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 432, & seqq. Plut in Nicia. Diodor. 1. xiu, p. 332. 
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tbe tiite thai the Atb«iiM8^ grovnng more powerfiil thsm 
tbeir imghbourti^ began to seize eY&py opportunity to extend 
Hhtir coloidea anil their deminion. GoTemed by such prin- 
€ifi»B, they could not kmg oy^look the happy situation of 
SybariSy near to which they early formed an establishment 
liiat assumed the name of Thurium, from a salubrious fountain 
of fresh water ;'^ and the colony was increased by a numerous 
mpply of emigrants^ wh(^ under Athenian leaders, sailed from 
Chreece thirteen years before the Peloponnesian war«t 

The amament at Corcjra, whateyer jealousy Atereg^- 
its power might create in oflier cities, was entitled pf^i^^^i,^' 
to the gratitude of Thurinm ; presuming on which the luliaa 
the commanders, without waiting the retinm of th© ^^^^*' 
advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three divisions, 
to the Italian coast But neither the ties of consai^inity, 
nor the duties acknowledged by colonies towards their parent 
state, could prevail on the suspicious Thuvians to open their 
gates to the A&<mians, even to furnish them with a market. 
The towns of Tarentum and Locris prohibited them the use of 
their harbours, and relEused to supply them with water; an4 
Hiey coasted the whole extent of the shore, from the promon- 
tory of lapygiiHn to ihat of Rhegium, bef<»re any one dtf 
would allow tbem to purchase the commodities of _^ . 
which ikey were in want. The magistrates oi alone sup- 
Rh^mn granted this favour, but they granted ^^^^^. 
nothing more; notwitiistanding the earnest soli- ket. 
citations, of ^cBiiades, and his colleagues, who 
exhorted tiiem, as a colony of Eubcea, to assist their brethren 
of Lemitium, whose republic the Athenians had determined to 
rerOstaUish and to defend.^ 

WhUe the arm ament continued at Rh€ginm, they 
were infKH^med by vessels which bad be^n purpose- lAfonnedof 
ly despatched bom Corcyra, that the iBgesteans, ^« »^^<^ 

* OMfuurmr cwco t§fi »PWS 0cwpuw. Diodor. 1« jdL p. 395. 
f SuicLadvoc Lysiac* 
% Thucydid. p. 443. 
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of the JE. notwillifltanding the boasted aocoants lately ghreii 
*^*"***"* of their riches, possessed only thirty talents in 

their treasury. This disagreeable intdligenoe, 
bentemi' together with tiie disappointment of assistance 
tike mode (^m imy Italian city, occasioned a council of war, 
onthewar. to consMer what measures ought to be pursued in 

the Sicilian expedition. It was the opinion of 
Niciais, ^ that the JEgesteans ought to be furnished witii that 
proportion of ships only, the charges of which they were able 
to defray; and that the Athenian fleet having settled either by 
arms or by persuasion, the quarrels between them and then* 
neighbours, should return to their own harbours, after sailing 
along the coast of Sicily, and displaying to the inhabitants of 
that island both their inclination and their power to protect 
the weakness of their allies*" 

Alcibiades declared, ** That it would be shameful and igno- 
minious to dissolve such a powerful armament, without per- 
forming some exploit worthy the renown of the republic i that, 
by the prospect of immediate and efiSectual support, the inferior 
cities might easily be alienated from their reluctant confe- 
deracy with Selittos and Syracuse; after which the war ou^t 
to be carried on with the utmost vigimv against those repub- 
lics, unless they re-established the Leontines in thmr territory, 
and gave complete satisfaction to the injured ^gesteans.*' 
Judicious Lamachus not only approved the active councils 

advice of of Alcibiades, but proposed a measure still more 
^'^^^^ "*' enterprising. <* The Athenians ought not to waste 
time in unimportant objects. Instead of striking at tlie ex- 
tremities, they ought to assault at once the heart and strength 
of the enemy. If they immediately attacked Sju^acuse, it 
would not only be the first, but the last city, which they 
would have occasion to besiege. Nor could the attempt fail, 
if undertaken without delay, before the Sjpticusans had time 
to recollect themselves, and to provide for their own defence; 
and while the Athenian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, 
enjoyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes. '^ 
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This advice^ which does equal honofar to the Advice of 
spirit and good sense of Lamachns^ was rejected Lamachus 
by the timidity of Nlcias, and probahly by the ^'^J^^^ 
Tamty of Alcibiadei^. The latter perceived a flattering oppor^ 
tanity of exhausting all the resources of his eloquence and in- 
trigue to get possession of the dqiendant cities, before he 
illustrated the gl<»*y of his arms in the siege of Syracuse. The 
fleet sailed from Rhegium to execute his jdan, which was 
adopted by his colleagues, as forming tiie middle between the 
extremes of their respective opinions. A considerable detach- 
ment was sent to examine the preparations and the strength 
of Syracuse, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to 
all the captives and strangers confined within its walls. : 

With another detachment Alcibiades sailed to Xlcibiades 
Naxos, and persuaded the inhabitants to. accept takes Ca- 
the alliance of Athens. The remainder of tiie ar- ^tagem. 
mament proceeded to Gatana, which reflised to 
admit the ships into the harbour, or the troops into the city. 
But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the Cataneans allowed him 
to address the assembly, and propose his demands. The art- 
ful Athenian transported the populace, and even the magis« 
trates tiiemselves, by the harmony and force of his eloquence ; 
the citizens flocked from ev^y quarter, to hear a discourse 
which was purposely protracted for several hours | the soldiers 
forsook their posts; and the enemy, who had prepared to avail 
themselves of this negligence, burst through the unguarded 
gates, and became masters of the city. Those of the Cataneans 
who were most attached to the interestt of Syracuse, fortu- 
nately escaped death by the celerity of their flight The rest 
accepted the proffered friendship of the Athenians. This suc- 
cess would probably have been followed by the surrender of 
Messen^, which Alcibiades had filled with distrust ^^ i^^, 
and sedition. But when the plot was ripe for exe- gues in 
cution,"^ the man who had contrived, andwho alone 

* Thucydides says, ^ When Alcibiades knew that he should be banished, 
he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syracuse, who im- 
mectiately put them to death/' Thucydid. p. 462. We shott fiee hereafter 
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could oondiict it, was disqualified ficom serving hia cduntry. 
The arrival of the Sataminiaii galley recalled Alcibiades to 
Athens, that he migfat stand trial for his life. 
He is un- ^* would be improper to suspend the course of 

aeuonabijr an interesting narrative, by deseribing the causes 
AOiens. ^^ ^^^ circumstances of this unexpected event, if ttey 
were not immediatdy connected vrith the subae- 
quent history of the Sicilian expedition, |ind with the fiitore 
fortune of the Athenians, who, after engaging, by the advice 
of one man, in the most romantic schemes of conquest which 
the madness of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injndici- 
onsly arrested tiie activity cf tiiat man in the execntion of 
such extram^inary designs, as oflRsred no chance of success 
but in the wonderM resources of his singular and eccentric 
The cause S^ni^* I^ happened, tiiat on the night preceding 
ofhisrecall. the intended navigation to Sicily, all the statues of 
Mercury, which had been erected in the A&enian streets, as 
the boundaries of different edifices and tenements, were thrown 
down, broken^ and defaced. One only image of the god, of 
uncommon ease and beauty, was saved frmn the general 
wreck; it was afb^wards called the static of Andocides, as it 
stood bef<n*e the house of flie Atiienian orator of that name. 
This daring insult was fin^ ascribed to the wicked artifices of 
the Corinthians, who, it was suf^posed, migfat employ such 
an abominable and sacrilegious contrivance, to deter Hxe 
Athenian armament from sailing against their colony and 
kinsmen of Syracuse. But the enemies of Aldbiades availed 
AemselTes of tiie impious, levity^ of I^ms character, to direct 

gtill rdote fktal consequences of hU fesenlxaent against hU couatry* But no> 
thing cari nuire strongly test the turpitude of his character. 

• Democritus, the chief promoter of the Atomic philosophy, was younger 
than Anaxagoras, and elder than Socrates. His scholars, Diagoras and Pro- 
tagoras, propagated his wild system at Athens, towards the commencement 
of the PelopOMiesian war. Whether Alcihiades embraced the barren doc- 
trines of that miserable sect, or adhered to the divine philosophy c^ his mas- 
ter Socrates, or, more probably, tuctuated between them, he must, im all 
cases alike, have been obnoxious to the suspicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo^ 
1. Ixv. p. 703. Sext Empiric. 1. la. 11« Laett I U* in Demoorit. Socrat & 
Protag. 
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the popular storm against the head of their detested foe. On 
the evidence of slares, he was accused of having treated, with 
rude familiaritjTy Qther adored images of the gods; and Thes- 
saltts, the degenera4» son of the magnanimoits Cimon^ im- 
peached hun of impiety towards the goddesses Ceres and 
Proserpine, whose awful ceremonies he had polluted and pro- 
faned ; assuming, though uninitiated, the names and robes of 
the high priest, calUng Polytion (in whose house this scanda- 
lous scene had been represented) the torch-bearer, Theodoras 
the herald, and treating his other licentious cprnpimions as 
sacred brethren and holy ministers of those mysterious rites.* 

Such an atrocious accusation alaraied the terrors ^^ -^ ^ 
of the Athenians ; one assembly was summoned ed with im- 
after another; and the panic became the more ^^ei^om 
general, when it was understood that, during the oiymp. 
same night in which the statues had been mutilated, a. c. 415. 
a body of Peloponne»an troops had marched to- 
wards the isthmus of Corinth. In the confused imagination 
of the vulgar, it was possible to unite the incompatible interests 
of superstition and of freedom ; and they were persuaded by 
Androcles, and other artful demagogues, that the profanation 
of the mysteries, the defacing of the statues of Mercury, the 
movement of the Peloponnesian troops, all announced a con- 
spiracy to demolish the established form of popular govern- 
ment, the safety of which had, ever since the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidie, formed an object of universal and most anxious 
solicitude* 

Alcibiades defended himself, with his usual elo- j^^ ^^g 
quence and address, against the malignity of a ces of his 
charge unsupported by any adequate evidence. *^^^^"*- 
The soldiers and sailors, whose eagerness already grasped 
the conquest of Sicily^ interceded for the deliverance of their 
commander, whom they regarded as the soul o*f that glorious 
enterprise* A thousand Argives and Mantin»ans who had 
enlisted on this occasion, under the Athenian banners, de- 
clared their unwillingness to sail^ unless they were accompa- 

* Plutarch, in Alcibiad. 
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nied by Aldbiades, wliose valour and abilities alone had 
determined them to engage in such an important but dang<»rous 
service. This powerful combination in his favour disappointed 
the present hopes, without disconcerting the future measures 
of his enemies. They perceived that, were he brought to an 
immediate trial, it would be impossible to obtain sentence 
against him ; but thaCt, were his person and influence removed 
•to a distance from Athens, every thing might be hc^d from 
the weakness, inconstancy, and credulity of the populace. It 
was therefore determined by this perfi^us cabal, tiiat such 
orators as had hitherto disguised, under the mask of friend- 
ship or admiration, tiieir envy and hatred of Alcibiades, 
should declare in full assembly, ** that it would be inconsistent 
with the clearest dictates of prudence and propriety, to involve 
in the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a citizen 
who had been elected general by the unanimous suBlpoge of 
his country, and whose presence was eagerly demanded by 
the affectionate ardour of his troops. The chaises against 
him deserved, doubtless to be seriously examined; but the 
present was not a proper time for such an investigation, which 
must blunt the courage of his followers, and interrupt the ser- 
vice of the republic. Let him sail therefore for Sicily, and at 
his return home he will either vindicate his innocence, or suffer 
the punishment of his guilt'' Alcibiades perceived the pmson 
concealed under this affected lenity, and testified his reluctance 
to leave behind him such abundant materials for the malice of 
informers. But his petition for an immediate trial was re- 
jected by the assembly- He therefore set saU, probably flat- 
tering himself, that by the glory and success of his arms, he 
would silence the clamours, at least defeat the machinations 
of his accusers. 

Favoured ^"^ ^^^ expectation was unfortunately dtsap- 

by popular pointed. In a republican government, it is not 
more easy to excite than it is difficult to appease, 
the fermentation of public discontents, especially if occasioned 
by any real or pretended diminution of freedom. The removal 
of Alcibiades gave full scope to the ebullitions of popular 
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frenzy. The Athenians were continually assembled to inquire 
into the violation of the statues. Many respectable citizens 
were seized on suspicion, because they had, on former occa- 
sions, discovered principles hostile to the wild extravagance 
of democracy. Others Were imprisoned on the evidence of 
Teucer, an obscure stranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public disorder opened a 
door to private vengeance. Every individual was desirous 
to see his personal enemies among the number of state crimi- 
nals: and his resentment was invited falsely to accuse them, by 
an injudicious decree of the assembly, offering high rewards 
to those who should denounce the guilty, and even to the guilty 
themselves, who should denounce their associates. 

Among the persons who had been seized on xiciblades 
suspicion, was the crafty and intriguing TimsBus, escapes to 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the olymp. 
same whose statue of Mercury had escaped the ^^'J^'a^k 
general mutilation. The known character of these 
men naturaUy marked them out as peculiar victims of popular 
fury. As they were confined in the same prison, they had an 
opportunity of communicating their apprehensions, and of 
contriving means of safety. Timseus persuaded his friend, 
(for the ties of common danger create between knaves a tern* 
porary friendship,) that it would be weakness to die by a 
false accusation, when he might save himself by a lie. Ando- 
cides turned informer. The prisoners whom he named were 
banished or put to death. The rest were set at liberty. The 
absent, among whom was Alcibiades, were recalled to stand 
trial. But they did not obey the summons sent them by the 
Salaminian galley. The wanderings and misfortunes of more 
obscure names are unknown. Alcibiades escaped to Thurium, 
and afterwards to Argos ; and when he understood that the 
Athenians had set a price on his head, he finally took refuge 
in Sparta ; where his active genius seized the first opportuni- 
ty to advise and promote those fatal measures, which, while 
vol. II. 36 
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tbey gratified his private resentmenty occasioned the ruin of his 
country.* 

Languid '^^ removal of Alcibiades soon appeared in the 

operations languid operations of the Athenian armament. 
inSicUy. rpijg cautious timidity of Nicias, supported by 
wealth, eloquence and authority, gained an absolute ascendant 
over the more warlike and enterprising character of Lamachus, 
whose poverty exposed him to contempt. Instead of making 
a bold impression on Selinus or Syracuse, Nicias contented 
himself with taking possession of the unimportant colony of 
Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid under contribution some places 
of smaller note, and obtained thirty talents from the JEgeste- 
ans, which, added to the sale of the booty, furnished about 
thirty thousand pounds sterling,! a sum that might be usefully 
employed in the prosecution of an expensive war. But this 
advantage did not compensate for the courage inspired into 
the Syracusans by delay, and for the dishonour sustained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unsuccessful attempts against 
Hybla and Himera, as well as for their dejection at being 
confined, during the greatest part of the summer, in tiie inac- 
tive quarters of Naxos and Catana. 

Nicias de- ^^^ impatience of the Athenians murmured 

termines to against those dilatory and ignoble proceedings, 
recuse. ^ which appeared altogeth«* unsuited to the great- 
ness of their armament, the generous spirit witii 
which they felt themselves animated, and the ancient glory of 
the republic. Nicias, resisting the wary dictates of his own 
fear or foresight, determined to gratify the inclination of his 
troops, by the vigour of his winter campaign. The con- 

* Plut. in Alcibiad. & Isocratea^ and Lynaa, in the Orations for and af^nst 
the son of Alcibiades. Several facts and circumstances are differently repre- 
sented in the orations of Andocides; but that orator was a party concerned* 
and his misrepresentation of the best attested facts leaves bim no credit in 
those that are more powerful. 

t Thirty talents from the JEgesteans^ amount to - - £ ^fi^^ 
The sale of slaves, &c 23,250 

Sum £ 29,062 
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quest of Syracuse, agaifist which he intended to lead tiiem, 
might well excite the emulation of the combatants, since 
that powerful city formed the main obstacle to their ambi- 
tion, and the principal bulwark not only of Sicily, but of 
the Italian and African shores. 

Ancient Syracuse, of which the ruined grandeur 
is still worthy of regard, was situate on a spa- o/S^city! 
cious promontory, washed on three sides by the 
sea,. and defended on the west by abrupt and almost inac- 
cessible mountains. The town was built in a triangular 
form, whose summit may be conceived at the lofty moun- 
tains Epipol^. Adjacent to these natural fortifications, the 
western or Inland division of the city was distinguished by 
the name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a mag- 
nificent temple of that flattering divinity. The triangle 
gradually widening towards the base, comprehended the vast 
extent of Achradina, reaching from the northern shore of the 
promontory to the southern island Ortygia. This small 
island, composing the whole of modem Syracuse, formed 
but the third and least extensive division of the ancient; 
which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in circuit, en- 
riched by a triple harbour, and peopled by above two hun*- 
dred thousand warlike citizens, or industrious slaves."^ 

When the Syracusans heard the first rumours of Temper of 
the Athenian invasion, they despised, or afiected the Syracu- 
to despise them, as idle lies invented to amuse *^^' 
the ignorance of the populace. The hostile armament had ar- 
rived at Rhegium before they could be persuaded by the wis- 
dom of Hermocrates, to provide against a danger which their 
presumption painted as imaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached the Italian 
coast; when they beheld his numerous fleet commanding the 
sea of Sicily, and ready to make a descent on their defenceless 
island, they were seized with a degree of just terror and alarm 
proportional to their false security. They condemned their 
former incredulity and indifference, which had been nourished 

* Strabo, p. 266, & seqq^. & Thucydid. passim. L vi. 
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by flie interested adolation of llie demagogue Atimiagons, 
who Tainly assured fliem tiiat tiie strragUi of Syracuse was 
sufficient not only to defy tiie assaults, but to restrain Ae at- 
tempts of any Grecian foe. Frmn the heights of presomp- 
tion, they plunged into the depths of despair, and their spirits 
were, with difficulty, restored by the animating voice of H«r- 
mocrates, who was not more prudent in prosperity than in- 
trepid in danger.* 

They iiMult •''^ ^ exhortations they were encouraged to 
the Athe- make ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to 
°'*'^ strengthen their garrisons, and to summon the as- 

sistance of their allies. These measures were undertaken 
with ardour, and carried on with unremitting activity ; and 
the dilatory operations of the enemy not only removed the re- 
cent terror and trepidation of the Syracusans, but inspired 
them with unusual firmness. They requested tiie generals, 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen, to lead them 
to Catana, that they might attack the hostile camp. Their 
cavalry harassed thie Athenians by frequent incursions, b^t 
np their quarters, intercepted their convoys, destroyed thdr 
advanced posts, and even proceeded so neah* to the main body, 
that they were distinctly heard demanding with loud insults. 
Whether those boasted lords of Greece had left their native 
country, that they tnigfat form a precarious settlement at the 
foot of Mount JEtna ?t 

ProvoTced by these indignities, and excited by 
oWicSs for ^^^ impatient resentment of bis own troops, Nicias 
getting-pos- was still restrained from an open attack on Syra- 
^nicuse. ^"®® ^V *® difficulties attending that enterpriiSc. 
The distance between Catana and the Sidlfan 
capital was more than thirty miles 5 but, after the most pros- 
perous voyage, the Athenians could not expect, without ex- 
treme danger, to make a descent on the fortified coast of a 

♦ Thucydid. p. 436, & «eqq. 

t Plutarch. The sn^r is differently expressed in Thucydides : « Whether 
they had not come to gain a settlement for themselves in 9. foreign country, 
father than to replace the Leontines in their ovm P" Thucydid. p. 455. 
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powerfiil and vigilant enemy. If they determined to march by 
land^ they mast be harassed by the numerous cavalry of Sy- 
racuse^ which actually watched their motions, and with whose 
activity, in a broken and intricate country, the strength of 
heavy-armed troops was exceedingly ill-qualified to contend. 
To avoid botii inconveniences, Nicias employed a stratagem* 
A citizen of Catana, whose subtle and daring genius, pre- 
pared alike to die or to deceive, ought to have preserved his 
name from oblivion, appeared in Syracuse as a deserter from 
his native city 5 the unhappy fate of which, in being subjected 
to the imperious commands, or licentious disorder of the Athe- 
nians, he lamented with perfidious tears, and with the plain- 
tive accents of well-dissembled sorrow. **J5fe was not the 
only man who bewailed, witii filisd compassion, the misfor- 
tunes and ignominy of his country. A numerous body of Ca- 
taneans, whose resentment was repressed by fear, longed to 
take up arms, that they might deliver themselves from a dis- 
graceful yoke, and punish the cruel tyranny of the invaders. 
Nor could the design fail of success, if Syracuse should second 
their generous ardour. The Athenians, so liberally endowed 
with courage and ambition, were destitute of wisdom imd of 
discipline. They spumed the restraints of a military life; 
their posts were forsaken, their ships unguarded; they dis- 
dained the duties of the camp, and indulged in the pleasures 
of the city. On an appointed day it would be easy for the Sy- 
racusans, assisted by the conspirators of Catana, to attack 
them unprepared, to mount their undefended ramparts, to de- 
molish theUr encampment, and to burn their fleet." This daring 
proposal well corresponded witli the keen sentiments of re- 
venge which animated the inhabitants of Syracuse. The day 
was named; the plan of the enterprise was concerted, and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the hopes, and 
to confirm the resolution, of his pretended associates. 

The success of this intrigue gave the utmost sa- ^^^ 
tisfaction to Nicias, whose armament prepared to through the 
sail for Syracuse on the day appointed by the in- the Syracu- 
habitants of that city for assaulting, with their sans. 
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whole force, the Athenian camp. Already had they marched 
with this view, to the fertUe plain of Leontium, when, after 
twelve hours sail, the Athenian fleet arrived in the great har- 
bour, disembarked their troops, and fortified a camp without 
the western wall, near to the celebrated temple of Olympian 
Jupiter; a situation which had been pointed out by some Sy- 
racusan exiles, and which was well adapted to every purpose 
of accommodation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of 
Syracuse, proceeding to the walls of Catana, had discovered, 
to their infinite regret, the departure of the Athenians. The 
unwelcome intelligence was conveyed, with the utmost expe- 
dition, to the infantry. Who immediately marched back to pro- 
tect Syracuse. The rapid return of the warlike youth restored 
the courage of the aged Syracusans. They were joined by the 
forces of Ciela, Selinus, and Camarina ; and it was determined, 
without loss of time, to attack the hostile encampment.*'* 
NicUs de- ^^^^ ^ *^^ ^*y® elapsed before the Athenians 

feats the gave them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
in iTbattl^ two armies prepared to engage, respectively in- 
oi^p. flamed by resentment and ambition; the one formi- 

A. c. 415. dable from courage and numbers, the other elated 
by superior discipline and habitual victory. The 
Syracusan generals drew up their troops, sixteen, and the 
Athenians only eight, deep : but the latter bad, in their camp, 
a body of reserve, which was kept ready for action on the first 
signal. Nicias went round the ranks, exhorting his soldiers 
by a short discourse, in which be observed, ^' that the strength 
of their present preparations was better fitted to inspire con- 
fidence, than the most eloquent speech vdth a weak army, es- 
pecially as they contended against the Syracusans, a promis- 
cuous crowd, whose presumption was founded on inexperience, 
and whose desultorious ardour, however successful in predatory 
incursions, would yield to the first shock of regular war. They 
fought, indeed, in defence of their city ; so did the Athenians 
and their allies, whom nothing but military valour and success 

• Thucjrdid. p. 445-457. 
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could restore in safely to their respective countries."* Having 
thus spoken, he led his troops to liie enemy, who did not de- 
cline the engagement. The light-armed archersf skirmished 
in the van ; the priests brought forth the accustomed sacrifices ; 
the trumpets summoned for a general charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued Cause of 
with perseverance for several hours. Both sides . ^"^ ^ ®* • 
were animated by every principle that can inspire and urge 
the utmost vigour of exertion, and victory was still doubtful, 
when a tempest suddenly arose, accompanied with unusual 
peals of thunder. This event, which little affected the Athe- 
nians, confounded the unexperienced credulity of the enemy, 
who were broken and put to flight. Nicias restrained the 
eagerness of his men in the pursuit, lest they should be exposed 
to danger from a body of twelve hundred Syracusan cavalry, 
who had not eugaged in the battle, but who impatiently watch- 
ed an opportunity to assault the disordered phalanx. The 
Syracusans escaped to their city, and tlie Athenians returned 
to their camp. In such an obstinate conflict, the vanquished 
lost two hundred and sixty, the victors only fifty men ; num- 
bers that might occasion much surprise, if we reflected not 
that, to oppose the offensive weapons used hy antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece (in every circumstance so unlike the 
miserable and naked peasants of modern Europe whose lives 
are sacrificed without defence, as without remorse, fo the am- 
bition of men whom the Greeks wouU have styled tyrants) 
being armed with the helmet and cuirass, the ample buckler, 
tiie firm corslet, and the manly greaves, they often displayed 
their skill, their courage, and their love of liberty, at a very 
small expense of human blood. 

The voyage, the encampment, jlnd the battle, 
employed the dangerous activity, and gratified the nians return 

• Thucydid. p. 458 & 459. 

f Thucydides mentions, besides the archers (f olofot), the ju^otfoxo* and 
e^iv^ovtjtai, « the throwers of stones and slingers." P. 449. They were all 
^(Xee, as he says immediately below. 
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to Catana impetuous ardour of the Athenians^ but did not fa- 
and Naxos. (.jiiiig^te the conquest of Syracuse. Without more 
powerful preparations^ Nicias despaired of taking the place 
either by assault, or by a regular siege* Soon after his victory, 
he returned with the whole armament to Naxos and Catana ^ a 
measure which sufficiently proves fliat the late enterprise had 
been undertaken, not in consequence of any permanent system 
of operations formed by llie general, but in compliance with 
the ungovernable"^ temper of his troops, whose principles of 
military subordination were confined to the field of battle. 

* Without attendinc^ to this cii^umstance, the conduct of Grecian generak 
must, on many occasions, appear altogether unaccountable. The same ob- 
servation applies to modem history preceding the peace of Munster. The 
famous war of thirty years, wluch ended at that peace, laid the great founda- 
tion for the exact military aubonUnation which distinguishes the present cen- 
tury. See Pere Bougeant, Histoire de la Guerre de 30 Ans. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Freparaiiom for the enmmg Cmnpmgn.—Tke Mhemtms begin the 
Siege with Vigour. — JDistrese cmd Sedition in Syracuse4 — Arri- 
val of Gylippm — who drfeats the Athenians^ — Transactions in 
Crreece.'^A second Armament arrives at Syracuser-^-'Its first ope- 
rations mccessfid.-'-^The Athenians defeated.-^Prepare to raise 
the Siegej^^Naval engagement in the Great Harhour^-^'Despon- 
dency of the Athenians.'-^ Stratagem of Herm4)cratesj--'The Athe- 
nians raise their Camp. — Melancholy firmness of Nicias. — De- 
mosthenes Ceqnttdates.'^Nicias Surrenders.-^Crud Treatment of 
the Athenian Captives.-^ Singular Exception, 

NiciAs had reason to hope that his victory over -^^^^^^ ^^^ 
tiie Syracilsans would procure him respect and p^es for 
assistance from the inferior states of Sicily. His ^^f^^ 
eihissaries were diffused oVer that island and the x<^i- ^* 
neighbouring coai^t of Italy. Messengers were 
sent to Tuscany, where !Pisa and other cities had been found* 
cd by Greek colonies.* An embassy was despatched to Car- 
tbage, the rival and enemy of Syracuse. Nicias gave orders 
to collect materials for circumvallation ; iron, bricks, aAd all 
necessary stores. He demanded hon^es from the jEgesteans | 
and required from Athens reinforcements, and a large pecu-* 
niary supply; neglecting nothing that might enable him to 
open the ensuing campaign with vigour and effect.f 

• Stmbo, p. 243, & p. 283, & seqq. 

f It is remarkable, that though Nicias, after the removal of Alcibiades, en- 
joyed the principal, or rather sole command of the army, he acted quite con- 
trary to the opinion which he had declared at the commencement of th6 
expedition. The plan which he pursued was thftt ci Alcibiades, not hi»' 
own: the views of the banished general stiU actuated the army; but the 
trdent spirit was withdrawii) that could alone aiford the hope of succesft^ 
vol. II. 37 
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^ „ WhUc the Afhenians thus prepared for the at- 

The Syr^" 

cusanspre- tack of Syracuse, the citizens of that capital dis- 

pare for de- played equal activity in providing for their own 
defence. By the^dvice of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himself, Heraclides, anlT'Sicanus ; three, instead of 
fifteen generals. The commanders newly elected, both in 
civil and military affairs, were invested with unlimited power, 
which was usefully employed to purchase or prepare arms, 
daily to exercise the troops, and to strengthen and extend the 
fortifications of Syracuse. They likewise despatched ambas- 
sadors to the numerous cities and republics with which they 
had been connected in peace, or allied in war, to solicit the 
continuance of their friendship, and to counteract the danger- 
ous designs of the Athenians. 

Both pap- ^^^ importance of the city Camerina, situate 

ties court on the southem coast of Sicily, demanded the 
shfpofSie presence of Hermocrates himself. The Cameri- 
Camerine- neans had 'given a very feeble and reluctant assis- 

ans 

oivmp. tance to their allies of Syracuse ; and the orator 

A^*"r^'4i5 Euphemus employed all the weight of his abilities 
to unite them to the Athenian confederacy. An 
assembly being summoned, Hemiocrates informed them, 
<< That a desire to prevent the deception of the Camerineans, 
Arguments ^^^ ^® dread of the Athenian power, had oc- 
oftheSyra- casioned his present journey. That restiess and 
^'***^* ambitious nation, which had so often kindled the 

flames of war on the continent of Greece, had lately sailed to 
Sicily, under pretence of re-establishing the affairs of the 
Leontines and the JEgesteans^ but from motives far more 
selfish, which it was easy to conjecture, and impossible to 
mistake. Their real and principal design was to sow dissen- 
sion and disagreement among the Sicilian states, which, 
fighting singly, might be successively subdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or simplicity believe, that the Athenians 
should undertake a voyage to vindicate the freedom of JEgesta; 
they who oppressed, with all the rigours of slavery, the unhap- 
py islanders of Eubcea^ by whom JEgesta had been built, and 
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firom whom its inhabitants were descended ! Under pretence 
of delivering from the tyranny of the Great King, the Greeks 
of Asia, of the Hellespont^ of Thrace, and of the JEgsean, 
they had conquered and enslaved those various countries. 
They actually employed the same perfidious contrivance 
against the safety of the Sicilians; but he trusted that their 
present undertaking, though carried on with equal artifice^ 
would be attended with very different success; and that they 
would learn by fatal experience, to distinguish between the 
effeminate lonians and Hellespontines, whose minds had been 
enfeebled and debased by the Persian yoke, and the magnani- 
mous Dorians of Sicily, the genuine offspring of Pelopon- 
nesus, the source of valour and of liberty.*'* 

Euphemus, the Athenian, repelled with force of the 
and spirit, these reproachful accusations. <<The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, not less advan- 
tageous to themselves than honourable to the parent state. 
The g^ieral interest of Greece required that the same repub- 
lic which at first had so bravely established, should still con- 
tinue to maintain, the national independence. They who 
afford protection, must assume authority ; but this authority 
flie Athenians had exerted in a manner essential to their own 
and to the public safety. If they had subjected the neigidiQur- 
ing coasts and islands, their interest might justify that odious 
but necessary measure ; and the same dictates oi sound policy 
which induced them to conquer and to enslave the Hellespontine 
and Asiatic Greeks, would engage them to emancipate and 
to deliver the oppressed Sicilians. To this office they were 
invited by the Leontines and JEgesteans ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendship and consanguinity ; 
to this enterprise they were determined by the strongest of 
all motives, a well-grounded fear lest the inhabitants of Sicily 
(whose numbers and distance rendered it impossible for Athens 
to subdue, far less to retain tiiem in subjection) should fall a 
prey to the watchful encroachments of Syracuse, and thus 

* Thttcydid. 1, vi, p. 463, & seqq. 
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become an acceasdon to the PdoponnesiAn oonfisderacj*'^ The 
Gamerineans dreaded the distant ambition of Atlnmi^ hut 
dreaded still more the neighbouring hostility of Syracvflo* 
Their fears dictated a reply in friendly aad 
S^*del respectftil terms; but they craved leave to pre- 
tennine to serve a neutrality between flie contending powers 
neutnU^. hoping by tiiis expedient, to divert tiie resentmcait 

of either^ yet to defeat the designs of both. 
Tlie Athe- Meanwhile Ike expected reinforcements arrived 
niansare from Athens, In addition to his original force, 
^d b^ Nicias had likewise collected a body of six hundred 
the siege cavalry, and the sum of four hundred talents ; and, 
^ympf ^' in the eighteenth summer oi tiie war^ the activity 
»!• 3- of the troops and workmen had coqapleted all ne- 

cessary preparations for undertaking Hxe siege of 
Syracuse* The Athenian annament enjoyed a prosperous 
voys^e to the northern harbour of Trogile, and the troops 
were no sooner disembarked than they,^ei2ed an. opportanity 
for signalizing their valour against a body of seven hundred 
men, who marched to reinforce the garrison oi Labdalas; aa 
important fortress situate on the highest of the mannteins 
which overlook and command the city. Three hund^red Syra- 
cusans were killed in the pursuit; the rest took re&ge behind 
their walls ; the castle of Labdalus was taken, and strwgly 
guarded by the victors*^ The plan which Nicias embraced 
for conquering the city, was to draw a waU on either side 
from the neighbourhood of Labdalus, towards the port of 
Trogile on the north, and towards a bay two leagues in 
circumference, justly called the Great Harbour, on the soutii. 
IjFhen these circumvallations had surrounded the place by 
land, he expected, by his numerous fleet, to block up tiie wide 
exent of the Syra^^usan harbours. The whole strength of tho 
Athenian armament was vigorously directed to thisi service; 
and, as all necessaiy materials had been provided with duis 
attention, the works rose with a rapidity which surprised and 
terrified the besieged. Their former, as well as their recent 
defeat, det^red them from opposing the enemy in a general 
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engagement; but the adyice of Hermocrates persuaded ttieai 
to raise walls, which mig^t traverse iind interrupt those of the 
Athenians.'^ The imminent danger ui^ed the captivity of the 
ivorkmen; the hostile bulwarks approached c^ach other; fre- 
quent skirmishes ensued^ in one of which the brave Lamachus 
mfortunately fell a victim to his rash valour ;f but the Athe* 
nian troops maintained their usual superiority. 

Encouraged by success, Nicias pushed the ene- Distressand 
my with vigour. The Syracusans lost hopes of sedi^nin 
defending tiieir new works, or of prevmting the ^>^^*^®- 
complete circnmvallation of their city ; and this despair was 
increased by the abundant supplies which arrived from all 
quart^ to the besiegers, while the interest of Syracuse seem- 
ed to be universally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice 
of hear allies. In the turbulent democracies of Greece, the 
moment of public danger comiponly gavie the signal for do- 
mestic sedition. The populace clsunoured witii their usual 
Kcentiousness, against the incapadiy or perfidy of "their 
leaders, to whom^ alone ^kej ascribed their misfortunes. New 
generals were named in the room of Hermocrates and his col*- 
leagues; and this injudicious change increased the calamitteu 
of Syracuse, wUch at length prepared ta capitulate.;!^ 

While the assembly deUberated .conceming the ^^ g 
execution ot a measure, which, however disgrace- cusans un. 
fill, was declared to be necessioy, a Corinthian ^l^v^dby 
galley, commanded by Gon^lus, entered the cen- their Pelo* 
tral harbour of Qrtygia^ whic^ being strongly for-. aSes!^** 
tUed, and p^ietrating into the heart of the city, <>^fi^ 
served as the principal and most secure station a.c.414. 
for the Syracttsan fleet. The news immediately 
reached the ass^nbly, and all ranks of men eagerly (^wded 
sround Gongylus the Corinthian, that they might learn Hie 
cause of his voyage, and the intentions of their Peloponnesian 
allies. Gongylus announced a speedy and effectual relief to 

* ThuG^did. L vi. p. 482, & seqq. f Plutarch, in Nicift, 

t Thucydid. p, 487, 
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flie berieged cily.* He acquainted the Syracasans, that the 
embassy, sent the preceding year, to crave the asristance of 
Peloponnesus, bad been crowned with success. His own coun- 
trymen bad warmly embraced the cause of their kinsmen, and 
most respectable colony. They had fitted out a considerable 
fleet, the arrival of which might be expected every hour. The 
Lacedemonians, also, had sent a small squadron, and the 
whole armament was conducted by the Spartan Gylippus, an 
officer of tried valour and ability. 

Arrival of While the desponding citizens of. Syracuse lis- 

the Spartan tened to this intelligence with pleasing astonish- 
GyUppuB, njent, a messenger arrived by land from Gyli]^s 
himself. That experienced commander, instead of pursuing a 
direct course to Sicily, which might have been intercepted by 
the Athenian fleet, had landed with four galleys on the western 
coast of the island.. The name of a Spartan general deter- 
mined the wavering irresolution of the Sicilians. The troops 
of Him^a, Selinus, and Gela, flocked to his standard ; and 
he approached Syracuse on the side of Epipol^, where the line 
of contravallation was still unfinished^ with a body of several 
thousand men. 

who defeats ^^^ '''^^ courageous of the citizens sallied forth 
the Athe- to meet this genjerous and powerful protector. The 
^^^' junction was happily e&*ected 5 the ardour of the 

troops kindled into enthusiann; and they distinguished that 
memorable day by surprising several important Athenian 
posts. This first success re-animated the activity of the sol- 
diers and workmen. The traverse waU was extended with 
the utmost dUigence, and a vigorous sally deprived the enemy 
of the strong castle of Labdalus. Nidas perceiving that 
the interest of the Athenians in Sicily would be continually, 
weakened by delay, wished to bring the fortune of the war 
to the decision of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
engagement. The first action was unfavourable to the Syra- 
cttsans, who had been imprudently, posted in the defiles be^ 

• Thucydi^. p. 490. 
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tween their own and*the enemy's wails, which rendered of no 
avail their superiority in cavalry and archers* Th^ magna- 
nimity of Gylippus acknowledged this error, for which he 
completely atoned by his judicious conduct in the immediately 
succeeding engagement. His forces were drawn up in a more 
spacious ground. The pikemen received the shock of the 
enemy's front. The horses and light armed troops assailed 
and harassed their undefended flanks, ^he Atlienians were 
thrown into disorder., repulsed, and pursued to their camp 
with considerable loss, and with irreparable disgrace. 

The important consequences of this victory ap- consequen- 
peared in Uie subsequent events of the siege. The ces of the 
Syracusans soon extended their works beyond the ^^ °^* 
line of ctrcumvallation, so that it was impossible to block up 
their city, without forcing their ramparts. The^betdegers, 
while they maintained the superiority of their arms, had been 
abundantly supplied with necessaries from the neighbouring 
territory ; but every place was alike hostile to them after their 
defeat. The soldiers, who went out in quest of wood and 
water, were unexpectedly attacked and cut off by the enemy's 
cavalry, or by the reinforcements which arrived^ from every 
quarter to the assistance of Syracuse ; and they were at length 
reduced to depend, for every necessary supply, on the preca- 
rious bounty of the Italian shore* ' 

Nicias, whose sensibility deeply felt the public Nicias de- 
distress, wrote a most desponding letter to the j^ands a re- 
Athenians. He honestly described, and lamented, ment from 
the misfortunes and disorders of his army. The '^^^^^• 
slaves deserted in great numbers; the mercenary troops, who 
fought only for pay and subsistence, preferred the more secure 
and lucrative service of Syracuse ; even the Athenian citizens, 
disgusted with the unexpected length and intolerable hardships 
of the war, abandoned tiie care of the galleys to unexperienced 
hands ; an abuse too easily permitted by the captains, whose 
weakness and partiality had corrupted the discipline, and 
ruined the strength, of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged 
his inability to check the disorder 5 observing, that he wrote to 
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those who knew the dif&ciilt|r of govemma^ the licentiotts spvAt 
of thdr domesttc troops. He therefore exhorted the assenip 
bly» either to call them home without delay ^ or to send imme- 
diately a second armament, not less powerful thaii the first. 

Crylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
n^ons^^^^ again assumed the authority due to his abilities) 
otymp. were acquainted with the actual distress, as well 

^c. 413. ^ ^^^ future hopes of the besiegers, who might 
derive, in consequence of Nicias' letter, more 
t ^ectual succours from Attica than the besieged city could ex- 
pect from Peloponnesus. Hiey were ^mpted by interest, 
therefore, as well as by inclination, te press the eneipy on 
every side, and at once to assail them by sea and land. Be- 
fiodes the bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the absence of a 
considerable ndmber of galleys employed in conducting the 
convoys of provisions, enamrskgdA this resolution* The Qo« 
rinthian squadron of twelve sail, long expected with anxiety, 
had escaped the dangers of a winter's voyage i and at the 
commencement of the ensuing spring, the harbours of Syracuse 
were crowded with the whole naval strength of Sicily. Her- 
mocrates persuaded his countrymen, ^* that the advantages ckC 
skill and experience, which he honestly ascribed to the Athe- 
nians, could not compensate their terror and confusion at 
being suddenly attacked by a superior force, on an element 
which they affected to command. Athens had assumed tiiis 
boasted empire of the sea in repelling the invasion of P^*sia« 
Syracuse had a similar, yet stronger motive; and as she pos- 
sessed greater jjower, was entitled to expect more distinguish- 
ed success." 

Alternate The principal squadroBS of Syracuse lay in the 

success. harbour of Ortygia, separated by the island of that 
name, ft*om the station of the Athenian fleet. While Hermo- 
crates ssdiled forth with eighty galleys, to venture a naval en- 
gagement, Gytippus attacked the hostile fortifications, at 
Plemmyrium, a promontory opposite to Ortygia, which con- 
fined the entrance ctf tiie Great Harbour^ The defeat of the 
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Syracusans at sea, whereby they lost fourteen vessels, was 
balanced by their victory at land, in which they took three 
fortresses, containing a large qnantity of military and na- 
val stores, and a considerable sum of money. In some sub- 
sequent actions, which scarcely deserve the name of battles, 
their fleet was still unsuccessful j but as they engaged with 
great caution, and found every where a secure retreat on a 
friendly shore, their loss was inconsiderable. Their want 
of success, in their first attempt, did not abate their resolu- 
tion to gain the command at sea* The hopes of defending 
their country sharpened their invention, and animated their 
activity. They could not, indeed, contend with the Athenians 
in the rapidity of naval evolution, or in the skill of seaman- 
ship; but in the destined scene of action, there was little 
opportunity for displaying those advantages ; and by strength- 
ening, with unremitting labour, the prows of their ships, they 
compensated, by superior weight, the defect of velocity. They 
provided also a great number of small vessels, which might 
approach so near the hostile fleet, that the light armed troops 
with which they were filled coiild aim their darts against the 
Athenian mariners. 

By unexampled assiduiiy in completing these ^he Athe- 
preparations, the Syracusans at length prevailed nians de- 
in a general engagement, which was fought in the ^* **'^* 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenian ships were sunk, many 
more were disabled, and Nicias saved the remains of his shat- 
tered and dishonoured armament, by retiring behind a line of 
merchantmen and transports, from the masts of which had 
been suspended huge masses of lead, named dolphins, from 
their form, sufficient to crush, by their falling weight, the 
stoutest galleys of antiquity. This unexpected obstacle ar- 
rested the progress of the victors ; but their preceding advan- 
tages elevated them with the highest hopes, and reduced the 
vanquished to despair. 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were at- Transac- 
tended by misfortunes at home still more dreadful. Greece. 
VOL. II. 38 
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Olpm. In the eighteenth year of the war» AlcSiiades 

A?*c. 414. accompanied to Sparta the ambassadors of Corinth 
and Syracuse, who had solicited and obtained as- 
sistance to the besieged dty. On that occasion, the Athenian 
exile first acquired the confidence of the Spartans, by omi- 
demningy in the strangest terms, the injustice and ambition of 
his ungrateful countrymen, ** whose crusty towards himself 
equalled their inveterate hostility to the Laced»nioman re- 
public ; but this republic might, by following his advice, dis- 
arm their resentment. The town of Decetia was situate on 
the Attic frontier, at an equal distance of fifteen miles ttom 
Thebes and Athens. This place, which commanded an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, might be surprised and fortified by the 
Spartans,* who, instead of harassing their foes by annual ex- 
cursions, might thus infest them by a continual war. The 
wisdom of Sparta, had too long neglected such a salutary and 
decisive measure, especially as the existence of a similar de- 
sign had often been suggested by the fears of the enemy, who 
trembled even at tfie apprehension of seeing a foreign garri- 
son in their territory. 

The Pelo- ''^^^^ advice, first proposed, and often urged, by 

ponnesians Alcibiades, was adopted in the commencement of 
Seas hi^*^ the ensuing spring, when the warlike Agis led a 
Attica. powerful army into Attica. The defencriess inha- 

xcu^. bitarits of the frontier fled before his irresistible 

A. c. 413. 2rms ; but inistead of pursuing them, as usual, into 
the heart of the coimtry, he stopped short at Decelia. As all 
necessary materials had been provided in great abunduice, the 
place was speedily fortified on every side, and tiie walls of 
Decelia, which might be distinctly sera across the intermedin* 
ate plain, bid defiance to those of Athens.t 

* The Athenians, with their usual impiudence, facilitated the aacceas of 
Alcibiades* intrigues. At the time when they ought, if possible, to have 
soothed, they exasperated the Spartans to the utmost, by frequent incursions 
from Pylus, and by openly assisting the Argives, Thucydid. 1. vi. sub fine. 

t Thucydid. p. 500, & seqq. 
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The latter city was kept in continual alarm by ^he itfiser- 
the watchful hostility of a neighb(Juring garrison, able state of 
The open country was entirely laid waste, and the ^i^^ ^^^' 
usual c;>Qimun]cation was interrupted with the va- 
luable island of EubG&a, from which, in seasons of scarcity, or 
during the ravages of war, the Athenians commonly derived 
titeir supplies of com> wine^ and oil, and whatever is most ne- 
cessary to life. Harassed by the fatigues of unremitting ser* 
vice, and deprived of daily bread, the slaves murmured, com- 
plained, and revolted to the eteemy f and their defection robbed 
the state.^ twenty thousand useful artisans. Since the latter 
years of Pericles, the Atiienisuis had not been involved in such 
disfe-ess* But their present were far more grievous than their 
past sufferings. Those had been chiefly occasioned by the 
temporm^y rage of the pestilence, the abatement of which there 
was always reason to expect ; but tiiese were inflicted by the 
uaextinguishable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe."^ 

The domestic calamities of the republic did not, j^^ ^^e. 
however, prevent the most vigorous exertions nians exert 
abroad. Twenty galleys, stationed at Naupactus, ^^he i^st 
watched the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet pf their ca- 

, lamities. 

destined to the assistance of Syracuse : thirty car- 
ried on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion of Am- 
phipoUs $ a considerable, squadron collected tribute, and levied 
soldiers, in the colonies of A^ia; another, still more powerful, 
ravaged the coast of Peloponnesus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens f never, in ancient 
or modern times, did the courage of any state entertain an 
ambiMon so far superior to its power, or exert efforts so dis- 
proportionate to its strength. Amidst the difficulties and 
dangers which encompassed them on every side, the Athenians 
persisted in the siege of Syracuse, a city little inferior to their 
own ; and, undaunted by the actual devastation of their coun- 
try, unterrifled by the menaced assaiilt of their walls, they 
sent, without delay, such a reinforcement into Sicily* as af- 

♦ Thucy(Ud. p. 500, & seqq. 
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forded the most promising hopes of success in their expedition 
against that island.* 

The Athe- ^^'^ Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice at 

nian amu- their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 
manded'by ^ numerous and formidable armament appeared on 
DemoBthe- the Sicilian coast. The foremost galleys, their 
^tSynjcMe. prowB adomed with gaudy streamers, pursued a 
Olyinp. secure course towards the harbours of Syracuse. 

xci. 4. 

A. c. 413. The emulation of the rowers was animated by the 
mingled sounds of the trumpet and clarion; and 
the regular decoration, the elegant splendour, which distin- 
guished every part of the equipment, exhibited a pompous 
spectacle of naval triumph. Their appearance, even at a dis- 
tance, announced the country to which they belonged; and 
both the joy of the besiegers, and the terror of the besieged, 
acknowledged that Athens was the only city in the world ca- 
pable of sending to the sea such a beautiful and magnificent 
contribution. The Syracusans employed not unavailing efforts 
to check the progress, or to hinder the approach, of the hostile 
armament; which, besides innumerable foreign vessels and 
transports, consisted of seventy-three Athenian galleys, com- 
manded by the experienced valour of Demosthenes and £ury- 
n^on. The pikemen on board exceeded five thousand ; the 
light-armed troops were nearly as numerous; and, including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole strength may 
be reckoned superior to that originally sent with Nicias,t 
which amounted to twenty thousand men. 
The com- ^^^ misfortunes hitherto attending the opera- 

binedforces tions in Slcily had lowered the character of the 
m^^e. ^ general ; and this circumstance, as well as the su- 
perior abilities of Demosthenes, entitled him to 
assume the tone of authority in their conjunct deliberations. 
His advice, which Eurymedon highly approved, and in which 
the dilatory caution of Nicias finally acquiesced, was clear 

• Thucydid. p. 501, & seqq, 

t Comp. Thucydid. supra citat. Diodor. 1. siii. p. 236, Plut. in Nlcia. 
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and simpfle. ^^ They ought to araU themselyes of the alarm 
which the unexpected arrival of such a powerful reinforce- 
ment had spread among the enemy ; -and instead of submitting 
to the tedious formalities of a siege, at once assault the walls 
of Syracuse. He trusted, by the valour of his troops, to obtain^ 
in one day, the valuable reward of long and severe labours. 
But if the gods had otiierwise determined, it would be time to 
desist from an enterprise, in which delay was equal to defeat, • 
and to employ the bravery of the Athenian youth in repelling 
the invaders of their country."* 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and -rheir first 
making 3ome ineffectual attempts against the for- operations 
tifications on that side, probably with a view to 
divert the attention of the enemy. Demosthenes chose the 
first hour of a moonshine night, to proceed with the flower of 
the army to seize the fortresses in Epipole. The march was 
performed with successful celerity 5 the out-posts were surpris- 
ed ; the guards put to the sword ; and three separate encamp- 
ments, of the Syracusans, the Sicilians, and allies, formed a 
feeble opposition to the Athenian ardour. As if their victory 
had already been complete, the assailants began to pull down 
the wooden battlements, or to urge the pursuit with a rapidity 
which disordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus ^ General 
had assembled the whole force of Syracuse. At engage- 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. ^^X the 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate Athenians 
windings of the walls and their irregular fury ed. 
was first checked by the firmness of a Theban 
phalanx* A resistance so sudden and unexpected might alone 
have been decisive 1 but other circumstances were adverse to 
the Athenian»| their ignorance of the ground, the alternate 
obscurii^r of night, and the deceitful glare of the moon, which, 
shining in the front of the Thebams, illumined the splendour 
of their arms, and multiplied the terror of their numbers. The 

• ThttcydicL 1. vii. p. 519. 
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foremost ranks of the porsaers were repelled; and, as tiiej 
retreated to the nain body, encountered the advancing Ar- 
gives and Corcyreans^ who singing the pnan in their Doric 
dialect and accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, seized the Athodans, who tiunking 
themselves encompassed on all sides, determined to force their 
way, and committed mudi bloodshed among their allies, before 
the mistake could be discovered. To prevent the repetitimi of 
dreadfol error, their scattered bands were obliged at every 
moment to d^nand the watchword, which was at length be^ 
trayed to their adversaries. The consequence of this was 
doubly fatal. At every rencounter tiie silent Athenians were 
slaughtered without mercy, while the enemy, who knew fliciir 
watdi-word, might at pleasure join, or decline the battle, and 
easily oppress their weakness, or ehide thdr strength. The 
terror and confusion increased; the rout became gen»*al. 
Oylippus pursued in good order with his victorious troops. 
The vanquished could not descend in a body by the narrow pas- 
sages throuj^ which they had mounted. Many abandoned their 
arms, and explored the unknown patiis of the rocky Epipoie. 
Oih^^ threw th^nselves from precipices, rather than await 
the pursuers. Several thousands were left dead or wounded on 
the scene of action; and, in the morning, the greater part of 
the stragglers were intercepted and cut off by the Syracusan 
cavalry.* 

The saluta- ThiB dreadful and unexpected disaster suspend* 
rymeasMcs ed the operations of the siege. Tlie Athenian ge- 
byDemot- nersls spent the time in fruitless deliberations 
*^*rd b^^' concerning their future measures, while the army 
Nicia». lay encamped on the marshy and unhealthy banks 

of the Anapus. The vicissitudes of an autumnal 
atmosphere, corrupted by the foul vapours of an unwholesome 
soil, made a severe impression on the irritable fibreSK>f men, 
exhausted by fatigue, dejected by disgrace, and deprived of 
hope. A general sickness broke out in the camp. Demos- 

• Thucjrdid; p. 520, fc wqq. 
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liieiies urged tiiis calamity as a new reason for Iiastening their 
departure, while it was yet possible to cross the Ionian sea^ 
without risking the danger of a winter's tempest: But Nicias 
dissuaded the design of leaving Sicily until they should be 
warranted to take this important step by the positive authori- 
ty of the republic. '< Those who were actually the most bent 
^n ignombfiious flight, would, after their return, be the fore- 
most to accuse the weakness or the treachery of their com^- 
manders; and for bis own part, he would rather die honoura- 
bly ia the field of battle, than perish by the unjust sentence of 
his country.'' Demosthenes and Eurymedon knew by fatal 
experi^ice, the irascii&le temper of an Athenian assembly | 
they only insisted that the armament should at least remove 
to a more convenient station, from whence, after the troops 
had recovered their usual health and spirits, they might ha- 
rass the enemy by continual descents, until they obtained 
an oppc»*tttmty of fighting the Syracusan fleet on the open sea. 

But even this resolution was strenuously oppos- jj.^ ^^^^ 
ed by Nicias, who knew by the secret correspond- tives. 
ence which he maintained with certain traitors in Syracuse, 
that the treasury of that city had been exhausted by the 
enormous expense of two thousand talents already incurred 
in the war, and that the magistrates had stretched their credit 
to its utmost bounds, in borrowing from their allies 5 and who 
therefore naturally flattered himself, that the vigour of their 
resistance would abate with the decay of their resources. The 
colleagues of Nicias were confounded with the firmness of an 
opposition so unlike the yielding timidity of his ordinary char* 
acjber, and so inconsistent with the sentiments which he had 
often expressed concerning the Sicilian expedition. They 
imaging that he might rely on some more important ground 
of confidence, which his caution was unwilling to explain ; 
they submitted therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally 
fatal to himself and to them, and to the armament which they 
commanded.'*' 

* Comp. Thucydid. p. 524, & Plut. in Nicia. 
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The Syra- Meanwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 

cumns re. of the fame of his victory, to draw a powerful re- 
forocmcnt inforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the 

transports, so long expected from Peloponnesus, 
finally amyed in the harbour of Ortygia. The Peloponnesian 
forces had sailed from Greece early in the spring ; and it is 
not explained for what reason they touched on the coast of 
Cyrenaica. There, they continued for some months, that they 
might defend their Grecian brethren, actually endangered by 
the impetuous assaults of the Lybians ; and having conquered 
that barbarous enemy, they augmented their fleet with a few 
Cyrenian galleys,'^' and safely reached Syracuse, the place 
of their first destination. This squadron formed the last assis- 
tance sent to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the actors in the following 
dreadful scene; for by the accession of the Cyrenians, Syra- 
cuse was either attacked or defended by all the various divi- 
sions of the Grecian name, which formed, in that age, the 
most civilized portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 

The Athe- ^^^ arrival of such powerftil auxiliaries to the 

nianspre. besieged, and the increasing force of the malady, 
^e^sieg«.^ totally disconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias 

agreed to set sail. Every necessary preparation 
was made for this purpose, and the cover of night was chosen, 
as most proper for concealing their own disgrace, and for 
eluding the vengeance of tiie enemy. But the night appointed 
for their departure was distinguished by an inauspicious eclipse 
of the moon, for so at least it was judged by the superstitious 
fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance of his diviners,f even in 
the vain art which they professed. The voyage was deferred 
till the mystical number of thrice nine days. But, before the 
explication of that time, it was no longer practicable ; for the 

• Thucydid. p. 527. 

t The rules of divination, we are told, should have taught them, that the 
obscurity of an eclipse betokened a successful retreat. Plutarch, in iHcia. 
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defiign was soon betrayed to tiie Syracusans, and this disco* 
Tery^ added to the enconragement deriyed from the circum- 
stance of which we have already taken notice, increased 
their eagerness to attack the enemy by sea and land. Their 
attempts failed to destroy, by fire-ships, the Athenian fleet 
They were more successful in employing superior numbers to 
divide the strength, and to weaken the resistance, of an en- 
feebled and dejeoted foe. During three days, there was a 
perpetual succession of battles military and naval. On the 
first day fortune hung in suspense ; the second deprived the 
Ath^ans of a considerable squadron commanded by Eury- 
medon ; and this misfortune was embittered, on the third, by 
the loss of eighteen galleys, wiUi their crews.'"' 

The Syracusans celebrated liieir victory with xheir pur- 
triumphant enthusiasm f while their orators '^ ex- pose op- 
tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which by [he enemy; 
its native prowess and single danger, had not only 
maintained the independence of Sicily, but avenged the injuries 
of the whole Grecian name, too long dishonoured and afflicted 
by the oppressive tyranny of Athens. This tyranny had been 
acquired and confirmed by the usurped sovereignty of the sea ; 
but even on that element, the courage of Syracuse had defeated 
the experience of the enemy. Their renown would be immor- 
tal^ if they accomplished the useful and meritorious work^ and 
if, by intercqiting the retreat, and destroying the armament 
of the Athenians, they crushed at once the power, and for ever 
humbled the {nide, of that aspiring people.'' 

This design, suggested by the wisdom of Her- 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the active zeal a ch^n 
of his fellow-citizens, who strove, with unremitting q^^^J^ 
ardour, to throw a chain of vessels across the hour. 
mouth of tiie Great Harbour, about a mile in 
breadth. The labour was complete before Nicias, totally 
occupied by other objects, attempted to interrupt it. After 

* Thucydid. p. 528, & seqq. 
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repeated defeats, and although he was so miserably tormented 
by the stone, that he had frequently solicited his recall, that 
virtuous commander, whose courage rose in adversity, used 
the utmost diligence to retrieve the affairs of his country. The 
shattered galleys were speedily refitted, and again prepared 
to tiie number of an hundred and ten^ to risk the event of a 
battle. As they had suffered greatly, on former occasions, by 
the hardness and heaviness of the Syracusan prows, Nicias 
provided them with grappling-irons, fitted to prevent the recoil 
of their opponents, and the repetition of the hostile stroke. 
The decks were crowded with armed men, and the contrivance 
to which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their saccesa of 
introducing the firmness and stability of a military, into a 
naval engagement, was adopted in its full extent by the Athe- 
nians. When the fleet was ready for sea, Nicias recalled the 
troops from the various posts and fortresses still occupied by 
their arms, and (brmed thmn into one camp on the shore, 
where, on ibe day of battle, their ranks might be extended as 
widely as the vicinity of the Syracusan ramparts could safely 
permit ; that a spacious retreat might be secured to flie Athe- 
nian ships, if persecuted by their usual bad fortune i in which 
fatal alternative, nothing remained but to retire by land with 
the miserable remnant of the army. But Nicias did not yet 
despair, that the last efibrts of his countrynaien would break 
the enemy's chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour^ and 
that they would return victorious, to transport their encamped 
companions to the friendly ports of Naxos and Catana. 
Both sides Elated by this hope, he forgot his bodily in- 

prepare for firmities, and suppressed the anguish of his soul. 
^ ^' With a serene and magnanimous firmness, he 

cheered the dejection of the Athenians, exhorting them, bdbre 
they embarked, by an affecting and manly speech, ** to re- 
member the vicissitudes of war, and the instability of fortune.^ 
Though hitherto unsuccessful, they bad every thing to expect 
from the strength of their actual preparations ^ nor ought men^ 

* Thucydid. p. 535, & seqq. 
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who had tried and surmounted so many dangers^ to yield to 
the weak prejudices of unexperienced folly > and cloud the 
prospect of future victory by the gloomy remembrance of past 
defeat. They yet enjoyed an opportunity to defend their lives, 
their liberty, their friends, Iheir countiy, and the mighty name 
of Athens ; an opportunity which never could return, since the 
whole fortune of the republic Was embarked in the present 
fleet." When Gylippus and the Syracusan commanders were 
apprised of the designs oftthe enemy they hastened to the de- 
fence of the bar which had been thrown across the entrance of 
the habour. It is uncertain for what reason they had left 
open one narrow passage,'^' on either side of which they sta- 
tioned a powerful squadron. Gylippus animated the sailors 
with such topics, as the occasion naturally suggested, and re- 
turned to take the conduct of the land forces, leaving Sicanus, 
Agatharcus, and Pythen, tiie two first to command the .wings, 
and the last, a citizen of Corinth,^ to command the centre of 
the Syracusan fleet, which fell short of the Athenian by the 
number of twenty galleys. But the former was admirably 
pjN>vided with whatever seemed most necessary for attack or 
for defence $ even the Athenian grappling-irons had not been 
overlooked ; to dude the dangerous grasp of these instruments, 
the prows of the Syracusan vessels were covered with wet and 
sUppery hides. 

Before the Athenian^ set sail, Nicias, that no- j^^^^ ^^^^ 
thing might be neglected to obtwi success, went ^ag^ment 
round the whole armament, addressing, in the HarbourT* 
most pathetic terms, the several commanders by 
name, recalling to them the objects most dear and most re- 
spectable, which they were engaged by every tie of honour and 
affection to defend, and conjuring them, by their families, their 
friends, and their paternal gods, to exert whatever skill or 
courage they collectively, or as individuals, possessed, on this 
ever memorable and most important occasion. He then re- 
turned to the camp with an enfeebled body and an anxious 

* Kafr t€v M^aMt^svta BuxftXow* Thucydid. p. 451. 
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mind, committing the last hope of the republic to the active 
valoor of Demosthenes, Eademns, and Menander. The first 
impression of the Athenians was irresistible i they burst 
through the passage of the bar, and repelled the squadrons on 
either side. As the entrance widened, the Syracusans, in their 
turn, rushed into the harbour which was more favourable tluin 
the open sea to their mode of fighting. Thither the foremost 
of the Atiienians returned, either compelled by superior force, 
or that they might assist their compuiions. The engagement 
became general in the mouth of the harbour $ and in this nar- 
row space two hundred galleys fought, during the greatest 
part of the day with an obstinate and persevering valour* It 
would require the expressive energy of Thucydides, and the 
imitative, though inimitable, sounds ud expressions of the 
Grecian tongue, to describe the noise, the tumult, and the 
ardour of the contending squadrons. The batUe was not long 
confined to tiie shock of adverse prows, and to the distant hos- 
tility of darts and arrows. The nearest vessels grappled, and 
closed with each other, and their decks were soon converted 
into a field of blood. While the heavy-armed troops boarded 
the enemy's ships, they left their own exposed to a similar 
misfortune; the fleets were divided into massive clusters of 
adhering galleys; and the confusion of their mingled shouts 
overpowered the voice of authority ; the Athenians exhorting 
not to abandon an element on which their republic had ever 
acquired victory and glory, for tiie dangerous protection of an 
hostile shore ; and the Syracusans encouraging each other not 
to fly from an enemy, whose weakness or cowardice bad long 
meditated flight*"^ 

The Athe- "^^ singular and tremendous spectacle of an 
niansde. engagement more fierce and obstinate than any 
that had ever been beheld in the Grecian seas, re- 
strained the activity, and totally suspended the powers, of 
the numerous and adverse battalions which encircled the coast 
The spectators and the actors were equally interested in the 

• Thucydid. p. 543, & seqq. 
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important scene ; but the former, the current of whose sensibi- 
lity was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body, felt more 
deeply and expressed more forcibly, the various emotions by 
which they were agitated,* Hope, fear, the shouts of victory, 
the shrieks of despair, the anxious solicitude of doubtful suc- 
cess, animated the countenances, the voice, and the gesture of 
the Athenians, whose whole reliance centred in their fleet. 
When at length their galleys evidently gave way on every 
side, the contrast of alternate, and the papid tumult of succes- 
sive, passions, subsided in a melancholy calm. This dreadful 
pause of astonishment aiul terror was followed by the disor- 
dered trepidation of flight and fear: many escaped to the 
camp: others ran, uncertain whither to direct their steps: 
while Nicias, with a small, but undismayed band, i*emained 
on the shore, to protect the landing of their unfortunate gal- 
leys. But the retreat of the Athenians could not probably 
have been aifected, had it not been favoured by the actual cir- 
cumstances of the en^my, as well as by the peculiar prej\idices 
of ancient superstition. In this well-fought battle, the van- 
quished had lost fifty, and the victors forty vessels. It was 
incumbent on the latter to employ their immediate and most 
strenuous efibrts to recover the dead bodies of their friends, 
that they might be honoured with the sacred and indispensable 
rites of funeral. The day was far spent ^ the strength of the 
sailors had been exhausted by a long continuance of unremit- 
ting labour ; and both they, and their companions on shore, 
were more desirous to return to Syracuse to enjoy the fraits of 
victory, than to irritate the dangerous despair of the vanquisii- 
ed Athenians*! 

It is observed by the Roman orator,:): with no xheir ex- 
less truth than elegance, that not only the navy of treme des- 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of tiiat repub- ^^" ®"^^' 
lie, suffered shipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syracuse.^ The 
despondent degeneracy which immediately followed this ever 

• Thucydid. p. 544. t Thucydid. p. 545. 

t Cic. in Verr. v. 37. 
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memorable engagement was testified in the neglect of a duty 
which the Athenians had never neglected before, and in re- 
nouncing a part of tlieir national character, which it had 
hitherto been their greatest glory to maintain. They aban- 
doned to insult and indignity the bodies of the slain ; and when 
it was proposed to them by their commanders to prepare next 
day for a second engagement, since their vessels were stiU 
more numerous than those of the enemy, they, who had seldom 
avoided a superior, and. who had never declined the encounter 
of an equal force, declared that no motive could induce there 
to withstand the weaker armament of Syracuse* Their only 
desire was to escape by land, under cover of the night, from a 
foe whom they had not courage to oppose, and from a place 
where every object was offensive to their sight, and most pain- 
jful to their refiection.'N' 

ilie Syra. ^^^ behaviouT of the Syracusans promised com- 

cusansce- plete success to this design. The evening after 
festwd of ^ ^^^ battle was the vigil of the feast of Hercules : 
Hercules and the still agitated combatants awakened, after 
tious joy. ' ^ short and feverish repose, to celebrate the me- 
mory of their favourite hero, to whose propitk>us 
influence they ^^bably ascribed the merit of the most splendid 
trophy that ever adorned the fame of Syracuse. From tiie 
triumph of victory, and grateful emotions of religious enthusi- 
asm, there was an easy transition, in the creed and in the 
practice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licentious joy, 
and the excesses of sensual indulgence. Sports, processions, 
music, dancing, the pleasures of the table, of the elegallt arts, 
and of unguarded conversation, were incorporated in the tex- 
ture of their religious worship. But the coincidence of a fes- 
tival and a victory demanded an accumulated profusion of such 
enjoyments as sooth the senses and please the fancy. Amidst 
these giddy transports the Syracusans lost all remembrance of 
an enemy whom they despised; even the soldiers on guard 
joined the dissolute or frivolous amusements of their com- 

* Thucydid. p. 545. 
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panions^ and, during the greatest part of the night, Syracuse 
presented a mixed scene of secure gaiety, of thoughtless jollity, 
and of mad and most dangerous license."^ 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates gtratajrem 
alone withstood, but was unable to divert, liie ge- of Henna- 
neral current. It was impossible to rouse to the p^*vent*the 
fatigues of war men buried in wine and pleasure, Athenian 
and intoxicated with victory ; and, as he could not 
intercept by force, he determined to retard by stratagem, the 
intended retreat of tiie Athenians, whose numbers and resent- 
ment would still render them formidable to whatever part of 
Sicily they might remove their camp. A seleet band of horse- 
men, assuming the character of traitors, fearlessly approached 
the hostile ramparts, and warned the Athenians of the danger 
of departing that night, as many ambuscades lurked in the 
way, and all the most important passes were occupied by the 
enemy. The frequency of treason gained credit to the per- 
fidious advice ; and the Athenians, having changed their first 
resolution, were persuaded by Nicias to wait two days longer, 
that such measures might be tslken as seemed best adapted to 
promote the safety and celerity of their march*! 

The camp was raised on the third morning after j.^^ ^^i^^. 
the battle. Forty thousand men, of whom many nians raise 
were afflicted with wounds and disease, and all ex- ^^'^^"^P- 
hausted by fatigue, and dejected by calamity, exhibited the 
appearance, not of a flying army 9 but of a great and populous 
community, driven from their ancient habitations by the cruel 
vengeance of a conquerqp. They had miserably fallen from 
the lofty expectations with which they sailed in triumph to the 
harbour of Syracuse. They had abandoned their galleys, their 
transports, the hopes of victory, and the glory of the Athenian 
name ; and these collective sufferings were enhanced and ex- 
asperated by the-painful imager which struck the eyes and the 
fancy of each unfortunate individual. The man- rjij^^ij. 
gled bodies of their companions and friends, de- cireadful 
prived of the sacred rites of funeral, afiected them 

• Thucydid. p. 546. f Thucydid. p. 547. 
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with a senttment of religious tHwror, on which flie weakness 
of haman nature was ha^Mly unable to dwell. Their minds 
recoiled from the dreadful thought, but they could not ^reri 
their compassion firom the numerous crowds of sick and 
wounded, who followed them wifli enfeebled and unequal steps, 
intreating, in the accent and attitude of unutterable anguish, 
to be delivered from the misery of fiunine, or the rage of an 
exasperated foe. Amidst such afflicting scenes, the heart of 
a stranger would have melted with tender sympathy ; but what 
must the Athenians have fdt, to see in this hopeless state, 
their parents, brothers, children, and friends! to hear, wifli- 
out the possibiWy of rdieviug, their lamentable complaints ! 
and reluctantly to throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms ! Yet the care of personal rntfety pre- 
vailed over every other care $ for the soldiers, either destitute 
of slaves, or distrusting their fidelity, were not only encum- 
bered by their armour, but oppressed by the weight of their 
provisions. "^ 

Melancholy '^^ superior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
firmness of pre-eminence of toil and of wo : and he deserves 
Nicias. ^^ regard of postmty by bis character and suf- 

ferings, and still more by the melancholy firmness of his con- 
duct. The load of accumulated disasters did not sink him 
into inactive despondency. He moved widi a rapid pace 
around every part of the army, and the ardour of his mind re- 
animating the langour of his debilitated frame, he exclaimed, 
with a loud and distinct voice, << Athenians and allies ! do not 
yet despair. Many have escaped from still greater evils. As 
to myself, who, in bodily strength, surpass not the weakest 
among you (for you see to what a mis»*able condition my ma- 
lady has reduced me,) and who, in the happiness of private 
life, and the deceitful gifts of prosperity, had long been dis- 
tinguished above the most illustrious o( my contemporaries, I 
am now confounded in affliction with the meanest and most 
worthless. Tet am I unconscious of deserving such a fatal 

* Thucydid. p. 548. 
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reverse of fortune. My conduct towards men has been irre- 
proachable ; my piety towards the gods conspicuous and sin- 
cere. For this reason I am still animated with confidence ; 
calamities^ unmerited by guilt, are disarmed of their terrors* 
lif we have incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi- 
tious designs against Sicily, our oflTence, fiurely, is sufficiently 
expiated by past sufferings, which now render us the objects 
of compassion. Other nations have attacked their neighbours 
with less provocation, and have yet escaped with a gentler 
punishment; nor will experience warrant the belief, that, for 
the errors of human frailty. Providence should impose penal- 
ties too heavy to be home* We have less reason to adopt an 
impious prejudice so dishonourable to the gods, when we con- 
sider the means of defence which their goodness has yet left 
us. Our numbers, our resolution, and even our misfortunes, 
still render us formidable. There is- not any army^ in Sicily 
able to intercept our course; much less to expel us from the 
first friendly territory in which we may fix our camp. If we 
can secure, therefore, our present safety, by a prudent, speedy, 
and courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve our lost 
honour, and , restore Hie fallen glory of Athens ; since the 
chief ornament of a state consists in brave and virtuous men, 
not in empty ships and undefended walls.''"* 

The actions of Nicias fully corresponded with The retreat ^ 
his words. He neglected none of the duties of a of theAthe- 
great general. Instead of leading the army 
towards Naxos and Catana, in which direction there was 
reason to apprehend many secret ambushes of the enemy, he 
conducted them by the western route towards Gela and Came- 
rina; expecting, by this measure, to find provisions in greater 
plenty, as well as to elude the latent snares of the Syracusans. 
That nothing might be omitted which promised the hope of 
relief, messengers were immediately despatched to the neigh- 
bouring cities, which might possibly be tempted by their 
natural jealousy of the growing prosperity of Syracuse, to 

• Thucydid. p. 550. 
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favour the retreat of the vanquished. The troops were then 
divided into two squares, as the most secure and capacious 
arrangement. Nicias led the van; Demosthenes conducted 
the rear; the baggage and unarmed multitude, occupied the 
centre. In this order of march they passed the river Anapus, 
the ford of which was feebly disputed by an inconsiderable 
guard ; and, having proceeded the first day only five miles, 
they encamped in the evening on a rising ground, after being 
much harassed during the latter part of their journey by the 
Syracusan cavalry and archers, who galled them at a distance, 
intercepted ^he stragglers, and avoided, by a seasonable re- 
treat, to commit the security of their own fortune with the 
dangerous despair of the Athenians. Next day, having 
marched only twenty furlongs, they reached a spacious plain, 
the convenience of which invited them to repose; especially 
as they needed a supply of water and provisions, which might 
be easily obtained from the surrounding country."^ 
intemi ted Before this time, the enemy were apprised of 
t>y the ene- their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt it^ 
™^* they sent a numerous detachment to fortify the 

mountain of Acrseum. This mountain, which probably gave 
name to the small town situate in its neighbourhood, inter- 
sected the direct road to Gela and Camerina. It was distant 
a few miles from the Athenian encampment, and a small 
degree of art might render it impregnable, since it was of a 
steep and rapid ascent, and encompassed on every side by the 
rocky channel of a loud ^d' foaming torrent In vain the 
Athenians attempted, on three successive days, to force the 
passage. They were repelled with loss in every new attack, 
which became more feeble than the preceding. In the first 
and most desperate, an accidental storm of thunder increased 
the courage of the Syracusans, and the terror of the Athenians. 
A similar event had, in the first engagement after the invasion 
of Sicily, produced an opposite efiect on the contending na- 

* Tbucydid. p. 552, & seqq. 
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tioiis. But the hopes and the fears of men change with their 
fortune. 

In the evening after the last unsuccessful contest change 
the condition of the Athenians was peculiarly de- their line of 
plcHmble. The numbers of the wounded had been ^^^^ ' 
incl^ased by the fruitless attempts to pass the mountain ; the 
enemy had continually galled and insulted them as they re- 
treated to their eamp^ the adjacent territory could no longer 
supply them with the necessaries of lifei and they must be 
compelled, after all their hardships and fatigues, to make a 
long circuit by the sea«shore, if they expected to reach, in 
safety, the places of their respective desitination. Even this 
resolution (for th^*e was no alternative,) however dreadful 
to men in their conifortl^s and exhausted state, was recom- 
mended by Nicias, who, to conceal his design from the enemy, 
caused innumerable fires to be lighted, in every part of the 
camp.^ The troops then m^«ched out under cover of the 
night, and in the same order which they had hitherto observed. 
But they had not proceeded far in this .nocturnal expedition^ 
when the obscurity of ike skies, the deceitful tracks of an un-^ 
known and hostile county, filled the more timid, olr unfortunate 
with insaginary terrors. Their panic,, as is usual in great 
bodies of men, was speedily communicated to those around 
them; and Demesth^es, with alcove one half of his division, 
fatally mistook the road^ and quitted never mcMre to rejoin, the 
the rest of the army. 

The scouts of Gylippus and the Syracusans im- ^^ ,. . 
mediately brought intelligence of this important sioncom. * 
event, which furnished an opportunity to attack "^^^^^ ^ 
the divided strength of the Athenians. His supe- thenefr sat* 
rior knowledge of the country enabled Gylippus, Gylippus.^^ 
by the celerity of his march, to intercept the small- 
er division, and to surround them on every side, in the difficuK 
and intricate defiles which led to the ford of the river Drinoisr 
There^ he inflicted on them wounds and death, during a whole 

* Thucydid, p. SS2, & seqq. 
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day, with darid, arroWs, and javelins* When the measure of 
their sufferings was complete, he proclaimed towards the eve- 
ning, by the sound of the trumpet, and with the loud voice of 
the herald, freedom, forgiveness, Imd protection to all who 
should desert and abandon the bad fortune of their leaders; 
an offer which was accepted by the troops of several Asiatic 
islands, and other dependant and tributary countries. At 
length he entered into treaty with Demosthenes himself, whose 
soldiers laid down their arms, and delivered their money 
(which filled the capacious hollow of four broad bucklers,) on 
condition that they should not suffer death, imprisonment or 
famine."*^ Notwithstanding the number of the deserters and 
of the slain, the remainder still amounted to six tiiousand, 
who were sent to Syracuse with Hieir captive general, under 
a powerful and vigilant escort, while the activity of Gylippus 
followed the flying battalions of the enemy, which had been 
conducted by Nidas to the distance of twenty miles, towards 
the fatal baniLS of the river Assinaros. 

The divi- ^^^^ Syracusans overtbok the rear before llie 

sion under van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt mar^n of 
take^ by^^ ^^ rapid stream : and an herald was sent to 
the enemy. Nicias, exhorting him to imitate the example of 
his colleague, and to surrender without farther bloodshed, to 
the irresistible valour of his victorious pursuers. Nicias dis- 
believed, or affected to disbelieve the report: but when a con- 
fidential messenger, whom he was allowed to despatch for 
information, brought certain intelligence of the surrender and 
disgrace of Demosthenes, he also condescended to propose 
t^rms, in tlie name of the Athenians, engaging, on the imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities, to reimburse the magistrates of 
Syra^cuse for the expense of the war, and to deliver Athenian 
hostages (a citizen for a talent) until the debt should be liqui- 
dated.! 

Their me- These terms were rejected by the Syracusans 

lancholyd<?- with disdain: and Gylippus having occupied the 

most advantageous posts on every side, attacked 

• Thucydid. p. 553. f l^id. p. 5S4, 
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the army of Nicias with the same mode of warfare^ which 
two days before^ had proved so destructive to their unfortu- 
nate companions. During the whole day they bore, with ex- 
traordinary patience, tiie hostile assault, still expecting, under 
cover of the night, to escape the cruel vigilance of the enemy. 
But that hope was vain : Gylippus perceived their departure : 
and although three hundred men of determined courage gal- 
lantly broke through the guards, and effected their escape, the 
rest were no sooner discovered than they returned to their 
former station,' and laid down their arms in silent despair. 
Yet the return of the morning brought back their courage. 
They again took up their arms, and marched towards the 
river, miserably galled and afflicted by the hostile archers and 
cavalry^ Their distress was most lamentable and incurable: 
yet hope did not totally forsake them ; for like men in the op- 
pression and languor of a consuming disease, they still enter- 
tained a confused idea, that their sufferings would end, could 
they but reach the opposite banks of the neighbouring river."^ 

The desire of assuaging their thirst encouraged horrid 
this daring design. They rushed with frantic scene on the 
disorder into the ra^d current i tiie pursuing Sy- A^inaros.*^ 
raeusans, who had occupied the rocky banks, de- ' 

troying them with innumerable volleys of missile weapons*. In 
the Assinaros they had a new enemy to contend with. Th^ 
depth and force of the waters triumphed over their single, and 
shook their implicated strength. Many were borne down the 
stream. At length the weight of their numbers resisted the 
violence of the torrent; but a new form of danger and of hor- 
ror presented itself to the eyes of Nicias. His soldiers turn- 
ed their fury against each other, disputing at the point of 
the sword, the unwholesome draughts of the agitated and 
turbid river. This spectacle melted the firmness of his manly 
soul. He surrendered to Gylippus, knd asked q^iarter for the 
miserable remnant of his troops, who had: not perished in the 
Assinaros, or been destroyed by the Syracusan archers and 

• Thucydid. p. 554. 
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cavalry.* Before the commaBds of the LdcedemoBian general 
could pervade the army, many of the soldiers had, according 
to the barbarous practice of the age, seized their prisoners and 
slaves; so that the Athenian captives were afterwards distri* 
buted among several communities of Sicily, which had sent 
assistance to Syracuse. The rest, upon laying down their 
arms, were entitled to the pity and protection of Gylippus ; 
who, after he had sent proper detachments to intercept and 
collect the stragglers, returned in triumph to flie capitid with 
the inestimable' trophies of his valour and conduct 
Death of Nicias had little to expect firom the kumamty of 

the Atheni. a proud and victorious Spartan ; -taut Demosthenes 
angenerais. ^^^ naturally flatter himself with the hope of 
jnitice^ He urged with energy, but urged in vain, the obser* 
vance of the capitulation which had been ratified with due 
forms, on the faith of which he had surrendered himself and 
the troops intrusted to his command. The public prisoners, 
conducted successively to Syracuse, and exceeding togetiier 
the number of seven thousand, were treated wifli the same in-^ 
Crud treat- J*"™*** cmelty. They ^tere universally condemn- 
ment of the ed to labour in the mines and quarries of Sicily ;j 
cap ves. ^1^^.^ whole sust^iauce was bread and water; they 
suflTered alternately the ardours of a scorehing sun, and the 
chilling damps of autumn. For seventy days and nights they 
languished in this dreaidful captivity,, during which, the dis- 
eases incident to their manner of life wdre rendered infectious 
by the stench of the dead bodied, which corrupted the purity 
of the surrounding air. At length an eternal separation was 
made between those who should enjoy the happier lot of being 
sold as slaves into distant laadii, and those who should forever 
be confined to their terrible dungeons. The Athenians, with 
such Italians and Sicilians as had unnaturally embraced their 
cause, were reserved for the latter doom. Their generals, 
Nicias and Demostbenesy had not lived to bdiold this melan- 
choly hour. Gylippus would have spared them their lives, 

* Thucydid. p. S55, flbid; p. SS6. 
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not from aiiy motives ot humanity and esteem^ but that his 
joyous return to Sparta might have been graced by their pre- 
sence. But the resentment of the Sjnracnsans^ the fears of 
the Corinthians ; above all, the suspicious jealousy of those 
perfidious traitors who had maintained a secret correspond- 
ence with Nicias, which they dreaded, lest the accidents of his 
future, life might disclose, loudly demanded the immediate 
execution of the captive generals.^ The Athenians of those 
times justly regretted the loss of Demosthenes, a gallant and 
enterprising commander; but posterity will for ever lament 
the fate of Nicias, the most pious, the most virtuous, and the 
most unfortunate man of the age in which he lived. 

Amidst this dark and dreadful scene of cruelty a singular 
and revenge, we must not omit to mention one exception 
singular example of humanity, which broke forth neral cruel- 
like a meteor in the gloom of a nocturnal tem- ^^* 
pest. The Syracusans, who could punish their helpless cap- 
tives with such relentless severity, had often melted into tears 
at the affecting strains of Euripides,! an Athenian poet, who 
had learned in the Socratic school to adorn the- lessons of phi- 
losophy witt the charms of fancy, and who was regarded by 
the taste of his contemporaries, as he still is by many en- 
lightened judges, as the most tender and pathetic, the most 
philosophical and instructive, of all tragic writers. The 
pleasHire which the Syracusans had derived from his inimita- 
ble poevtry, made them long to hear it rehearsed by the flexible 
voices and. harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, so un- 
like, and so superior, to the rudeness and asperity of their 
own Doric dialect. They desired their captives to repeat the 
plaintive scenes of their favourite bard. The captives (Aeyed ; 
and, affecting to represent the woes of ancient kings and he- 
roes, they too faithfully expressed their own. Their taste 
and sensibility endeared them to the Syracusans, who unlinked 
their bonds, received them with kindness into their families,:|: 

• Thucydid. 1. vii. ad. fin. t See above, p. 115. 

+ Hfot tiOvTt'Kiv fj dtda^xe^ ypo^^u^f a, ** He is either dead or rehearsing 
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andy after treating them with all the honourable distinctions 
of ancient hospitality^ restored them to their longing and af- 
flicted country^ as a small but precious wreck of the most 
formidable armament that had ever sailed from a Grecian 
harbour. At their return to Athens^ the grateful captives 
walked in solemn procession to the bouse of Euripides, whom 
they hailed as their deliverer from slavery and death*"^ This 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than all the 
crowns and splendour that ever surrounded the person, and 
even than all the altars and temples that ever adorned the 
memory of a poet,t must have transported Euripides with the 
second triumph which the heart of man can feel. He would 
have enjoyed the first, if his countrymen had owed to his vir- 
tues the tribute which they paid to his talents; and if, instead 
of the beauty and elegance of his verses,, they had been saved 
by liis probity, his courage, or bis patriotism ; qualities which, 
still more than genius and fancy, constitute the real excellence 
and dignity of human nature. 

verses :" an expression first introduced at this time, was afterwards applied 
proverbially, in speaking of travellers in foreign countries, whose fate was 
uncertain. 

• Plutarch, in Nicia. f See above. Chapter VI. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Consequences of the Athenian Misfortunes in SicUy. — Formidable 
Confederacy against Athens. — Peculiar Besources of Free 
€hreemments. — MlvoI Operations. — Battle of Miletus. — In* 
trigues of AlcUriades. — The Athenian Democracy subverted. — 
Tyrannical 'Gavemmsnt of the Four Hundred. — Battle of 
Bretria. — Democracy re-established in Athens.>^Mival Suc- 
cess of the Athenians. — Triumphant Betum of Akibiades. — 
The Eleusinian Mysteries — and Plynteria. 

In the populous aiid extensive kingdoms of Extent of 
modem Europe^ the revolutions of public affairs niL rr^ 
seldom disturb the humble obscurity of private f*^'^?* 
life; but the national transactions of Greece in- 
volved the interest of every family, and deeply affected the 
fortune and happiness of every individual. Had the arms of 
the Athenians proved successful in Sicily, each citizen would ' 
have derived from that event an immediate accession of wealthy 
as well as of power, and have felt a proportional increase of 
honour and security. But their proud hopes perished for ever 
in the harbour of Syracuse. The succeeding disasters shook 
to the foundation the fabric of their empire. In one rash en- 
terprise they lost their army,' their fleet, the prudence of their 
experienced generals, together with the flourishing vigour of 
their manly youth.'i^>— Irreparable disasters! which totally 
disqualified them to resist the confederacy of Peloponnesus, 

• Thucyd. 1. vii. p. S57. Cicero goes farther. Hie primum, opes ilHus 
dvitatis yictx, comminuts^ depresssque sunt: in hoc portu Atheniensium 
nobilitatis, impeni, glorix naufinigiiun factum existimatur. Cicer. in Yeiruni^ 
V.37. 
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reinforced by the resentment of a new and powerful enemy. 
While a Lacedsemonian army invested thdr dty^ tliey had rea- 
son to dread th*at a Syracnsan fleet should assault the Pir»tts; 
fliat Athens must Anally yield to these combined attacks^ and her 
once prosperous citizens^ destroyed by the swrad^ or dragged 
into captivity^ atone by their death or disgrace for the cruel- 
ties which they had recently inflicted on the wretched repub- 
lics of Melos and 8eion^. 

The ncwi '^•»® dreadW alternative of victory mi defeat, 
brought to renders it little surprising that ibib Athenians 
oi^^.* should have rejected intelligence^ which they must 
SCI. 4. have received with horror. The first mMwevgers 

' * ' of such sad news were treated wifli conttmpt : but 
it was impossible long* to withhold belief from the Buserable 
fugitives, whose squalid and dejected comitenances too ftiithM- 
ly attested the public calamity. Such evidence could not be re- 
vised ; the arrogance of incredulity was abashed, and the whole 
republic thrown into constematiaii, 4r sMzed with d(espair« 
The venerable membmrs of the Arec^agus e^reseed the ma- 
jesty of silent sorrow ; but the pierdiig cries of wo extended 
many a mile along the lofty walls which joined the Firwua to 
the city; and tiie licentious populace isiged with wbridM 
fury against the diviners and oratiffs, whose blind predictions, 
and ambitious harangues, had promoted SA expeditioii etemsJr 
ly fhtal to their ceuntry.f 

The distress of the Athenians was too gveat to 

tion^in admit the comfort of sympathy i but bad they been 

^^.^ capable of receiving, they had little reas^pt to ei:* 

^ens. pect, that mdbuM^hoIy eonsolaticm. The tidings 

so afflicting to ti^m gave unspeaitable joy to thcw 

* Thd calaniity was so great thai the boldeit imagiiation had never dared 
to conceive its poanbilitj. Their minds being thus unprepared, the Athe- 
niansi says Thucydidei^ disbelieved xfu to^i ftmm n/^ fpofM^f or ct a«^rov f ou 
ipfpm iMMcffvyotffr* even those soldiers who escaped froin this melanpholy 
business. The stories of Plutarch in Nicia» of Athenxua^ &c. may be safely 
rejected as' fictions^ since they are inconsistent with Thucychdes* narrative. 

t Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 558, & seqq. 
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iieighboars: many fearM, mosi; hated, and all envied a peoj^te 
whd had long usurped the deiniiiioii rf Greece. The Athenian 
allies, or ratiier suhjects, scattered over so many coasts and 
islands, prepared to assert their independence ; the confederates 
of Sparta, among whom the Syracusans justly assumed the 
flrst rank, "wett unsatifirfied with victc^, and longed for re- 
venge: even those onlimunities, which had hitherto declined 
liie danger of a doubtfiil contest, meanly solicited to become 
parties in a war, likely to trnminate in the ilnal destruction of 
Athens*"*^ 

Should all the eflbrts of such a powerfol con* Abetted by 
federacy still prove insufficient to accomplish the the resenv 
ruin of the devoted city, there was yet another p|^L? 
enemy behind, from whose strength and animosity 
the Atheilians had every thing to fear. The long and peace- 
ful reign of Artasterxes, king of Persia, ended four hundred 
and twenty-five yearn before the Christian sera. The two fol- 
lowing years were remarkable for a rapid succession of kings, 
Xerxes, Sogdianus, Ochus; the last of whom assumed the 
name of Darius, to which historians have added the epithet of 
Nothns, flie bastard, to disiingoish this ^bminate prince from 
his Uliistrious predecessor.! The first years of Darius Nothus 
were employed in confirming his disputed autiiority, and in 
watching the dangerous intrigues of his num^'ous kinsmen 
who asinred to the throne. When ev^ry rival was removed 
that could either distai% his quiet or ofi*end his suspicion, the 
monarch sunk into an indolent security, and his voluptuous 
c6urt wad governed by the feeble administration of women 
and eunuchs.:^ But in the nlntili year of his reign, Darius was 
mused from hiar letliargy by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia. 
The defection of the latter threatened to tear from his dominion 
the valuable provinces of Asia Minora a consequence which 
he determined tq prevent by employing the bravery of Phama- 

* Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 558, & seqq. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 348. 
t Diodor. 1. xii. p. 322. Ctesias, Persic, c. xlv. & seqq. 
i Ctesias, c. xlvii. 
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baznsy and the policy of the crafly Tbsaphcmes, to goTem 
respectively the northern and southern districts of that rich 
and fertile peninsula^ The abilities of these generals not only 
quelled the rebellion in Lydia, but extmded the arms of tiieir 
master towards the shores of the JEgtMak, as well as of the 
Hellespont and Propontis ; in direct opposition to the treatf 
which forty years before had been ratified between the Athe- 
nians, then in the height of their prosperity, and the unwarlike 
Artaxcarxesl But the recent misfortunes of that ambitious 
people flattered the Persian commanders with the hope of 
restoring the whole Asiatic coast to the Great King,* as wdl 
as of inflicting exemplary punishment on the proud city, which 
had resisted the power, dismemb^ned the empire, and taniished 
the glory of Persia. 

The Athe- '^^ terror of such a formidable combination 
niuiaUies might have reduced the Athenians to despair ; and 
^^^1^ our surprise that this consequence should not im- 
mediately follow, will be increased by the follow- 
ing rdlection. Not to mention the immortal trophies of Alex- 
ander, or the extraisive ravages of Zingis Khan, Tam^fane, 
and the Tartar princes of thwr race; the Spaniards, the Pot- 
tuguese, and other nations of modem Europe, have, with a 
handful of men, marched victorious ovor the effeminate or 
barbarous coasts of the easteni and western world. The hardy 
discipline of Europe easUy prevailed over the unwarlike soft- 
ness of India and the savage ignorance of America. But the 
rapid success of all these conquerors was owing to their mili- 
tary knowledge! and e^erience. Bythesupmorityoftiieir 
arms and of their discipline, the Rmnans subdued the nations 
of the earth. But the Athenians aflbrd the only example of 
• people, who, by the virtues of the mind alone, acquired an 
extensiTe dominion over men equatty improved with them* 



Tlim^did. 1. TiiL p. 560. & Ctema, Penic. c. B. 

««uignes's Hist des Hubs, or Mr. Gibbcm', adminblc descriptkm of Ac 
"••"Xi^c manners of the pM*owliyitioiis»T.ii. 
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selves in the arts of war and goremment. They possessed, or 
were helieved to possess, superior courage and capacity to the 
nations around them ^ and this opinion, which should seem not 
entirely destitute of foundation, enahled tliem to maintain, by 
very feeble garrisons, an absolute authority in the islands of 
the JEgsean, as well as in the cities of the Asiatic coast. Their 
disasters and disgrace in Sicily destroyed at once the real and 
the ideal supports of their power ; the loss of one-third of their 
citizens made it impossible to supply, with fresh recruits, the 
exhausted strength of their garrisons in foreign parts ; the 
terror of their fleet was no more$ and their multiplied defeats 
before the walls of Syracuse, had converted into contempt that 
admiration in which Athens had been long held by Greeks and 
Barbarians. 

But in free governments there are rich latent pecuUarpe- 
resources which public calamities alone can bring sources of 
to light 5 and adversity, which, to individuals en- vemS^nts. 
dowed with inborn vigour of mind,' is the great 
school of virtue and of heroism, furnishes also to the enthusiasm 
of popular assemblies the noblest field for the display of na- 
tional honour and magnanimity. Had the measures of the 
Athenians depended on one man, or even on a few, it is pro- 
bable that the selfish timidity of a prince, and the cautious 
prudence of a council, would have sunk under the weight of 
misfortunes, too heavy for the unsupported strength of ordi- 
nary minds. - But the first spark of generous ardour, which 
the love of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or even the 
meaner motives of ambition and vanity, excited in the assem- 
bled multitude, was difiused and increased by the natural con- 
tagion of sympathy: the patriotic flame was communicated to 
every breast; and the social warmth, reflected from such a 
variety of objects, became too intense to be resisted by the 
coldness of caution and the damps of despair. 

With one mind and resolution the Athenians de- p^^^^ 
termined to brave the severity of fortune, and to and vigor- 
withstand the assaults of the enemy, Nor did this su^^^the 
noble design evaporate in useless speculation ; the Athenians. 
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wuKst measures were adopted t» redndii; it to practfee. The 
great work began^ as nathmal refermatioii oaglit always to 
begin, by regnlatiiigflie flnaiicesy andlopplng off every bnuidi 
of soperfwMs expense. TbedamoaroftariittleiitdeBuigogiies 
was sUenoed; aged wisdom and experience were allowed calmly 
to direct the pablic conndls; new leries wwe raised ; the re* 
mainder of tiieir fleet was eqai^ed for sea; the motimis of 
the colonies and tributary sUtes were watched with an awdoos 
aolicitndey and every proper expedient was employed that 
might appease their animosity, or rmder it impotent.* Tet 
these measures, wise and yigoroos as they were, conld not, 
probably, have sospeaded the fall of Afliens, had not mrenl 
concurring caases facilitated their operation. The weak, 
dilatory, and indfectual proceedings of the Spartan confede- 
racy; the temporising, equiyocal, and capricious conduct of 
the Persian governors ; above all, the intrigues and entef]^* 
ing geniils of Alcibiades, who, after involving his country la 
inextricable calamities, finally undertook its defence, and re- 
tarded, though he could not prevent, its destiny. 
The Pelo- ^^ ^^ ^^^ following the unfortunate expedition 

ponneaiaiit into Sicily, the Spartans prepared a fleet itf an 
^8^- hundred sail, of which twenty-five galleys were 
pare to act fumished by their own sea-ports ; twenty-five .by 
iuiluc de! the Thebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians ; and the 
?f 55Sm ' '^™»*»^«'' ^7 I-ocrls, Phocis, Megara, and «ie 
oi^p. maritime cities on the coast of Peloponnesus. This 

A ^6^412. ^«>^<^'n^nt was destined to encourage and support 
the revolt of the Asiatic subjects of the Athenians. 
The islands of Chios and Lesbos, as well as the city £ry- 
thr» on the continent, solicited the Spartans to join them with 
their naval force. Their request was enforced by Tissaphemes, 
who promised to pay the sailors, and to victual the ships. At 
the same time, an ambassador from Cyeicus, a populous town 
situate on an island of the Propontis, entreated the Lacedse- 
monian. armament to sail to the safe and capacious harbours 

* Thucydid. 1. viiL p. 559. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 349. 
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ivMcb htA long formed tbe wealth and the ornament of that 
atyf and to ejipel the Atheniap garrisons, to which the Cy- 
sicenea iwd their neighbQ<ir9 reluctantly submitted. The Per- 
sian Phamabajins seconded their proposal; offered the same 
conditions with Ti^sapheraea; and so little harmony subsisted 
betwe^a tho Heutonanta of the Great King^ that each urged his 
liartiettlar demand, with a totn^l unconcern about the important 
interests of th^ common master^* The Lacedaemonians held 
many cMsidtotions among th^^Ei^elves, and with Dilatory 
their alliea; hesitated, deliberated, resolyed, and measures of 
(phanged their resolution i and at lengtb were per- federates. 
suaded by iUcibiades to prefer the overture of 
Ttas^riiemea and the Ionian^ to that of the Hellespontines and 
Pharnabazuji. 

Tbe delay f^ccamomed by this deliberation was 
the prfaicipal, but not tbe only cause, which bin- ^g^^^co- 
dered the allies from acting expediti^usi^y^ at a verand 
time when €93[>editiQ«i was of the utmost impor- des^s of 
tance. A variety of private views diverted them ^? ^^^- 
firatt the general aim of the confederacy ; and the ti4 chkns. 
season had far advanced before the CcNrkthians, ^^^^' 
distinguished s« tbe^^ wcare by excels ef antipathy a. c, 416. 
to Athens, were prepared to saiL They deter- 
mined, from pride> periiaps, as well as saperstition, to cele- 
brate,! before leaving their harbours, the Isthmian games, 
consecrated to N<ftone» the third of the Grecian festivals iu 
pomt of digai^ and splendour* From this ceremony the 
Atiiaiians, Ihoagh eniesinies* were not exclnded by the Co- 
rinthian magi»trate»$ nor did they exicihide themselves, though 
q^pressed.by tbe wi^ht of past mitfortunes, and totally oc- 
cupied by tihe thaugbts of providing against fiitnre evils. 

« TluHgrdid. p. 561 8t 563. 

t " Hpir t^ l<s$$w ^ofMr«<n»^k" The scholiast justty observes the force 
of the "^>^ <<thoro«ghly9 completely/^ t. e. un^ they had celebrated the 
games, the complete number of days, appointed by antiquity. Vid. JE, Port, 
ad. loc. p. 563. 
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While their repreeentatiTes shared the anrasements of Hub 
sacred spectacle, they ne^ected not the comimssion fecmn- 
mended by their country* They secretly informed tiiemnelves 
of the plan and particolar circumstances of the intended re* 
volt, and learned the precise time fixed for the departure of 
the Corinthian fleet. In consequence of this importeat in- 
telligence, the Athenians anticipated the designs of the rebels 
of Chios, and carried off seven ships as pledges of their 
fidelity. The squadron which returned fh»m this us^l en- 
terprise, intercepted the Corinthians as they sailed through 
the Saronic gulf; and having attacked and conquered them, 
pursued and blocked them up in their harbours.* 
Successful Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent 
opermtions to the Ionian coast such squadrons as w^pe soc- 
feden^ cessively ready for sea, under the conduct of 
Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and Astyochus. The first 
of these commanders sailed to the isle of Chios, which was 
distracted by contending factions. The Athenian partisans 
were surprised, and compelled to submit; and the city, which 
possessed forty galleys, and yielded in wealth and populous- 
ness to none of the neighbouring colonies, became an acces- 
sion to the Peloponnesian confederacy. The strong and rich 
town of Miletus followed the example : £rythr» and Clazo- 
men4 surrendered to Chalcideus; several places of less note 
were conquered by Astyochus. 

Batdeof When the Athenians received the unwelcome 

wMetus. intelligence of these events, they voted the ex- 
zcu™2.' penditure of a tiiousand talents, which, in more 
A. c. 412. prosperous times, they had deposited in the cita- 
del under the sanction of a decree of the senate and people, 
to reserve it for an occasion of the utmost danger. This 
seasonable supply enabled them to increase the fleet, which 
sailed under Phrynichus and other leaders, to the Isle of 
Lesbos. Having secured the fidelity of the Lesbians, who 
were ripe for rebellion, they endeavoured to i^cover their 

• Thucydid, p. 5(54. 
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authority in Miletus, anciently regarded as the capital of 
tiie Ionic coast. A bloody battle was fought before the 
walls of that place, between the Athenians and Argives on 
one side, and the Pel(qK>nnesians, assisted by the troops of^ 
Tissaphernes and the revolted Milesians, on the other. The 
Atlienian bravery defeated, on this occasion, the superior 
numbers of Gre^s and Barbarians to whom they were op- 
posed; but their Argive auxiliaries were repulsed by the 
gallant citizens of MUetns; so that in both parts of the en- 
gagement, the Ionic race, commonly deemed the less war- 
like, prevailed over, their Dorian rivals and enemies. Elated 
with the joy of vfctory, the Athenians prepared to xassault 
the town, when they were alarmed by the approach of a 
fleet of fifty-five sail, which advanced in H;wo divisions, the 
one commanded by the celebrated Hermocrates, the other by 
Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichus prudently considered 
that his own strength only amounted to forty-eight galleys, 
and refused to commit the last hope of the republic to tiie 
danger of an unequal combat. His firmness despised the 
clamours of the Athenian sailors, who insulted,"^ under the 
name of cowardice, the caution of their admiral; and he 
calmly retired with his whole force to the isle of ^^ ^^^^ 
Samos, where the popular faction having lately nian fleet 
treated the nobles with shocking injustice and 
cruelty, too frequent in Grecian democracies, were ready to 
receive with c^en arms the patrons of that fierce and licen* 
tious form of government. 

The retreat of the Athenian fleet acknowledged ^^ ^^j,^^ 
the naval superiority of the enemy; a superiority nian affairs 
which was alone sufficient either to acquire or to ^y iicibia- 
maintain the submission of the neighbouring coasts ^^^ 

* like Fabiufl, 

** Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem." 

EiTNius apud Cic. 
which Thucy^des expresses more pithily, " wfis tttift f^ o«);tp«t fif «*5f J «tjaj 
alkoycds i(^akxw8wsv&sw,^^ p. 574, 

vol. II. 42 
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and islands. In other respects too^ the Peloponnesians eiyoyed 
the most decisive advantages* Their galleys were victualled, 
their soldiers were paid by Tissaphemes, and they daily ex- 
pected a reinforcement of an hundred and fifty Phoenician 
ships, which, it was said, had already reached Aspendus, a 
sea port of Pamphylia. But, in this dangerous crisis, fortune 
seemed to respect the declining age of Athens, and, by a train 
' of accidents, singular and almost incredible, enabled Alcibia- 
des, so long the misfortune and the scourge, to become the de- 
fence and the saviour, of his country* 

nig |„. During his long residence in Sparta, Alcibiades 

trigaes. assumed the outward gravity of deportment, and 

conformed himself to the spare diet, and laborious exercises, 
which prevailed in that austere republic; but his character 
and his principles remained as licentious as ever* His intrigue 
with Timea, the spouse of King Agis, was discovered by an 
excess of female levity* The Queen, vain of the attachment 
of so celebrated a character, iamiliarly gave the name of Al- 
cibiades to her son Leotychides ; a name which, . first confined 
to the privacy of her female companions, was soon spread 
abroad in the world* Alcibiades punished her folly by a most 
moi-tifying but well-merited declaration, boasting that he had 
solicited her favours from no other motive but that be might 
indulge the ambitious desire of giving a Ipng to Sparta* The 
offence itself, and the shameless avowal, still more provoking 
tiian the offence, excited the keenest resentment in the breast 
of the injured husband** The magistrates and generals of 
Sparta, jealous- of the fame, and envious of the merit of a 
stranger, readily sympathized with the misfortunes, and en- 
couraged the revenge of Agis; and as the borjrid practice of 
assassination still disgraced the manners of Greece, orders 
were sent to Astyochus, who commanded in chief the Pelopon- 
nesian forces in Asia, secretly to destroy Alcibiades, whose 
power defied those laws which in every Grecian republic con- 
demned adulterers to death*f But the active and subtle Athe- 

* Plutarch, ii. 49. in Alcibiad. 

f Lysias in defence of Euphiletus, &c. p. 419. 
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nian had secured too faithful domestic intelligence in the 
principal families of Sparta to become the victim of this exe- 
crable design. With his usual address he eluded all the snares 
of Astybchus i his safety^ however, required perpetual vigi- 
lance and caution, and he determined to escape from a situa- 
tion, which subjected him to such irksome constraint* 

Publicly banished from Athens, secretly perse- jjjg ^^^f^, 
cuted by Sparta, he had recourse to the friendship rence with 
of Tissaphernes, who admired his accomplishments, nesr^ ^^ 
and respected his abilities, which, though far su- 
perior in degree, were siipilar in kind to his own. Tissa- 
{diernes was of a temper the more readily to serve a friend, in 
proportion as he less needed his- services. Alcibiades, there- 
fore, carefully concealed from him the dangerous resentment 
of the Spartans. In the selfish breast of the Persian no at- 
tachment could be durable unless founded on interest; and Al- 
cibiades, who had deeply studied his character, began to flatter 
his avarice, that he might ensure his protection. He informed 
him, that by allowing the Peloponnesian sailors a drachma, 
or seven-pence sterling, of daily pay, he treated them with an 
useless and even dangerous liberality: that the pay given by 
the Athenians, even in the most flourishing times, amounted 
only to three oboli ; which proceeded not from a disinclination 
to rewai'd the skill and valour of their seamen, but from an 
experience^ that if they received more than half a drachma 
each day, the superfluity would be squandered in such profli- 
giate pleasures as enfeebled and corrupted their minds and bo- 
dies, and rendered them equally incapable of exertion and of 
discipline. Should the sailors prove dissatisfied with this eqi- 
table reduction, the Grecian character afibrded an easy expe- 
dient* for silencing their licentious clamours. It would be 
sufficient to bribe the naval commanders and a few mercenary 
orators, and the careless and improvident ^eamen would sub- 
mit, without suspicion, the rate of their pay, as well as every 
other concern, to the influence and authority of those who 
were accustomed to govern them.* 

• Thucydid. p. 584, & scqq. 
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Persuades Tissaphcpnos heard this advice with the atten* 

him to di. tion of an avaricious man to every proposal for 
tub^fdie^s'' saving his money ; and so true a judgment had 
to the Pelo- Alcibiades fomfked of the Greeks^ that Hermocrates 
ponneaians. ^^ Syracusan was the only offic^ who disdained 
meanly and perfidiously, to betray the interest of the men 
under his command; yet, through the influence, of his col- 
leiLgues, the plan of economy was universally adopted, and on 
a future occasion, Tissaphemes boasted that Hermocrates, 
though more coy, was not less corruptible than others, and 
that the only reason for which he undertook the patronage of 
the sailors, was to compel a reluctant compliance with his 
own exorbitant demands. This reproach illUMrates the 
opinion entertained by foreign nations of Grecian virtue ; but 
it is probably an aspersion on the fame of the illustrious Sy- 
racusan. 

Alienates "^^ intrigues of Alcibiades had sown jealousy 

him from and distrust in the Peloponnesian fleet; they had 
of ^Sparta. ^ alienated the minds of the troops both from Tissa- 
phemes and their ccmmanders^ the Persian was 
ready to forsake those whom he had learned to despise ; and 
Alcibiades profited of this disposition to insinuate that the al- 
liance of the Lacedaemonians was equally expensive and incon- 
venient for the Great King and his lieutenants. << That tiiese 
haughty republics were accustomed to take arms to defend 
the liberties of Greece, a design totally inconsistent with the 
views of the Persian court. If the Asiatic Greeks and island- 
ers aspired at independence, and hoped to deliver themselves 
from Athenian governors and garrisons, without submitting 
to pay tribute to Persia, they ought to carry on the war at 
their own expense, since they would alone reap the benefit of 
its success. But, if Tissaphemes purposed to recover the an-* 
cient possessions of his master, he must beware of giving a 
decided superiority to either party, especially to the warlike 
Spartans. By an attention to preserve the balance even, be. 
tween the hostile republics, he would force them to exhaust 
each other. Amidst their domestic contests an opportunity 
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woMld soon arrive, when Darius, without danger or expense, 
might crush both, and vindicate his just hereditary claim to 
the dominion of all Asia." 

These artful representations produced almost an Alciblades 
open breach between Tissaphemes and his confe- in order to 
derates. The advantage, which Athens would de- way foAu 
rive from this rupture, might have paved the way ^^^ *® 
for Alcibiades to return to his country: but he spires^^***^ 
dreaded to-encounter that popular fury, whose eP against the 

* * democracy. 

fects he had fatally experienced, and whose mad 
resentment no degree of merit could appease ; he therefore 
applied secretly to Pisander, Theramenes, and other persons 
of distinction in the Athenian camp. To them he deplored the 
desperate state of public affairs, expatiated on his own credit 
with Tissaphemes, and insinuated that it might be yet pos- 
sible to prevent the Phenician fleet at Aspendus from sailing 
to assist the enemy* Assuming gradually more boldness, as 
he perceived the success of his intrigues, he finally declared 
that the Athenians might obtain not merely the neutrality, but 
perhaps the assistance of Artaxerxes, should they consent to 
abolish tiieir turbulent democracy, so odious to the Persians, 
and intrust the administration of government to men worthy 
to negociate with so mighty a monarch. 

When- the illustrious exile proposed this mea- j,^^^^^ 
sure, it is uncertain whether he was acquainted design both 
with the secret cabals which had been already and in the 
formed, both in the city and in the camp, for exe- camp. 
cuting the design which he suggested. The misfortunes, oc- 
casioned by the giddy insolence of the multitude, had thrown 
the principal autliority into the hands of the noble and wealthy, 
who corrupted by the sweets of temporary power, were de- 
sirous of rendering it perpetual. Many prompted by ambition, 
several moved by inconstancy, a few directed by a just sense 
of the incurable defects of democracy, were prepared to en- 
counter every danger that they might overturn the established 
constitution. In the third and most honoui^ble class was 
Antiphon, a man of an exalted character, and endowed with 
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extraordinary talents. The irresistible energy of his eloquence 
was suspected by the people. He appeared not in the courts of 
justice^ or in the assembly ; but his artful and elaborate com- 
positions often saved the lives of his Mends* He was the in- 
visible agent who governed all the motions of the conspiracy ; 
and when compelled, after the ruin of his party, to stand trial 
for his life, he discovered powers of mind that astonished the 
most discerning of his contemporaries** Pisander, Thera- 
menes, and the other leaders of the aristocratical party, warm- 
ly approved the views of Alcibiades. The Athenian soldiers 
likewise, though they detested the impiety, admired the valour, 
of the illustrious exile, and longed to see him restored to the 
service of his country. All ranks lamented tiie dangerous 
situation of Athens *, many thought that their affairs must be- 
come desperate, should Tissaphemes command the Phoenician 
fleet to co-operate with that of Peloponnesus^ and many re- 
joiced in the prospect of a Persian alliance, in consequence of 
which they would enter at once into the pay of that wealthy 
satrap.! 

Phiynichus ®"* vossa^ the personal enemy of Alcibiades, 
counter. alone opposed tbe general current. But this man 
Eiad^s. ^^' ^^ Phrytiichus, whose prudent firmness as a com- 
mander we have already had occasion to remark. 

. * Thucydid. 1. vui. p. 6Q0, A few lines above, Thucydides deacribes the 
character of Antiphon with expressive energy : om^ ABipniuw tiov xa$* fwffov 
apstfji ts ovBivoi vs'cpo;, xat> xpatigoi Ev9vfMjdffvai yBVOfMvoff »tu a yH>M^, timw, 
*' An Athenian, in virtue second to no man then living, endowed with the 
greatest vigour of thought, and the greatest power of expression." Plutarch, 
in the veiy inaccurate and imperfect Work, entitled. The Lives of the Ten 
Orators, tells us, that Antiphon was the first who wrote institutions of oratory ; 
and that his pleading^ were the most ancient that had come down to pos- 
terity. Among the fifteen speeches ascribed to him, I tliink there are three 
that do not invalidate the high commendation of Thucydides. 

f What influence this consideration must have had, may be conjectured 
from the information of Andocides, Orat. iii. who says, that in the course of 
this war the Spartans received, from their Persian allies, subsidies to the 
amount of five thousand talents, about a million sterling. This sum is pro- 
digious^ considering the value of money in that age. 
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The courage with which he encountered dangers many have 
equalled, but none ever surpassed the boldness with which he 
extricated himself from difficulties. When .he perceived that 
his colleagues were deaf to every objection against recalling 
the friend of Tissaphernes, he secretly informed the Spartan 
admiral, Astyochus, of the intrigues which were carrying on 
to the disadvantage of his country. Daring as this treachery 
was,. Phrynichus addressed a traitor not less perfidious than 
himself. Astyochus was become the pensidner and creature of 
Tissaphemes, to whom he communicated the intelligence. The 
Persian again communicated it to his favourite Alcibiades^ 
who complained in strong terms to the Athenians of the base- 
ness and villany^of Phrynichus. The latter exculpated himself 
with consummate address; but, as the return of Alcibiades 
might prove fatal to his safety, he ventured a second time, to 
write to Astyochus,. gently reproaching him with his breach 
of confidence, and explaining by what means he might sur- 
prise the whole Athenian fleet at Samos ; an exploit that must 
for ever establish his fame and fortune. Astyochus again be- 
trayed the secret to Tissaphemes and Alcibiades; but before 
their letters could be conveyed to the Athenian camp, Phryni- 
chus, who,*by some unknown channel, was informed of this new 
treachery, anticipated the dangerous discovery, by apprising 
the Athenians of the enemy's design to surprise their fleet. 
They had scarcely employed the proper means to frustrate 
that purpose, when messengers came from Alcibiades to an- 
nounce the horrid perfidy of a wretch who had basely sacrificed 
to private resentment the last hope of his country. But the 
messengers arrived too late ; the prior information of Phryni- 
chus as well as the bold and singular wickedness of his design, 
which no common degree of evidence was thought sufficient to 
prove, were sustained as arguments for his exculpation ; and 
it was believefl that Alcibiades had made use of a stratagem 
most infamous in itself, but not unexampled among the Greeks^ 
for destroying a man whom he detested.')^' 

♦ Thucydid. p. 587—590. 
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Progreti of '^**® opposition of Phryniehos, though it re- 
the conspi. turded the success of Alcibiades, prevented not the 
Sie^d^o^.^ measures of Pisander and his associates for abol- ' 
eraticalgo- ishing the democracy. The soldiers at Samos ^ 
rcmmen ^^^ induced, by the reasons above mentioned, to 
acquiesce in the resolution of their generals* But a more i 
difficult task remained; to deprive the people of Athens of 
their liberty, ¥^hich, since the expulsion of the family of Pisis- i 
tratus, they had enjoyed an hundred years. Pisander headed 
the deputation which was sent from the camp to the city to 1 
effect this important revolution. He acquainted the extraor- 
dinary assembly, summoned on that occasion in the theatre of 
Bacchus, « with the measures which had been adopted by their 
soldiers and fellow citizens at Samos. The compact band"^ 
of conspirators warmly approved the exanq»le ; but loud mur- 
murs of discontent resounded in different quarters of that 
spacious theatre. Pisander asked the reason of this disappro- | 
bation. '< Had his opponents any thing better to propose? If 
they had, let them come forward and explain the grounds of 
their dissent; but, above all, let them explain how they could 
save themselves, their families, and their country, unless they 
complied with the demand of Tissaphemes. The, imperious j 
voice of necessity was superior to law ; and when the actual ' 
danger had ceased, they might re-establish their ancient con- 
stitution.'' The opponents of Pisander were unable or afraid 
to reply : and the assembly passed a decree, investing ten am- 
bassadors with full powers to treat with the Persian satrap. . 
Negociation * ^^" *^®^ ^^ arrival of the Pelc^nnesian fleet 
with Tissa- on the coast of Asia, the Spartan commanders had 
oi^p.^ concluded, in the name of their republic, a treaty 
xcii. 1. ^ith Tissaphemes; in which it was stipulated, 

that the subsidies should be regularly psdd by the 

* Or rather bands, according to Thucydides. Pisander was at pains to 
gain over to his views 1*0$ Sw«fio<ytaj, *<u^«p lixyxotvo^ Hpotspw tv tr^ rtoXso 
ovaat t7ti> hi%aA$ x(u a^x^i* ''The factions or juntos already formed in 
Athens, with a view to thrust themselves into the seats of judicature and 
the great offices of state,** Thucydid. p. 592. 
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king of Persia, and that the Felopohnesian fwces should em- 
ploy dieir utmost endeavours to recoyer, for that monarch, 
the dominions of his ancestors, which had been long unjustly 
Usurped and cruelly insulted, by the Athenians. This treaty 
seenied so honourable to the Great King, that his lieutenant 
could not venture openly to infringe it. It is possible, that, in 
the interval between his intrigues with Alcibiades, and the 
arrival of the Atlienian ambassadors at Magnesia, the place 
of his usual residence, Tissaphemes might receive fresh in* 
struclaons from his court to make good his agreement wifli the 
Spartans. Perhaps the crafty satrap never entertained an^ 
serious thoughts of an alliance with the Athenians, although 
he sufficiently relished the advice given him by Alcibiades to 
weaken .both parties. But whatever motive determined him^ 
it is certain that he showed a disinclination to enter into any 
negociation with the Athenian ambassadors. Alarmed at the 
decay of his influence wifli the Persians, on which he had built 
flie flattering hopes of returning to his country, Alcibiades 
employed all the resources of his genius, to conceal his dis- 
grace. By solicitations, entreaties, and the mean- 
est compliances^ he obtained an audience for his Aldbiuies! 
fellow-citizens. As the agent of Tissaphemes, he 
then proposed the conditions on which they might obtain the 
friendship of tiie Great Ring. Several demands were made, 
demands most disgraceful to the name of Athens^ to all of 
which the ambassadors submitted. They even agreed to sur- 
render the whole coast of Ionia to its ancient sovereign. But 
when the artful Athenian (fearful lest they should, on any 
terms, accept the treaty which Tissaphemes was resolved on 
no terms to grant) demanded that the Persian fleets should 
be allowed to sail undisturbed in the Grecian seas, the am- 
bassadors, well knowing that should this condition be complied 
with, no compact could hinder Greece from becoming a pro- 
vince of Persia, expressed their indignation in very unguarded 
language, and left the assembly in disgust. This iqipradence 
enabled Alcibiades to affirm, with some appearance of truth, 
that their own anger and obstinacy, not the reluctance of 
vol. IT. 43 
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TiflsaphemeSy had obstructed the negociation; which was pre- 
cisely the result and issue most favourable to his views.* 

His artifices succeeded, but were not attended 
nian demol ^^ ^^ consequences expected from them. The 
cncy oTer- Athenians, both in the camp andicity, perceived^ 
oipnp. by this transaction, that his credit with the Per^ 

A"b^*4il '^^'^^ ^"^^ '^^ ^^^ ^ represented it; and the 
aristocratical faction were glad to get rid of a 
man, whose restless ambition rendered him a dangerous asso- 
ciate. They persisted however, with great activity in exe* 
cttting their purpose; of which Phrynichus, who had opposed 
them only from hatred of Alcibiades, became an active abettor. 
When persuasion was ineffectual, they had recourse to violence. 
Androcles, Hyperbolus,! and other licentious demagogues, 
were assassinated. The people of Athens, ignorant of the 
strengtti of the conspirators, and surprised to find in the 
number many whom they least suspected, were restrained by 
inactive timidity, or fluctuated in doubtful suspense. The 
cabal alone acted with union and with vigour; and difficult as 
it seemed to subvert the Athenian democracy, which had sub- 
sisted an hundred years with unexampled glory, yet this 
design was undertaken and accomplished by the enterprising 
activity of Pisander, the artful eloquence of Theramenes, the 
firm intrepidity of Phrynichus, and tiie superintending wis- 
dom of Antiphon.^: 

Govern- ^ i^ ^^ ^ho formed the plan, and regulated 

men! of the the mode of attack, which was carried on by his 

• Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 593. 

f Thucydides paints his character in few words: 'TfttftStikw ts ftw» 
AdfpfOUM, fioxSij^ wOfMftov (Afpaxuffuvoif ov duk iwafis^ wo* a|ud/«ofos 
^ovt oMjo. 5ca ftomjpiMf xtu (U6xvvijv tiji ^oXcw$. " One Hyperbolua» a worth- 
leas fellow, and banished by the Ostracism, not from fear of his power and 
dignity, but on account of his extreme profligacy, and his being a disgrace 
to the city." The Ostracism was thought to be for ever disgraced by being 
applied to such an unworthy object, and thenOcforth laid aside. See Plut 
in Nicia, and Aristoph. in Pac. ver. 680. 

t Thucydid. ibid. & Lysias advers. Agorat. 
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associates. In a deliberation conceming the means four hun- 
of retrieving the affairs of the public, Pisander 
proposed the election of ten men, who should be charged with 
the important trust of preparing and digesting resolutions, 
to be on an appoints day laid before the assembly of the peo- 
ple. When the day arrived, the commissioners had but one 
resolution to propose: « That every citizen should be free to 
offer his opinion, however contrary to law, without fear of 
impeachment or trial;" a matter essential to the interests of 
the cabal, since by a strange contradiction in govemtnent, the 
Athenian orators and statesmen were liable to prosecution* 
before the ordinary courts of justice, for such speeches and 
decrees as had been approved and confirmed by the assembly. 
In consequence of this act of indemnity, Pisander and his 
party boldly declared that neither the spirit nor the forms of 
the established constitution (which h^d recently subjected them 
to such a weight of misfortunes) suited the present dangerous 
and alarming crisis. That it was necessary to new model 
the whole fabric of government 5 for which purpose five per- 
sons (whose names he read) ought to be appointed by the peo- 
ple, to choose an hundred others ; each of whom should select 
three associates; and tiie four hundred thus chosen, men of 
dignity and opulence, who would serve their country without fee 
or reward, ought immediately to be invested with the majesty 
of the republic. They alone should conduct the administra- 
tion uncontrolled, and assemble, as often as seemed proper, 
five thousand citizens, whom they judged most worthy of 
being consulted in the management of public affairs. This 
extraordinary proposal was accepted without opposition : the 
partisans of democracy dreaded the strength of the cabal ; and; 
the undisceming multitude, dazzled by the imposing name of 
five thousand, a number far exceeding the ordinary assemblies 
of Athens, perceived not that they surrendered their liberties 
to the artifice of an ambitious faction.! 

* By the ypo^ napwofMav. See Vol. I. Chap. zui. 
f Thucydid. & Lysias, ubl supra. 
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Their iy. ^^^ ^ condiict ot tbe fimr hindred tyrants 

rmnny ren- (for historians have justly adopted tiie language of 
o^^^^ Athenian resentment) soon opmtA the eyes and 
understanding of the most tiioughtless. They 
abolished every vestige of ancient freedom ; employed mer- 
cenary troops levied from the small islands of tlie JEg»an» to 
overawe the multitude^ to intimidate, and in some instances to 
destroy, their real or suspected enemies. Instead of seizing 
the opportunity of annoying the Peloponnesians, enraged at 
the treachery of Tissaphemes, and mutinous for want of pay 
and subsistence, they sent ambassadors to solicit peace finom 
the Spartans on the most dishonourable terms. Their tyranny 
rendered them odious in the city, and tiieir cowardice made 
them contemptible in the camp at Samos. Their cruelty and 
ii^stice were described, and exaggerated, by the fugitives 
who continually arrived in that island. The generous youtii, 
employed in the sea and land service, were impatient of the 
indignities offered to tbeir fellow-citizens. The same indigni* 
Their par- ^^ might be infficted on themselves, if they did not 
tiwnsat vindicate their freedom. Tliese secret murmurs 

s^^^/by ^^^^ ^^ '^^*^ 1^^ ^^ Ucentious clamours, which 
Thraqrbtt- were encouraged by the approbation of the 8a- 
"i^r^yllus. niians. Thrasybulus and Thirasyllus, two officers 
of high merit and distinction, tbough not actually 
intrusted with a share in the supreme command,* gave ac- 
tivity and boldness to the insurgents. The abettors of ttio 
new government were attacked by surprise ; tiiirty of tiie most 
criminal were put to death, several others were baniriied, 
democracy was re-established in the camp, and the soldiers 
were bound by oath to maintain their hereditary government 
against the conspiracy of domestic foes, and to act with vigofur 
and unanimity against the public enemy. 

* Neither generals nor admirali : for TfarMybuhu only commuided a gftlky ; 
and ThrasyUus served in the heavy armed infantry, whether as an officer, or 
in the ranks, the exprestton leaves uncertain. The scholiast, however, oonsl- 
ders oftKtttvovti as synonymous with row 'otp^wov ofa;w*t« Thucydid. p. 604. 
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ThrasybttlttSy wbo headed this successful and 
meritorions seditioiiy had a mind to conceive^ a condu^^' 
tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute, the '^^'"^i* 
most daring designs. He exhorted the soMiers, niancamp.* 
not to despair of effecting in the capital the same 
revolution which they hud produced in the camp. But should 
tiiey fail in that design, they ought no longer to obey a city 
which had neither wealtii nor wisdom, neither supplies nor 
good counsel to send them. They were themselves more 
numerous* than the subjects of the four hundred, and better 
provided with all things necessary for war. They possessed 
an island which had formerly contended with Athens for the 
command of the sea, and which, it was hoped, Ihey might de- 
fend against every foe, foreign and domestic. But were they 
compelled to forsake it, they had still reason to expect that^ 
with an hundred ships of war, and with so many brave men, 
they might acquire an establishment not less valuable else- 
where, in which they would enjoy, undisturbed, the invaluable 
gifts of liberty. Their most immediate concern was to recall 
Alcibiades, who had been deceived and disgraced by the 
tyrants, and who not only felt with peculiar sensibility, but 
could resent with becoming dignity, the wrongs of his country 
and his own. The advice of Thrasyhulus was approved; soon 
after he sailed to Magnesia, and returned in company with 
Alcibiades* 

Neai'ly four years had elapsed since the elo- Head- 
quent son of CUnias had spoken in an Athenian dresses his 
4issembly. Being presented by Thrasybulus to m,JlI*.'^" 
his fellow-citizens, he began by accunihg his for- 
tune, and lamenting his calamities^ << Yet his banishment 
ought not to affect him witii permanent sorrow, since it had 
fornished him with an opportunity to serve the cause of his 
country. This event, otherwise unfortunate, had procured 
him the acquaintance and friendship of Tissaph^iies ^ who, 
moved by his entreaties, had withheld the stipulated pay from 
the Peloponnesian forces, and who, he doubted not, would 
continue his good offices to the Athenians, supply them with 
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every thing reqnirite for maintjuniny tlie war, and even som- 
moB the PhcBnician fleet to their assauatance." These were 
magnificent but flattering promises. In making them, Alci- 
biades however did not consult merely the dictates rf vanity. 
They raised his credit with the army, who immediately 
sainted him general;* they widened the breach betweiai 
Tissajriieraes and the Spartans ; and they struck terror (when 
Us speech got abroad) into the tyrants oi Attens, who had 
provoked the resentment of a man qualified to subvert their 
usurpation. 

Hismessa^e Alcibiades Idt the care of the troops to his col- 
tothety. leagues Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and witfa- 
^^^' drew himself from tihe a^lanses rf his admiring 

countrymen, on pretence of concoiing with Tissaphomes tbe 
system of their future operations. But his prindpal motive 
was to show himself to the Persian, in the new and illustrious 
character with which he was invested; for having raised his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence wiUk the sa- 
trap, he expected to strengtiien this inSucnoe by the support 
of that authority. Before he returned to the camp, ambassa- 
dors had been sent by the tyrants, to attempt a negociation 
with the partisans of democracy, who, inflamed by continual 
reports of the indignities and cruelties cunmitted in Athens, 
prepared to sail thither to protect their friends and take ven- 
geance on their enemies. Alcibiades jndicioudy opposed this 
rash resolnti<m, which must have left the Hellespont, Ionia, 
and the islands, at the mercy of flie hostile fleet. But he com- 
manded the ambassadors to deliver to thdr masters a short 
but jpfliy message: <<That fliey must divest fluansdvesof 
their illegal power, and restore the anci»t constitution. If 
they delayed obedi^ice, he would sail to the Piraeus, and 
deprive them of their authority and their lives."! 

* Mjtta ttm Kport pf ir T hey awociated him with the fivmer commanders. 
But Thucydides immediatd^ add% m ta KpoQfiat* ttmf ofttBfoam, and K- 
feired every thing to his management, p. 609. 

t Thncyad. ibid. & Phit. ii. 54. in Yit. AkiMid. 
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When this message was reported at Athens, it Tumults in 
added to the disorder and confusion in which that 
unhappy cily was involved. The four hundred who had 
acted with unanimity in usurping the gov^*nment, soon dis- 
agreed ahout tiie administration, and split into factijons, which 
persecuted each other as furiously as both had persecuted the 
people.^ Theramenes and Aristocrates condemned and op- 
posed the tyrannical measures of their colleagues. The per- 
fidious Phrynicus was slain $ hoth parties prepared for taking 
arms ; and the horrors of a Corcyrean sedition were ready to 
be renewed in Athens, when the old men, the children, the 
women and strangers, interposed for the safety of a city 
which had long been the ornament of Greece, the terror of 
Persia, and the admiration of the world*! 

Had the public enemy availed themselves of this Mutiny in 
opportunity to assault the Piraeus, Athens could the Pelo- 
not have been saved from immediate destruction, cwnp!**" 
But the Peloponnesian forces at Miletus, long 
clamorous and discontented, had broken out into open mu- 
tiny,, when they heard of the recall of Alcibiades, and the hos- 
tile designs of Ti^saphemes. To the duplicity of the satrap, 
and the treachery of their own captains, they justly ascribed 
the want of pay and subsistence^ and all the misfortunes 
which they felt or dreaded. Their resentment was violent 
and implacable. They destroyed the Persian fortifications in 
the neighbourhood of Miletus $ they put the garrisons to the 
sword; their treacherous commander, Astyoqhus, saved his 
life by flying to an altar ^ jior was the tumult appeased until 
the guilty were removed from their sight, and Myndarus, an 
officer, of approved valour and fidelity, arrived from Sparta 
to assume the principal command.:): 

The dreadful consequences which must have re- Amidst the 
suited to the Athenians, if, during the fury of their Athens, tho 
sedition, the enemy had attacked them with a fleet Pelopon- 

♦ Lysias adv. Agorat. f Thacydid. p. 610, 

t Thttcydid. p. 611. 
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DMian a«et of an haiidred and flftjr sail, may be cmcmtd by 
tiSlToMT^ the terror UMpirid by a iiiiich amalkr Pdopomie. 
sian aquadron of only forty-two veaaelsy oom- 
manded by the Spartan Hegeaandridaa. The friends of the 
oonstitation had assembled in the spadous theatre crfBacdiiB. 
Messengers passed between Ihem and the partisans nt Anti- 
phon and Pisander, who had convened in a distant quarter of 
the city. The most important matters were in agitation^ when 
the alarm was given that some Peloponnesian ships had been 
seen on the coast Both assemblies were immediately dis- 
solved* All ranks of men hastened to the Piraeus; mannA 
the vessels in the harbour $ launched othmi ; and prepared 
thirty-six for taking the sea. When Hegesandridas perceived 
the ardent oj^osition which he must encounter in attempting 
to land, he doubled tlie promontory of Sunium, and sailed 
towards the fertile' island of Eubcea, from which, since the 
fortification of Decelia, the Atiienians had dmved far more 
plentiful supplies than fWun the desolated territory of Attica. 
To defend a country which fimned thdr jnincipal resource, 
they sailed in pursuit of the enemy, and observed tiiem next 
day near the shore of Eretria, the most considerable town in 
the island. 

Battle of '^^ EuboeanSy who had lofig watched an oppor^ 

Eretria. tunity to revolt, supplied the Peloponnesian squa- 
dron with all necessaries in abundance ^ but instead of fur- 
nishing a market to the Athenians, they retired from the coast 
On their approach. The commanders were obliged to diminish 
their strength, by detaching several parties into the country 
to procure provisions ; Hegesandridas seized this moment to 
attack tiiem : most of the ships were taken i the crews swam 
to land^ many were cruelly murdered by the Eretrians, from 
whom they expected protection ; and such only survived as 
took refuge in the Athenian garrisons scattered over the 
island.* 

• Thucydid. p. ^2. 
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The news of this mi^rtune were most alarming Democracy 
to the Athenians. Neither the invasion of Xerxes, re*e9ta- 
iior even the defeat in Sicily, occasioned such ter- Athens."* 
lible consternation. They dreaded the immediate oi}?np* 
defiaction of £ttb<ea; they had not any more ships a?C. 411. 
to launch ; no new meiuos of resisting tiieir multi- 
plied enemies: the city was divided against the camp, and 
divided agiunst itself. Yet the magnanimous firmness of 
Theramenes did not allow the friends of liberty to despair. 
He encouraged them to disburden the republic of its domestic 
foes, who had summoned, or who were at least believed to 
have summoned, the asdstance of tiie Lacedsemonian fleet, 
that tiiey might be enabled to enslave their fellow-^citizens. 
Anttphon, Pisander, and others most obnoxious, seasonably 
escaped $ the rest submitted. A decree was passed, recalling 
Alcibiades, and approving the conduct of the troops at Samos. 
"iThe sedition ceased. The democracy, which had been intw-* 
rupted four months was restored ; and such are the resources 
of a free government, that even this violent fermentation was 
not unproductive of benefit to the state. The Athenians com- 
pleted whatever had been left imperfect in former reforma- 
tions $^ and determined to defend, to the last extremity, the 
ancient glory of the republic. 

By the imprudent or perfidious conduct of their j^^ Athe- 
commanders, and the seditious spirit of their troops, nians vie* 

tOPlOUS sit! 

the Peloponnesians lost a seasonable opportunity ge^. 

to terminate the war with equal advantage and Olpnp. 

honour, and having neglected the prosperous cur- a. c. 411. 
rent of their fortune, they were compelled long and 

* The govenixnent was brought back to its original principles* as establish- 
ed by Solon. Among other salutaiy regulations^ it was enacted that no one 
should receive a salary for any public magistracy. " And now/' says Thucy« 
dides, ** for the first time, in the present age at least* the Athenians modelled 
their government aright: and this enabled Athens agsun to raise her head/' 
Thucydid. p. 623. It is remarkable* that neither Diodorus* Plutarch* nor any 
of the orators, make the least mentiQn of those salutary regulations* whicl| 
indeed lasted not long after the return of Alcjybiades. 
vol. II. 44 
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laboriously to strive against an unfavourable stream. The 
doubtful Tissaphernes hesitated between the part of an open 
enemy, or a treacherous ally; the Spartans, who had formerly 
rejected the friendship, now courted the protection, of his rival 
Phamabazus; to whose northern province they sailed with 
the principal strength of their armament, leaving only a small 
squadron at Miletus, to defend their southern acquisitions. 
The Athenians, animated by the manly counsels of Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasylluisi, the generous defenders of their freedom, 
proceeded northwards in pursuit of the enemy ; and the im- 
portant straits, which join the Euxine and JEgsean seas, be- 
came, and long continued, the scene of conflict. In the twenty- 
first winter of the war, a year already distinguished by the 
dissolution and revival of their democracy, the Athenians 
prevailed in three successive engagements, the event of which 
became continually more decisive. In the first, which was 
fought in the narrow channel between Sestos and Abydus, the 
advantages were in some measure balanced, since Thrasybulus 
took twenty Peloponnesian ships, with the loss of fifteen of his 
own. But the glory remained entire to the Athenians, who 
repelled the enemy, and offered to renew the battie.* Not long 
afterwards, they intercepted a squadron of fourteen Rhodian 
vessels, near Cape Rhegium. The islanders defended them- 
selves with their usual bravery. Myndarus beheld tiie engage- 
ment from the distance of eight miles, while he performed his 
morning devotions to Minerva in the lofty temple of Ilium. 
Alarmed for the safety of his friends, he rushed from that sa- 
cred edifice, and hastened with great diligence to the shore, 
that he might launch his ships, and prevent, by speedy assis- 
tance, the capture or destruction of the Rhodians.t The prin- 
cipal Athenian squadron attacked him near the shore of 
Abydus. The engagement was fought from morning till night, 
and still continued doubtful, when the arrival of eighteen 
galleys, commanded by Alcibiades, turned the scale of victory. 

♦ Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 626. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. L i. c. L Diodor. ]dii. p. 354. 
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The escape of ihe Peloponnesians was favoured by the bravery 
of Pharnabazus, who, at the head of hia Barbarian troops, had 
been an impatient spectator of the combat. He gallantly rode 
into the sea, encouraging his men with his voice^ his arm, and 
his example. The Spartan admiral drew up the greatest part 
of his fleet along the shore, and prepared to^ resist the assail- 
ants ; but the Athenians, satisfied with the advantages already 
obtained, sailed to Sestos, carrying with them a valuable ^ze^ 
thirty Peioponnesian galleys, as well as fifteen of their own, 
which they had lost in the former engagement. Thrasyllus 
was sent to Athens, that he might communicate the good news, 
and raise such supplies of men and money SLa could be expectr 
ed from that exhausted city.* 

The Spartans yielded possession of the sea, jycibiades 
which they hoped soon to recover, and retired to surprises, 
the friendly harbours of €yzicus, to repair their the whole * 
shattered fleet ; while the Athenians profited of the Pelopon- 
fame of their victory and the terror of their arms, 
to demand contributions from the numerous and wealthy towns 
in that neighbourhood. The several divisions returned to 
Sestos, having met with very indifierent success in their de** 
sign ; nor, without obtaining more decisive and important 
advantages, could they expect to intimidate such strongly 
fortified places as Byzantium, Selembria, Perinthira, on :the 
European, or Lampsacus, Parium, Chalcedon, on the Asuitic 
coast. It was determined th^-dbre, chiefly by the advice of 
Alcibiades, to attack the enemy at Cyzicus : for which pur- 
pose they sailed with eighty galleys, to the umaH island of 
Proconnesus, near the western extremity of the Propontis and 
ten miles distant from the station of the Peioponnesian fleet. 
Alcibiades surprised sixty vessels in a dark and rainy mom- 
ing, as they were manoeuvring at a distance from the har- 
bour, and skilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day 
cleared up, the rest sailed forth to their assistance ; the action 
became general ^ the Athenians obtained a complete victory^ 

% * Xenoph. Hellen. I. i, c, i. Dlodor. siii. p. 354. 
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and their Valour was rewarded by the capture of the whole 
PdopcMiiieaiaii fleet, except the Syracusan ahipa, which were 
burned, in the face of a victorious enemy, by the enterprising 
Hermocrates. The circumstances and consequences of this 
Important action were related in few, but expressive words, to 
the Spartan sentfte, in a letter written by Hippocrates the 
second in command, and intercepted by the Athenians : ^* All 
is lost^ our ships are taken; Myndarus is slain; the men 
want bread ; we know not what to do."* 
The Adie- '^^ ^^^ disaster at Cyzicus prevented the Pe- 
nam dUt* loponnesians from obstructing, during the foUow- 
prav6^ir ^S 7^^^9 ^^ designs of the enemy, who took 
advantages, possession of that wealthy sea-port, as well as of 
jomi^S. the strong city Perinthus ; raised a large contribu- 

A.C.410. tion on Selembria; and fortified Chrysopcdis, a 
small town of Chalcedonia, only three miles distant frcmi 
Byzavtiam. In this new fortress they placed a considerable 
body of troops; and guarded the ndghbouring strait witii a 
squadroil of thirty sail, conmianded by Theramenes and 
Eubulus, and destined to exact, as tribute, a tenth from all 
sh^ which sailed through the Bosphorus into tiie Euxine 
eea.t The Peloponnesians were assisted by Phamabazus in 
eitiii^iBg a new fleet; but were deprived of the wise counsels 
of Hermocrates, whose abilities were well fitted botii to pre- 
pare and to employ the resources of war* The success of the 
Asiatic expeditioii had not corresponded to the sai^uine hopes 
of his countrymen; the insolent populace accused the incapa- 
city of their commanders ; and a mandate was sent from Syra- 
cuse, depriving tiiem of their office, and punishing thmn with 
banishment. The conduct of Hermocrates is worthy of admi- 

* Xenoph. HeUeii. h i. c. i. & Phit. p. 60. in Aldbiad. 

f It ia well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained the same end* by 
fortifying two castles, one on the Asiatic, and another on the European ade. 
irhat near to Chrysopolis is called by tiie modem Greeks Neocastron ; but the 
name of &e town itself is changed to Scatari ; a place deemed by the Turks 
one of the fuburbs of Constantinople. 

TovMJxsMQMTB, Lettre 15. 
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ration. Havii^ ealkd an assembly^ he dteplorad Adninble 
kis hard fortumy but redommended the moat aiib-» of HemL 
missive obedience to the anthoiity of the reirablic« ^^* *« 

SyracBSMi^. 

He then exhorted the sailors to naaae temporary 
commanders^ till the arriTal of those who had been appointed 
ky their country. But Ihe aseenUyy egpedally the captains 
and pUotSy ^miultuonsly called out^ ^Tbat he and his cel^ 
leagues ou^t to continue in the command/' Hermocrates 
then coloured th«n <^ not to rebel against tiie govcrament 
When they should return home^ they would tlien enjoy a fate 
opportunity to do justice to their admirals^ by recounting Iho 
hi^es which they had won, by enumerating the ships which 
they had talcen^ and by relating how their own. 4^iurage, and 
the conduct of their commanders^ had entitled them to Iha 
most honourable place in every engagement by sea and land.^ 
At the earnest and unanimous entreaty of the assemblyy he 
consented, however, to retain his authority till the arrival of 
his successors. His colleagues imitated the example ; and soon 
niter this memorable sc^e, Demarchus, Mysco, and Potaniis^ 
tlie admirals named by the state> took the command of the 
Syracttsan forces. Yet the soldiers and sailors would not 
allow tlieir beloved leaders to depart, before taking in their 
presence a solemn oath to revoke their unjust banishment, 
whenever amy themselves returned to Syracuse. On Bermo- 
crates in particular, the captains and pilots bestowed many 
distinguished tokens of their affection and respect; which his 
behaviour, indeed, had justly merited ; for every naming and 
evening he had called them togeth^, communicated his de- 
signs, aslced thw opinion and advice, reviewed the past, and 
concerted the future opa*ations of the war; while his popular 
manners and condescencUng affability secured the love of those 
who respected liis great talents, his vigilance and his cour- 
age.* 

Meanwhile Thrasyllus obtained at Athens the ThrasyUus* 
supplies which he had gone to solicit; supplies far ce«^%^ 

* Xenoph, p. 431. 
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defettedm Biore powerfol than he had reason to expect. Tliey 
Ej^h^?'^ consisted in a thoosand heairy armed men, an 
o^mp. hundred hone, and fifly galleys, manned by five 

A^c.^m thousand experienced seamen. That the sailors 
might be nsefally employed on every emergence 
mt sea or land, Hmj were provided with the small and light 
bucklers, the darts, swords, and javelins, a^ropriate to the 
Grecian targeteers, wfho uniting strength and velocity, formed 
an intermediate and useful order between the archers and 
pikemen. With these forces, Thrasyllus sailed to Samos, 
hoping to render the twenty-third campaign not less glorious 
than the preceding; and ambitious to rival, by his victories 
in the central aind southern parts of the Asiatic coast, the fame 
acquired by Alcibiades and Tiirasybulus in the north. His first 
operations were successful. He took Colophon, with several 
places of less note, in Ionia ; penetrated into the heart of Lydia, 
burning the com and villages, and retomed to the shore, driv- 
ing before him vast crowds of slaves and other valuable booty. 
His courage was increased by the want of resistance on the 
part of Tissaphemes, whose province he had invaded ; on that 
of the Peloponnesian forces at Miletus ; and on that of the re- 
volted colonies of Athens. He resolved therefore to attack 
the beautiful and flourishing city of Ephesus, which was then 
the principal ornament and defence of the Ionic coast. While 
his soldiers, in separate divisions, were making their ap- 
proaches to the walls of that place, the enemy assembled from 
every quarter to defend the miyesty of Ephesian Diana. A 
vigorous sally of the townsmen anipnated the exertions of Tis- 
saphemes and the Peloponnesians, the latter of whom had 
been seasonably reinforced by a considerable squadron from 
Sicily. The Athenians were defeated witli the loss of three 
hundred men ; and retiring from the field of battle, they took 
refuge in their ships, and prepared to sail towards the Helles- 
pont.* 

• Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p, 434. 
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During the voyage thither, they fell in with ^is soldiers 
twenty Sicilian galleys, of which they took four, regain their 
and pursued the rest to Ephesus. Having soon fore^Se ^ 
afterwards reached the Hellespont, they found the ^^^^'^ 
Athenian armament at Lampsacus, where Alci- ^ 
blades thought proper to muster the whole military and naval 
forces: but, on this occasion, the northern army gave a re- 
markable proof of pride, or spirit* They who had ever been 
victorious, refused to rank with the soldiers of Thrasyllus, 
who had been so shamefully foiled before the walls of Ephesud. 
They submitted, however, though not without reluctance to 
live in the same winter-quarters; from whence they made a 
conjunct expedition against Abydus. Pharnabazus defended 
the place with a numerous body of Persian cavalry. The 
disgraced troops of Thrasyllus rejoiced in an opportunity to 
retrieve their honour. They attacked, repelled, and routed 
the enemy. Their victory decided the fate of Abydus, and 
their courage was approved by the ai-my of Alcibiades, who 
embraced them as fellow soldiers and friends. 

For several years the measures of the Athenians xidbiadea 
had been almost uniformly successful; but the takes By. 
twenty-fourth campaign was distinguished by pe- ^si^'ess 
culiar favours of fortune. The invasion of Sicily |>y ^ea and 
by the Carthaginians prevented that island from oiymp. 
sending any effectual assistance to their Pelopon- ^^ ^' 
nesian allies. The dangerous revolt of the Medes 
withheld the Persian reinforcements, which were necessary to 
support the arms of Pharnabazus."^ Botli enemies were re- 
peatedly defeated by the Athenians, driven from their encamp- 
ments and fortresses near the shore and pursued into the 
inland country, which was plundered and desolated by the 
victors. The Athenians returned in triumph to attack the 
fortified cities, which still declined submission; an undertak- 
ing in which Alcibiades displayed the wonderful resources of 
his versatile genius. By gradual approaches^ by sudden as- 

* Diodorus, 1. sii. 
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sanltst bj muptia^ by treaflOD» or by sfaratagcB, lie in a few 
■MMiths becave nailer of ChakedoB^ Sdembria, and at last of 
Byzantiiiiii itselil Hie lutTal ancceae was equally oon^- 
COOQ8. The Atheniana again ooouumded the aea. Theanall 
squadrons fitted out by the enemy sacoesaively fdl into flidr 
powor; and these moltipiied cqitnres which were made with 
little difllcnlty, accnmolated the trophies of the well-fonsht 
battles whidi we hare already described. It was computed 
by the partisans of AkibiadeSy that, rinoe assuming the com- 
mand, he had taken or destroyed two hundred Syracusan and 
Peloponnesian galleys; and his sopmority of naval fwce ena- 
Ued him to raise such contributions, both in the Euxine and 
Mediterranean, as abundantly supplied his fleet and amy with 
eirery necessary article of subsistence and accommodatimu* 
..* ^ While the Athenian arms were crowned with 

Ilistnum- J 1 * . 

pbant re- such glory abroad, the Attic temtmry was con- 
^^;^ tinually harassed by king Agis and the Laceds- 

oifmp. monian troops posted at Decelia. Their bold and 
a! c. 407. sudden incursions frequently threatened the safety 
of the city itself; the desolated lands aflbrded no 
advantage to the ruined pro|Mietors; nor could the Athenians 
venture without their wails, to celebrate their accustomed 
festivals. Alcibiades, animated by his foreign victories, hoped 
to relieve the domestic suffmngs of his country ; and after an 
absence of many years, distinguished by such a variety of for- 
tune, eagerly longed to revisit his native city, and to caijoy 
tiie rewards and honours usually bestowed by the Greeks on 
successful valour. This celebrated voyage, which ancient his- 
torians were fmid of decorating with every circumstance of 
naval triumph,f was performed in the twenty-fifth summer of 
the war. Notwithstanding all his services, the cautious son 
^ Clinias instructed by adversity, declined to land in the 
Pir»us, until he was informed that the assembly had repealed 
Hk decrees against him, formally revoked bis banishment, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. Diodor. 1. 3dii. Pluti. in Alcibiad. 
t Duxif apud Plot, in Algibirf, 
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and prolonged the term of his command. Even after this 
agreeable intelligence, he was still unable to conquer his well- 
founded distrust of the variable and capricious humours of the 
people; nor would he approach the crowded shore, till he 
observed, in the midst of the multitude, his principal friends 
and relations inviting him by their voice and action. ' He then 
landed amidst the universal acclamations of the spectators, 
virho, unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardless of the 
other commanders, fixed their eyes only on Alcibiades. Next 
day an extraordinary assembly was summoned, by order of the 
magistrates, that he might explain and justify his apparent 
misconduct, and receive the rewards due to his acknowledged 
merit. The public anticipated his apology, by contrasting the 
melancholy situation of affairs when Alcibiades assumed the 
command, with the actual condition of the republic. '* At the 
former period Athens yielded the command of the sea: the 
enemy were every where victorious; the state was oppressed 
by foreign war, torn by sedition, without resources, and with- 
out hope. The address and dexterity of Alcibiades was alone 
able to have disunited the councils, to have weakened and 
afterwards repelled the efforts of a powerful confederacy; his 
activity and courage could alone have animated the dejection of 
the citizens to pursue the measures of offensive war : his abili* 
ties, his virtue, and his fortune, could alone have rendered 
those measures successful.'^ 

Before judges so favourably disposed to hear His recep. 
him, Alcibiades found no difficulty to make his de- ^^^ *^^«- 
fence; but it was difficult both for him 'and his friends to mo- 
derate the excessive transports of the people, who would have 
loaded their favourite with honours incompatible with the ge- 
nius of a free republic, and which might, therefore, have 
proved dangerous to his future safety. He received with plea- 
sure, the crowns and garlands, with other accustomed pledges 
of public gratitude and admiration; but he respectfully de- 
clined the royal sceptre, expressing a firm resolution to main- 
voL. II. 45 
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tain the hereditary freedom of his country.* Athens required 
not a king, but a general with undivided power, capable ot 
restoring the ancient splendour of tiie commonwealth. To 
this illustrious rank, which had been filled by Themistodes 
and Cimon, the son of Clinias might justly aspire. He was 
appointed commander in chief by sea and land*! An hundred 
galleys were equipped, and transports were prepared for 
fifteen hundred heavy-armed men, with a proportional body 
of cavalry. 

The Eleuii- Several months^ had passed in these prepara- 
luan myite* tions, when the Eleusinian festival approached; a 
^^' time destined to commemorate and to diffuse the 

temporal and spiritual gifts of the goddess Ceres, originally 
bestowed on the Athenians, and by them communicated to the 
rest of Greece.|| Com, wine, and oil, were the principal pro- 
ductions of Attica; each of which had been introduced into 
that country through the propitious intervention of a divinity, 
whose name was distinguished by appropriated honours. Mi- 
nerva, who had given not only the olive, but what was regard- 
ed as far more valuable, her peculiar protection to the city of 
Athens, was rewarded with innumerable solemnities. Yari- 
oas also were the professions of gratitude expressed, in stated 
days of the spring and autumn, to the generous author of the 
vine. The festival of Ceres returned, indeed, less frequently; 
but was, partly on that account, the more solemn and awful; 
and partly, because distinguished by the Eleusinian mysteries, 
those hidden treasures of wisdom and happiness, which were 
poured out on the initiated in the temple of Eleusis. Foor- 

* Com. Isocrat. Drat, pro Alcibiad. et Plut. in Alcibiad. 

■j- Ava4f9i6(ci aftmrttav tfytfjumif aivf oxpotup. '^ He was chosen absolute 
commander of all." Xenoph. p. 440. 

# From the festiyals Plynteria and Eleudnia, mentioned in the text, it ap- 
pears that he arrived in July, and sailed in November. 

I Meursius, apud Gronov. Thesaur. has collected all the passages in ancient 
writers respecting this festiyal. ft is said to have been celebrated in the 
month Boedromion, which, according to Father Petau, answers to our No- 
vember. But as the Attic year was lunar, the months of that year could not 
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teen'"' centuries bdbre the Christian sera, the goddess, it is 
said, communicated those invaluabie rites to Eumolpus and 
Keryx, two viri^uous men, who had received her in the form of 
an unknown traveller with pious hospitality.f Their descen- 
dants, the EumolpidsB and Keryces, continued the ministers 
and guardians of this memorable institution, which was finally 
abolished by the great Theodosius, after it had lasted eighteen 
hundred years4 The candidates for initiation were prepared 
by watching, abstinence, sacrifice, and prayer; and before 
revealing to them tiie divine secrets, the most awful silence 
was enjoined them. Tet enough transpired among the profane 
vulgar to enable us still to collect, from impartial|| and 
authentic testimony, that the mysteries of Ceres expressed by 
significant emblems, the immortality of the human soul, and the 
rewards prepared in a future life, for the virtuous servants of 
heaven. The secrecy enjoined by her ministers, so unwor- 
thy the truths which they taught, might justify the indif- 
ference of Socrates,$ whose doctrines, not less divine, were 
inculcated with unreserved freedom. But the fate of Socrates 

exactly correspond to those of ours. In the computation of their months, the 
Greeks agreed not with other nations, nor even among themselves. Vid. 
Pint, in Vit. Romul. & Aristid. 

* Marb. Arund. Epoch 14. 

f Diodor. 1. v. Isocrat. Panegyr. Pollux, 1. viii. c. ix. 

t Zo^. Hist. 1. iv 

I I say impartial^ because Isocrates, the scholar of Socrates, cannot be sup- 
posed to exaggerate the merit of ceremonies, which his master declined to be 
made acquainted with. The passage is remarkable : '* Though what I am 
going to relate may be disfig^ured by tradition and fable, the substance of it is 
not the less deserving of your regard. When Geres travelled to Attica in 
quest of her daughter, she received the most hospitable treatment, and those 
particular good offices which are known to the initiated. The goddess was 
not ungp:uteful for such favours, but, in return, conferred on our ancestors the 
two most valuable presents which either heaven can bestow, or mankind can 
receive ; the practice of agriculture, which delivered us from the fierce and 
precarious manner of life, common to us with wild animals; and the know- 
ledge of those sacred mysteries which fortify the initiated against the terrors 
of death, and inspire them with the pleasing hopes of an happy immortality.'' 
See Panegyr. p. 24. and Euseb. Pracpar. Evang. 1. iii. 

§ Laert. in Diogene. 
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may jartify, in its ixam, the circamspectioii of the hierophants 
of Ceres. 

Alcibiades Besides the mysterious Ceremonies of the temple, 
oonducu the worship of that bountiful goddess was celebra- 
niimproces. ted by Yocal and instrumental music, by public 
«on. shows, and exhibitions, which continued during 

several days, and above all, by the pompous procession, which 
marched for ten miles along the sacred road leading firom 
Athens to Eleusis.*' This important part of the solemnity had 
formerly been intermitted, because the Athenians, after the 
loss of Decelia, were no longer masters of the road, and were 
compelled, contrary to established custom, to proceed by sea, 
to the temple of Ceres. Alcibiades determined to wipe off 
the stain of impiety which had long adhered to his character, 
by renewing, in all its lustre, this venerable procession. 
He prepared to defend, by an armed force, the peaceful minis- 
ters and votaries of the gods, believing that the Spartans 
would either allow them to pass undisturbed, which must 
lessen the military fame of that people, or if they attempted to 
interrupt the ceremony must be exposed not only to the dan- 
gerous resistance of men animated by enthusiasm, but to the 
disgraceful charge of irreligion, and the general detestation 
of Greece. The priests, the heralds, and the whole body of 
the initiated, were apprised of his intention, and requested to 
hold themselves in readiness by the appointed day. Early in 
the morning, bodies of cavalry explored the adjoining country ; 
the eminences were occupied by the light infantry and tar- 
geteers ; and, after sufficient garrisons had been left to defend 
the Athenian walls and fortresses, the whole mass of heavy- 
armed troops was drawn out to protect tiie Eleusinian proces- 
sion, which marched along the usual road to the temple, and 
afterwards returned to Athens, without suffering any molesta* 
tion from the Lacedsemonians ; having united, on this occasion 
alone, all the splendour of war with the pomp of superstition.! 

• Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixv. & Plut. in Alcibiad. 
t Plut in Alcibiad. 
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Soon after this meritorious enterprise Alcibiades u*, ^ 
prepared to sail for Lesser Asia^ accompanied by clouded b^ 
the affectionate admiration of his fellow-citizens^ ci^l^^^ 
vrho flattered themselves that the abilities and ofthePlyn- 
fortune of their commander would speedily reduce, 
Chios, Ephesus, Miletus, and the other revolted cities and 
islands. The general alacrity, however, was somewhat 
abated by the reflection, that the arrival of Alcibiades in 
Athens coincided with the anniversary of the Plynteria,''*' a 
day condemned to melancholy idleness, from a superstitious 
belief that nothing undertaken on that day could be brought 
to a prosperous conclusion. The celebrated Parthenon, whose 
remains still attest the magnificence of Pericles, was conse- 
crated by the presence of a goddess, who realized the inspira- 
tions of Homer, as far as they were capable of being expressed 
by the genius of Phidias. Minerva, composed of gold and 
ivory, and twenty-six cubits high, was represented with the 
casque, the buckler, the lance, and all her usual emblems; 
and the warm fancy of the Athenians, enlivened and trans- 
ported by the graceful majesty of her air and aspect, confound- 
ed the painful production of the statuary with tiie instantaneous 
creation of Jupiter. To confirm this useful illusion, the crafty 
priests of the temple carefully washed and brightened the 
image, whose extraordinary lustre increased the veneration 
of the multitude. The Plynteria, during which this ceremony 
was performed, required unconunon secrecy and circumspec- 
tion. The eyes and imagination of the vulgar might have 
become too familiar with their revered goddess, had they be- 
held her stripped of her accustomed ornaments, and observed 
every part of her form brightening into new beauty under the 
plastic hands of the priests. To prevent this dangerous con- 
sequence, the Plynteria was veiled in mystic obscurity; the 
door9 of the temple were shut; that sacred edifice was sur- 

* IbwvEw, to wash; ftkuvtu^p, fOwfjyptoj: and in the plural neater, "the 
ceremony of ablution." . 
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rounded on all sides to intercept the iqiproach of indiscretion 
or profanity; and the return of Alcibiades, the favourite 
hope of his country, happening on the inauspicious day when 
Minerva hid her countenance, was believed by many to an- 
nounce the dreadful calamities which soon afterwards befel the 
republic* 

* Xenoph. p. 488. & Phit. in Alcibiad. 
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